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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





PROLOGUE TO VOLUME XCVII. 


WirH a New Year we begin a New Volume. 

A New Year is always, in expectancy, “‘ annus mirabilis ;’ 
Volume belongs pretty much to the same category. 

Without pretending to the oracular skill of Zadkiel, that most learned 
of “‘ Genethliacs,” we may safely predict the quality of the Ninety-seventh 


> and a New 


- Volume of the New Monthly ; for the writers whose contributions have 


filled the pages of the Magazine for the last few years, have still the same 
ready pens for its service. 

A volume of the New Monthly may be likened unto a good dinner 
with three courses and a dessert, seeing that four removes are necessary 
to complete the literary as well as the substantial banquet. Like a 
practised maitre d'hétel, we also present our bill of fare, but with even 
more consideration for the tastes and appetites of our guests, since we 
offer them the contents of only one course at a time, with sufficient 
interval to get hungry again before the dishes are replaced. 

He who would confidently say what the year 1853 is to do for us, 
must make some bold guesses. The prophecy of Lear’s Fool is no bad 
precedent. Let us take a few samples from his prediction. 

When priests are more in word than matter. 

Shakspeare had some suspicion of this being the case in 1605; what 
are we to say, two centuries and a half later ? 

Between the “ half-and-half” of Puseyism, the “ heavy, steady Stingo” 
of the Establishment, and the “sharp, sour cider” of Dissent, we are 
more ballottés with “words” than edified by “matter.” If “ His 
Eminence” (as the Times’ advertisement says) puts in his oar, we may 
be rowed over to an opposite ‘shore, but the boatman’s song will be very 
nearly to the same tune. 

When brewers mar their malt with water. 


They did this, if not in the reign of King Lear (though most likely it 
was a practice in his day) certainly in that of the Virgin Queen; but it 
is only charitable to suppose that the brewers of Elizabeth’s day, know- 
ing that the ladies then drank beer for breakfast, diluted it as much as 
possible in order to save their reputations. 

Our quarrel with the brewers of Queen Victoria’s domination is, not 
so much that they “ mar their malt with water,” though they are adepts 
at any cunning infusion—(we will say nothing about Strychnine and Baron 
Justus Liebig, or Humuline, the newest name for Extract of Hops),—as 
that they don’t enough know how to cut down a legitimate allowance of 
beer. Quart bottles were quart bottles, we will suppose, “ when every 
rood of ground maintained its man,”—or, at all events, “ black jacks” 
held no stinted measure; but, at the present time, “ Bottledom”—has 
reached such a pitch of refinement, that if you get anything in a bottle of 
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Guinness but froth and disappointment, you are more of a philosopher 
and less of a victim than most British beer-drinkers. 
When nobles are their tailors’ tutors. 

This is not the vice of the present generation, nor is it likely to be 
soon revived. Schneiderism went out with the Prince Regent and 
Brummell, A nobleman of the present day, who is oftener heard of in 
the Mechanics’ lecture-room than at Almack’s, has something better to 
do with his time than to waste it in the excision of coat wrinkles, and 
the curative process of fine-drawing. 

When every case in Jaw is right. 

If 1853 produce this result, we shall have less occasion than we sup- 
pose for regretting the political change which has brought about the re- 
tirement of Lord St. Leonards, of whom we may say, as Dryden did of 
his great predecessor : | 

. In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 


With more inquiring eyes and hands more clean. 
* * * > ~ 


Swift of despatch and easy of access, 
—without the faults that marred the statesmanship of the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

No squife in debt ; and no poor knight. 

Alas for the applicants m the Irish court of ‘“ Encumbered Estates !” 
The “squires in debt” this year will be as plentiful, we fear, as ever ;— 
“poor knights” are perhaps a rarer article than they were in the days of 
“bonny King Jamie,” who made them, as fishermen salt herrings, by the 


thousand. 
When usurers tell their gold i’ the field. 


This is more likely to happen in 1853 than in any other year siace 

ld came into fashion—a long period to reckon. It is not the bullion- 
merchants of Cheapside, nor the bulls of the Stock Exchange who will 
count their gains on Primrose Hill or Blackheath; but the lucky ones of 
Australia, numbering a few usurers—(‘‘ Some bastards, too,” as Falcon- 
bridge says)—who, having no roof under which to house them, will 
weigh their nuggets at the Victoria diggings. But, for all this, the 
usurers will have no greater faith than heretofore in the honesty of their 
fellow-creatures, and—in Australia—no one can say that they are not 
right; lucky for society if Europe be equally free from suspicion. 

When such unbelievable occurrences, says Lear’s Fool, come to pass, 


Then shall the realms of Albion 
Come to great—confusion. 


We have shown how many of these events may happen in 1853, and 
yet we do not despair of winning through it—and finding ourselves and 
our readers none the worse—if not a good deal the better—in 1854. 

For this result, we do not, however, exactly look to the great Political 
“ Concert” which has just struck up. The new “ Liberal-Conservative” 
Ministry is, doubtless, a very harmonious combination, but we cannot 
help comparing it to Sylvester Daggerwood’s benefit, on which occasion, 
— at the particular desire of several persons of distinction,”’—the most 
eminent performers have “ kindly consented” to waive all personal and 
professional jealousy, and appear in the several parts allotted them “for 
one night only.” 






















































THE FLITCH OF BACON: 


OR, 
THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 


A TALE OF ENGLISH HOME.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Bacon was not set for them I trow, 
That some men have in Essex at Dunmow. 
Cuaucer. Wife of Bath's Prologue. 


PART THE First. 


‘Che Old Inn at Dunmow. 
I. 


FROM WHICH IT MAY BE INFERRED THAT PERSEVERANCE IN A Goop 
‘CAUSE WILL MEET ITS REWARD. 


A Ggoop Old Inn was the Dunmow Filitch. None better in Essex. 

The house had known better days, and wealthier inmates—though not 
merrier, perhaps—than it did, since it had come into the occupation 
of Jonas Nettlebed: “ Jovial Jonas,” as he called himself,—or ‘ Friar 
Bacon,” as some of his custémers styled him: and who, out of his ex- 
ceeding love and respect for the time-honoured Custom of the Manor 
of Dunmow, had adopted the Flitch as his sign, and underneath the 
great gilded daub, supposed to represent a side of fatted bacon, that hung 
before his door, had caused these lines to be written: 

Painted in gold, 
The Furrcn behold, 

Of fam’d Dunmow the boast ! 
Then here should call 
Fond couples all, 

And pledge it in a toast! 

This sign caused much laughter, and provoked much rustic wit, chiefly 
at the landlord’s expense; but as it lured most of the jesters into the 
house, it perfectly answered its purpose. 

Though Jovial Jonas had prospered in his calling, which he richly 
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deserved to do, seeing that he brewed the best ale in Essex ; the one 
nd wish of his life was still ungratified. This was possession of the 
litch—not metaphorically, but literally. He coveted the prize more 
than any worldly honour, and though often disappointed, he had not 
given up the expectation of gaining it. 

Hitherto, he had not been able to take the Oath prescribed by the 
Charter, which was rather strict in its conditions, requiring that any 
married couple claiming the Flitch should swear that they had lived 
together in perfect amity for a Twelvemonth and a Day, and never 
for a single moment, whether sleeping or waking, in bed or at board, 
had repented them of their choice, or wished themselves asunder. 
This was more than Jonas could conscientiously affirm of any of his 
unions. Any, we say, for he had been thrice married, and in each 
instance the match was so ill-assorted that both parties often sighed 
for freedom from their fetters. Jonas’s first wife was a shrew, and 
never allowed him a moment’s peace; his second was soft-spoken 
enough, but a sad flirt, who drove him nearly distracted with jealousy ; 
and his third cared more about the bottle than she did about him. 
Nothing daunted, and animated by the same ambition as before, Jonas 
married again, in the full belief that this time his effort would be crowned 
with success. And the odds seemed now rather more in his favour, for 
his fourth wife, Nelly, was not only by far the prettiest of the bunch, but 
very amiable, and well-conducted, od apparently very much attached to 
him. Moreover, Nelly Nettlebed was as anxious to gain the Flitch as her 
husband ; and that was something. The worst that could be said of her 
was that she was a little disposed to coquetry, and liked flattery ; ‘but 
this,” Jonas said, “was quite natural in a pretty young woman.” As to 
her personal graces, he had been known to sum them up thus: ‘“ There is 
not too much of Nelly—not half so much as there was of my last wife, 
Chloe,—but, what there is, is good, and of the right sort. Her 
eyes are brighter than my first wife’s— Kate—you recollect Kate’s biack 
eyes, eh, neighbour ?—and her waist is trimmer, and her ankles neater 
than Jane’s—my second—you remember Jenny, neighbour—a fine 
woman, but rather too free in her manners—in short, Nelly’s worth ’em 
all three put together. I’m a lucky man, neighbour—by the marry mas- 
kins! Lam. I envy no man his wife—not even you—and I care not if 
any man envies me, seeing I’m now as sure of the Flitch as I am that 
my name’s Jonas—Jovial Jonas—ha! ha! I mean to claim it when 
the time of probation is over. So look out for rare doings, neighbour— 
rare doings—ho! ho!” 

The village chum to whom these remarks were addressed, though he 
agreed with the uxorious landlord in his estimate of his wife’s beauty, 
was by no means so sure that Jonas would win the prize. However, he 
kept his thoughts to himself, and merely nodded his head, as if in assent. 
He was married himself, and knew the difficulties and dangers of the 
case. 

The claimant of the Flitch in expectation, was by no means an ill- 
looking little fellow—in his own opinion. We are compelled to qualify 
the description in this way, for most people thought him too short, too 
stout, too red in the gills, too puffy, too snub-nosed—too anything you 
please—except too handsome. But Jonag viewed his own figure and 
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face in the glass in a very different light, and thought himself an ex- 
tremely personable little man. He was rather a lady-killer too; per- 
suading himself that the sex doted upon him—and he had some show 
of reason for the belief, since he had obtained four wives; but other 
explanations of his good luck had been given. Howbeit, he took con 
siderable pains in the adornment of his person ; wore flowered waist- 
coats, and coats of showy colour ; was particular about the tie of his 
wig, and the nice sit of his hose. Nor could any innkeeper boast a whiter 
apron than he. 

In a conspicuous part of the house, placed there for the edification of 
his guests—for he knew it by heart himself—and fairly copied out and 
framed, was the Oath, administered to the claimants of the Flitch, which 
had always hitherto appeared so formidable to him, but which he now 
hoped to be able to pronounce, without any omission, or the slightest 
mental reservation. And as this singular formula will be frequently re- 
ferred to in the course of our story, it may be here recited in full. 


The Path, 


You shall swear by Custom of Confession, 

That you ne’er made nuptial transgression ; 

Nor since you were married man and wife 

By household brawls or contentious strife, 

Or otherwise at bed or at board 

Offended each other in deed or word: 

Or since the parish clerk said Amen 

Wished yourselves unmarried again: 

Or in a Twelvemonth and a Day 

Repented not in thought any way; 

But continued true and in desire 

As when you join’d hands in holy quire. 

If to these Conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear; 

A whole Gammon of Bacon you shall receive, 
And bear it hence with love and good leave; 

For this is our Custom of Dunmow well known:— 
Thougli the pleasure be ours, the Bacon’s your own. 


No Brawls. No Regrets. No Transgressions. Constant Love and 
Devotion. Twelve Honeyed Moons; and One Day over, to make all 
sure. The conditions were so hard, and so little applicable to the cases 
of married folk in general, and those of Dunmow in particular, that they 
were never accepted. | 

An old custom this delivery of the Flitch ; so old that the date of its 
institution is lost. ‘Thus much only is known about it. The earliest claim 
on record ‘vas made in the seveath year of the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, and the guerdon of rare conjugal love and truth was bestowed 
upon Steven Samuel and his wife by the good Prior of the Convent of 
Our Lady at Dunmow. ‘Twice again in monkish times was the prize 
won: at long intervals indeed, for the second application occurred in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, and the third at the commencement of the 
Eighth Harry’s rule. But the good old custom was continued long 
after the dissolution of the monasteries ; in fact, it could not be dispensed 
with, being part of the manorial tenure. Part of the venerable fabric, 
which had once sheltered the old Augustine canons and their superior, was 
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still standing; where those, who had lived and loved as few love and live, 
had come in days gone by, to make their claim, and hold themselves up as 
a bright example to their fellows: the very stones beneath the porch were 
left—sharp-pointed flints they were, and little worn—on which three proud 
and happy couples had knelt to verify their faith, and receive the priestly 
benediction and reward: the ancient and curiously-formed oak chair was 
still in which those worthy folk had sat together, and thus placed 
had been borne upon men’s pay sate round the precincts of the sacred 
edifice, to the sound of rebec, psaltery, and lute, and amidst joyous shout- 
ing from admiring crowds; the Flitch of Bacon being carried before them 
on a lofty pole. All these forms and ceremonies were yet observed, or 
ready to be observed, save that the Lord of the Manor, together with the 
steward and other officers were substituted for the Prior and his white- 
robed brethren. But alack! and well a day! Wedded love and faith 
would seem a fable. Only two more claimants came in two centu- 
ries. It was now the middle of the third—that is to say, im 1750—and 
none had yet offered—though a Flitch of Bacon was regularly salted 
and dried, and proclamation constantly made at the Court Baron that it 
was ready for delivery—secundum formam donationis—to any applicants, 
on due fulfilment of the conditions annexed to the gift. 

We have seen who conceived themselves entitled to it. Jonas and 
Nelly fully expected to be Number Six, on the list. 

A few words more in reference to the Old Inn. Many years ago, 
it had been the most important habitation in the place: in fact, the 
Hall. Neglected by its owner, Sir Walter Fitzwalter, an eccentric 
personage about whom strange tales were told, though none to the 
effect that he had much chance of gaining the Flitch, for indeed he sepa- 
rated from his lady, who died in despair, it was said, soon after that 
unfortunate event; then altogether abandoned by him; and in the 
end sold, and for an old song, for like most deserted houses it was 
supposed to be haunted, and no one would inhabit it. Half of 
the mansion was next pulled down, including the haunted wing, and 
the residue being converted into an inn, passed through several hands, 
and was at length taken by Jonas Nettlebed immediately after his first 
marriage. But the precautionary measures above detailed had not been 
entirely effectual in getting rid of the Ghost. It only appeared to have 
changed its quarters. There was still one chamber left: and the best in 
the house, unluckily : in which whoever slept was sure to be scared by 
some unaccountable noise or preternatural appearance. With this excep- 
tion the Old Inn was quiet and comfortable enough, and the general ac- 
commodation excellent. Good ale, clean sheets, civil host and buxom 
hostess : what more could any reasonable traveller desire ? 

Let us walk up and look at the old house. Assuredly, it is picturesque, 
and rich enough in elaborate architectural detail to please you. What a fine 
facade it presents! high roof, quaint gables, twisted chimneys, and bay-win- 
dows, still full of stained glass. And what a large and hospitable porch! 
Note those noble elm-trees growing near it. To an arm of one of the 
largest of them is suspended Jonas Nettlebed’s gaudy signboard. But 
for that, and the circular bench embracing the tree, and the watering- 
trough for horses, and some other matters, you would never have taken the 
house for an inn. Now let us enter. The promise without is not belied 
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by what we find within. Here is a spacious and ar | room, capable of 
accommodating any number of guests; and here no doubt the old Fitz- 
walters—a hospitable race, save the last of the line—must often have 
feasted their friends, and held their Christmas revels. Is it much changed 
since their time? We think not. Witness that high, carved mantel- 
piece, amongst the ornaments of which you may discern their many- 
quartered shield: and you may also find their armorial bearings in t 

blushing panes of the bay-windows. The wainscots are of oak as in days 
of yore; and that ponderous table of the same dark material, and that 
massive carved sideboard, can never have left their places. They must 
have belonged to some Fitzwalter in the days of good Queen Bess, 
when the Hall was built, and that fine oak staircase was reared, which 
you see leading to the railed gallery above. Many a light foot has 
tripped down those polished steps : many a heavy boot clanked up them. 
Rich silks have rustled in the gallery above: fair faces have looked 
down upon the gallants below, when beards were wagging at the board, 
and the damsels’ names were on their lovers’ lips as they raised the 
cup to them. Many a swift couranto has been danced upon the floor: 
many a song has echoed from the vaulted roof: many a Yule log has 
crackled upon the hearth: many a sport and pastime has been held round 
it. All are gone now.. No wonder there is a Ghost in the House. It 
must mourn over past splendours—over the buried joys of other days. 

But generally the place must be unchanged, except in some minor and 
unimportant matters. Of that we are quite sure. Its air of antiquity 
convinces us it is so. 

There are four doors opening upon the gallery, easily discernible from 
below. One of them must belong to the Haunted Chamber. No. They 
are all too public. A ghost requires some seclusion. There is a dark corri- 
dor on the left. It must lead to the lonesome room, where the guest's slum- 
bers have been broken at dead of night, and his blood frozen within his 
veins by a ghastly apparition: a female figure clothed in white, and sup- 
posed to be the perturbed spirit of the unhappy Lady Juga Fitzwalter, 
who destroyed. herself, so the story ran, as we have already intimated, in 
an access of despair, on her separation from Sir Walter. 

Perhaps, we may visit that Chamber by-and-by, and ascertain if these 
reports of its being haunted are well founded. Meantime, let us stay 
below, and see what is going on there. 


If. 


How Jonas NETTLEBED COUNTED HIS CHICKENS BEFORE THEY WERE 
HATCHED. 


‘Tne Old Inn looked unusually cheery. 

Not that it ever looked dull or uncomfortable, but just now it wore a 
particularly bright and lively aspect. A good fire was blazing on the 
hearth, roaring up the wide-mouthed chimney, and shining on the black 
wainscots, on the twisted legs of the black oak table, and on the carved 
doors of the black oak sideboard. The good fire was needed, for it was 
bitterly cold without: a black frost of a week’s duration. All the ponds 
and watercourses about Dunmow were covered with ice, and even the 
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Chelmer, which flowed within a hundred yards of the inn, encircling the 
ory and mossy walls of its once stately gardens, was partially frozen. 

t was close upon Christmas time, and the season promised to be more 
seasonable than the winters we now usually experience. Green Yules 
were rarer in the last century than in the present. It was cold enough 
in all conscience ; and as Jonas Nettlebed brought his snub nose into 
somewhat too close contact with a frozen pane, he seemed to have scorched 
it. He was emploved at the time, together with Dolly, the fat cook, and 
Peggy, the — chambermaid, in decorating the bay-windows with 
sprigs of holly and other evergreens. At the same moment, Peggy ut- 
tered acry. In handling the holly rather incautiously, the thorns had 
run into her fingers and made them bleed. 

« Plague on’t! how it pricks,” she cried. 

‘‘ Burns you mean, Peggy. Oddsheart! I declare I thought half 
my nose had been left sticking to the glass,” Jonas said, rubbing the in- 
jured feature. : 

“ And that would be a pity indeed, master, for you haven’t got too 
much to spare,” Peggy replied, with affected commiseration, but secret 
merriment. 

“ My nose is certainly not as long as your tongue, saucebox,” he re- 
joined—“ nor as sharp ; but whatever it may be, I don’t want to lose it. 
A little more bay, Peggy. Just fill up that corner with a sprig of holly, 
and mind you don’t prick your fingers again. Now a bunch of laurel— 
now some box—now some more holly. We shall rob the poor thrushes of 
ali their scarlet berries. What's that ?—a branch of yew. That’s unlucky, 
so put it back. Why, the basket’s almost empty. Hark’ee cook, go 
and fetch the Yule Log, while Peggy and I finish the job.”’ 

The cook did as she was bidden, and presently afterwards returned with 
a huge and knotty log of wood, which she laid down by the fire. 

“ By the marry maskins ! a bouncing log !” Nettlebed cried, contem- 
plating it with satisfaction—‘‘and will make a rousing Christmas fire. 
Oddsheart ! we'll have a merry time, Peggy. All the old games shall be 
played.“ We'll ‘ Shoe the Mare,’ and ‘Hunt the Slipper.’ We'll have 
‘High Jinks,’ Peggy. And mark me, cook. There shall be roast pig, 
and currants ; fat capon and ham; brawn and mustard ; stuffed goose and 
apple sauce ; minced pies and plum porridge: plum porridge, and plenty 
of it, d’ye mind, cook? The strong ale shall be broached, and the black 
jack go round. There shall be hot elder wine with toast and sugar 
and nutmeg—and stewed cheese to relish it—d’ye mind, cook? Nor 
shall the lemons and ’rack be forgotten, nor the big punch-bowl. By 
the marry maskins! it shall be filled to the brim, and every Jack and 
Jill shall have a glass.” 

“Oh! cook, won't that be nice?” Peggy cried. 

“ T wish Christmas cum’d twice a year instead of onst,” Dolly rejoined. 

“Then you'd get twice as fat as you are now, cook, and that would 
never do,” Nettlebed remarked. ‘But we’ve finished decorating the 
windows, and very well they look, I’m sure. There’s only one thing 
wanting.” 

“Lawk a daisy! what can that be?” Peggy inquired with affected 
simplicity, though she knew well enough what was meant. 

*Can’t you guess, hussy,” Jonas said, with a sly look at her. “I 
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warrant me, you can. ‘There’s not a maid, above sixteen, in Dunmow 
but knows the use of the Mistletoe Bough. That's what's wanting. 
Go see whether Carroty Dick the ostler has gathered one as I bade him.” 

Carroty Dick saved her the trouble, for at that moment he emerged 
from the back part of the premises bearing a large branch of the 
beautiful epidendron in question, covered with silver berries. 

‘Here it be, mester,” he cried. “I climbed th’ owd oak to get it, 
and drove all the hungry ousels away. I well-nigh broke my neck 
in getting down. Ben’t it pratty, Peggy ?” 

Jonas took the branch from him, and it was speedily suspended from 
a hook, to which a lamp had been once attached, at the top of the deep 
recess of the window. 

Somehow or other Peggy found herself beneath it. Jonas saw her. 
The temptation was irresistible. The girl was too pretty—the situation 
too provocative. A smacking sound was heard. 

Yes, it wAs heard! and very distinctly too. 

‘Good gracious! there’s missis!” Peggy cried. ‘ Here’ll be a pretty 
to do! How could you ?—for shame, sir.” 

“Hold your tongue, Peggy. I dare say she didn’t see us,” Jonas 
said, internally blaming himself for his rashness, as he reflected upon the 
Flitch, and feared he had endangered his chance. 

‘‘ What are you doing there, Mr. Nettlebed? And what noise was 
that I heard?” Mrs. Nettlebed inquired, rather sharply. 

“T’ve just been decorating the windows, my dear,” Jonas replied, 
coming out of the recess, and putting on a demure look—“ but I do not 
remember hearing any noise.” 

‘It sounded like a kiss,” Nelly rejoined. ‘ Like a very loud kiss !” 

“Did it, indeed, my dear! Perhaps, it was Carroty Dick trying the 
effect of the Mistletoe Bough with the cook. We've just put it up. I 
declare the rascal’s at it again—and with Peggy this time,” Nettlebed 
cried, pointing to the recess, where the red-polled ostler was detaining 
both the women under the bough. ‘Go about your business, rascal.” 

‘‘ Axe your pardon, sir,” red-poll said, “‘ but I was only follering 

‘‘ About your business, I say, directly,” Nettlebed interrupted. 

And Dick and the others disappeared, leaving the landlord alone with 
his wife. 

“Very nice effect, haven't they, my dear?’’ Jonas said, pointing to the 
evergreens in the windows. ‘‘ Quite an arbour.” 

“Very nice, indeed,” she replied. ‘ But don’t think to deceive me, 
sir. I saw you.” 

Perceiving further evasion to be useless, Nettlebed stammered out 
—‘ Well, my dear, I’m sure I meant no harm. A\ll’s fair under the 
mistletoe.” 

“You think so. Then you would have no objection to anybody 
taking the same freedom with me—eh?” 

“Oh, not the least, my dear, not the least. But perhaps, you had 
better not permit it—merely for appearance sake. As we mean to claim 
the Flitch, one can’t be too particular —before people. Not that I should 
be in the least degree uneasy—but—you understand me, my dear.” 
“Yes, I quite understand you, Mr. Nettlebed. So, if Frank Wood- 
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bine should come in, and | should chance to be near the mistletoe—and 
he should—eh, my dear—what would you say ?” 

“ Say |—Zounds !” the landlord ejaculated. 

“Oh fie! an oath, Mr. Nettlebed. I declare you look quite in a 

on.” 

‘Nothing of the kind, my love. Never calmer in my life.” 

* You look very red in the face, for a calm person. Do keep your 
legs, still. One would think you were jealous of Frank Woodbine.” 

** Adzookers ! no—though he does come somewhat too often to the 
house. But I know what a treasure I possess. And though Frank be 
accounted the best-looking young man in the neighbourhood, J know my 
darling has only eyes for me.” 

‘There you are right, duck. And you are safe on Frank’s side as well. 
For is not he married? And can he have eyes for any one except his 
lawful spouse ?” 

“One would think not. Few women can compare with Rose Wood- 
bine in point of beauty.” 

*¢ Indeed, sir. You always thought her prettier than me.” 

“‘T never said so, my dear, whatever 1 may have thought. But you 
know that she was called the Rose of Dunmow before her marriage.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I know that. And I know, likewise, that you popped the ques- 
tion to her, before you popped to me. And she refused you.” 

“ Fortunately she did, my dear.” 

“ Fiddlestick’s end! I dare say you preferred her. I wish Frank 
Woodbine had popped to me.” 

* Don’t wish that, my love, or we shall never win the Flitech. It was 
a hasty expression on your part, and I forget it. In fact, I’ve never 
heard it. I know your real sentiments too well.” 

“You do indeed, ducky. No one could seriously suppose that | 
should prefer a young gamekeeper, however good-looking he may be— 
with nothing but his gun for his maintenance and a cottage for his 
home—to you, a comfortable, well-to-do, nice little man—with plenty 
of money in your pockets, and a house like this above your head. 
Yet they do say Frank and his wife are very happy, quite a model 
pair: and that they might claim the Flitch, if they liked.” 

“Oh! they say that, do they? I know a way to stop Master Frank’s 
mouth, if ever he attempts to pronounce the Oath.” 

“ A secretabout him. Oh do tell it me, ducky. I should like so much 
to hear it.” 

‘* Excuse me just now, my dear.” 

** Has it anything to do with the letter which was left here for him, 
by the mail post, this morning ?” 

* ’m sure I can’t say.” 

“ Let me look at it. Perhaps I can give a guess.” 

‘“‘ Well, there it is, my dear,” Jonas replied, giving her a letter. 

«The direction is plain enough,” she rejoined, reading it—‘“ ‘ For 
Francis WoopBiINE, GAMEKEEPER TO THE Lorp Maynarp. To BE 
LEFT WITH Jonas NETTLEBED AT THE SIGN OF THE FLITCH OF Bacon, 
in Dunmow, Essex.’ Odd a letter should be addressed here and not 
to his own house! That looks suspicious. Yet I don’t think it’s a female 
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hand. I wonder what’s inside it,” she added, trying to peep under the 
folds. ‘“ How provoking! I can’t make out a word. Yes, I can. 
There’s a capital J. Oh! I see—its only from a John. I don’t care 
about it. You may take it back.” 

* Very well, my dear,” Jonas replied, putting it into the table-drawer, 
and locking it up. ‘ There it rests till Frank comes for it.” 

* And you won’t tell me the secret ?”’ 

“Don’t press me, I beg. I know what I know. And that’s enough 
to settle Frank, if he makes any pretension to the Flitch. That dainty 
dish is reserved for us, Nelly. By the marry maskins! we won't allow 
any interlopers. Oddslife! how I wish the eventful day were come on 
which we could claim it. What a grand sight it will be! What 
crowds will throng to the village from all parts—for I’ve already 
given notice of my intention to Abel Roper the steward, and he will 
cause it to be proclaimed in open court, so that all the world will know 
it, and all the world will of course come to see us—for it is a sight not 
to be witnessed elsewhere. The Lord of the Manor, and Mr. Roper, the 
Steward, and the officers with their white wands, and the Vicar in his 
cassock and bands; and the Beadle with his staff, and the drummers and 
the fifers will all be ready to receive us at the door of the old Priory. 
And there will be the Jury of Bachelors and Maidens, six of each, to de- 
cide upon the justice of ourclaim. And there will be the Flitch of Bacon 
itself ready to be delivered. The church bells will ring joyfully, and the 
musicians play lively tunes to welcome our arrival. Then we shall march 
up to the Priory, dressed in our best, and passing through the crowd, 
which will draw aside respectfully, to allow us passage, we shall enter the 
porch, and kneel down upon the stones. Uncommonly sharp stones 
they are, Nelly, for I’ve tried them, and therefore, my dear, we'll take 
the precaution of having our knees well padded. Mr. Roper will then, 
with all due solemnity, pronounce the Oath, as follows: ——” 

* Don’t trouble yourself to repeat it, dearest. I know it perfectly.” 

*“* Suppose it uttered, then. Profound silence has of course prevailed 
during this part of the ceremony. But as we arise to receive our prize, 
the music strikes up again, the bells ring forth their loudest peals, and 
shouts from the assembled crowd rend the air. The ancient arm-chair 
will then be brought forth. We shall enter it. I sitting on the right, 
and you on the left.” 

‘“‘ Exactly the reverse, ducky,—you on the left, and I on the right.” 

‘“‘ No such thing I tell you, Mrs. Nettlebed. I’ve inquired the parti- 
clars and ought to know.” 

‘‘You may know what you please, Mr. Nettlebed. But I sit on the 
right, if I sit there at all.”’ ' 

“66 Well, well—my dear, that’s not material. I dare say it can be 
managed, We are seated together somehow; and the Procession sets forth, 
headed by a man carrying the Flitch. It is borne aloft on a tall pole 
that all may see it. Then follow the musicians strumming away; then 
the Lord of the Manor and his attendants with the Vicar.” 

“ Lord bless us! I faucy I see him! How his fat reverence will waddle 
along, and mop his round face, if it happens to be a hot day! And how he 
will stare at me, to be sure.” 

“ Everybody will stare at you, Nelly. You'll be ‘the observed of all 
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observers,’ as the poet says. But to go on.” After his reverence we shall 
come; borne on the shoulders of six able-bodied men, and seated to- 
as I have described.” 

“ But you haven't settled how we are to sit ?” 

“ Oh yes, I have. How elated we shall feel as we look around, and 

on the shouting crowds, the little boys on the trees, and the country 
folk in the waggons and carts.” 

“TI shall be thinking of the fine company in the coaches. I don’t 
care about trumpery in carts, and little boys on hedges and gates. I dare 
say it will be a pretty sight—especially if some of the handsome young 
squires are there.” 

“Hang the handsome young squires! Let me proceed? After us 
will come the Jury. The six maidens on my side, and the bachelors on 

ours.” , 
A “ That won’t do atall. If the bachelors come behind me, I shan’t see 
them.” | 

‘«‘ And what matters it if you don’t ?” 

“A great deal. It must be as I wish, or I take no part in it; that’s 
certain.” 

“ Well, I don’t mind giving up any little point so that my principal 
aim is attained. So the bachelors shall follow as you desire. In this 
way we shall be taken round the Priory, and to the Church, amid in- 
creasing crowds, and continued shouting, and so home—where we shall 
end the day in feasting, and revelry. By the marry maskins! it will be 
a grand day! I’m sure you'll do your best to bring it about. We must 
both be very cautious, and never give each other a cross look, or utter 
a cross word—before people. Ah! here’s the Saffron Walden and 
Chelmsford waggon. I hear the jingling of the bells. I must go 
and see if any one alights from it. Recollect, my dear. Always keep 
watch upon yourself—before people.” 


ITI. 
Or THe STRANGE GUEST WHO ARRIVED AT THE FLITCH. 


JINGLE! jingle! jingle! 

Blithe music make those tiny bells. No sound so pleasant. - It 
awakens all the village, and the gossips issue forth to gaze at the huge 
lumbering waggon, as it moves slowly along, grinding the ice and frozen 
mud to powder. The powerful team that draw it are well shod, and 
keep their feet stoutly upon the slippery road. Six strong black horses ; 
the leaders with bells on their collars, jingling merrily and tunefully. 
Children shout ; dogs bark ; and Ben the waggoner cracks his long whip. 

At length, the mighty vehicle stops at the Old Inn. The little bells 
are mute, unless one of the leaders of the team chances to snort and shake 
his mighty neck. Simultaneously with the stoppage Jonas Netilebed 
and Tom Tapster issue from the porch. Carroty Dick is already there, 
attending to the horses, while Ben the waggoner informs the landlord, 
that he has got a customer for him: an old gentleman named Plot, whom 
he took up at Saffron Walden. “That’s the name on his portmantle 
anyhow, so I s’pose it’s his’n,” Ben said—“ he’s a cur’ousish sort of chap, 
he is. There that’s him a-callin’ out.” 
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“ Here Dick—here Tom—go fetch the steps—and help the gentle- 
man out,” Jonas cried, as an elderly personage, wrapped in a large blue 
roquelaure, with his hands stuffed into a muff, a comforter round his 
throat, and an extra pair of woollen stockings drawn above his knees, got 
out of the waggon. And not without some difficulty, for his numerous 
wraps rather impeded his movements. However, he and his portmanteau 
were safely landed at last. 

It then appeared that the old gentleman was lame—very lame. 
Perhaps he had 2 club foot, for his right leg was shorter than his left. 
He had a keen grey eye, and so far as could be seen of it, an irritable- 
looking countenance, and when he pulled down his comforter to speak to 
the landlord, there was a nervous twitching about the mouth, that con- 
firmed the general expression of his face. His manner was testy, and 
his mode of speech interjectional and impatient. His first order was 
that some refreshments should be given to a soldier’s wife and her children, 
inside the waggon, with whom he had travelled; and he would not enter 
the house till he had seen the injunction obeyed. 

While Tom Tapster went for the ale and cold viands thus commanded, 
a young man crossed the road and walked briskly up to the landlord. 
He had a fowling-piece over his shoulder, and carried a pouch apparently 
well filled with game at his side. He was dressed in a green velveteen 
shooting-coat, and wore stout-laced boots, and buff leathern gaiters 
mounting above the knee. A broad-leaved hat covered his luxuriant 
brown locks. Above the middle height, remarkably well formed, with a 
light but athletic frame, he looked the very model of a gamekeeper. His 
countenance was frank and open, and manly in expression, as was his bear- 
ing altogether. At his heels a noble retriever followed. 

“A Merry Christmas to you, Master Nettlebed,” he said, “and a 
Happy New Year when it comes. This being the season for presents, 
I’ve ventured to bring you a couple of wild ducks for your own eating, 
and a woodcock for your dame,” he added, taking the birds from his 
pouch, and offering them to Jonas. 

«The Compliments of the Séason to you, Master Woodbine,” the host 
replied ; “and many thanks for the birds, on my wife’s part, and on my 
own. But Oddslife! I've got a letter for you. Where is it? Oh, let 
me see—I locked it up in the table-drawer for safety. Ah! you’re a 
sly rogue, Master Woodbine—a sly rogue—to have your letters ad- 
dressed to me. I'll bring it you instantly.” 

‘Don't give yourself the trouble, my good host,” Frank Woodbine 
rejoined—* I only wished to ascertain that the letter had arrived, for it 
is of importance, though not in the way you hint. I'll just step home and 
get rid of my dog and my gun, and then return for it. I've promised to 
meet Mr. Roper, the steward, at your house, on a matter of business this 
evening ; and if he should arrive before me, you will pray him to await 
my coming.” 

So saying, the young gamekeeper shouldered his gun, and whistling 
to his dog was soon out of sight. 

By this time the hungry family inside the waggon had disposed of their 
viands; the old gentleman had slipped a guinea into the poor woman’s 
hands and received her heartfelt blessings in return; Ben the waggoner 
had drained his pot of ale, and promised to buy some ribands in Chelms- 
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ford for pretty Peggy, the chambermaid, who came out to flirt with him; 
the long whip was cracked; the strong horses gave a vigorous pull; the 
huge vehicle was again in motion; and the little bells once more jingled 
tunefully and merrily, till the pleasant sound was lost in the distance. 

Meanwhile, the host ushered the old gentleman into the house, and 

to relieve him of his roquelaure and some of his wraps. At the 
same time, Carroty Dick brought in the portmanteau, and laid it down 
near the table. Sure enough, there was the name, marked upon it in 
large characters—Dr. PLOT. 

“Welcome, sir, welcome to the Dunmow Flitch,” quoth Jonas, as he 
busied himself about the old gentleman—* welcome to the best inn in 
Essex; ay, though you pit against it the Cock and Pie at Colchester, the 
Razor and Hen at Harwich, or the Axe and Bottle at Braintree. By 
the marry maskins! none can compare with it. 


Without fear I assert it, and make it my boast 

That no one can meet with a civiller host, 

Nor a hostess more buxom his sight to bewitch, 
Than he'll find, if he halts at the sign of the Fr.itcn. 


For I'm proud of my kitchen, I’m proud of my cellar, 
I’m proud of my wife, as I frequently tell her; 

And there is not in Essex a hostel more rich 

In comfort, than that which is known as the Firrcn.” 


During the progress of this ditty the old gentleman manifested great 
impatience, and when it ended, he burst forth : 

“ Don’t split my ears with your screeching, landlord. Fancy yourself 
a nightingale, I dare say ; but you've more of the raven or the goose 
about you. Don't stare, man. Fetch me a glass of brandy—the oldest 
and best you have.” 

Quite taken aback at the unexpected rebuff, Jonas proceeded to obey 
the order, while Dr. Plot limped towards the fire, and stood warming 
himself before it, till the brandy was brought him. The liquor seemed 
to please him, for he grunted forth something like an expression of 
satisfaction. 

* That'll do, sir, eh ?” Jonas said. “ Soft as silk and mild as milk : 
fifty year old, if it’s aday, Why, sir, that brandy’s part of the old 
stock. It came out of Sir Walter Fitzwalter’s own cellar, and it 
we have been his father’s, for the baronet was too stingy to buy a 

ttle.” 

“ Humph !—give me another glass. Think I recollect the flavour.” 

“Indeed, sir—then mayhap you were a friend of the family ?” 

“ What’s that to you, sir ?” the old gentleman exclaimed, rather fiercely. 
“ How dare you put questions to me ? But since you must know, you 
inquisitive fellow, I was a friend of the family—the family physician— 
Dr. Plot. Did you ever hear of me ?—eh !” 

“Can't say I have, sir—but I’m proud to make your acquaintance, 
doctor—extremely proud.” 

“Fudge! Nobody need be proud of knowing me. Hate flattery, 
even from an innkeeper. Despise it, sir. Won't have it. Folks call 
me an eccentric man. Dare say Iam. Consult my own convenience 
and tastes; not theirs. Came here in the waggon because I prefer it to 
a chaise, the stage-coach, or the post-horse. Better company, and 
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cheaper. Shouldn’t have met that soldier’s wife and her brats in the 
coach. Cost me more, though, in the end—now I think of it.” 

“ A strange old gentleman, indeed!” Jonas thought. ‘ What can I 
do to please you, sir?” 

“Please me—nothing. Yes, youcan. You're married you say ?” 

‘« Married, sir—yes, sir,’ Jonas replied, wondering what was coming 
next. 

‘‘Send your wife to me then. More sense than you have, I'll be 
sworn.” 

‘Mrs. Nettlebed—Nelly, my dear, you’re wanted,” the host shouted. 

“Coming, my dear,” Mrs. Nettlebed rejoined, as she issued from an 
inner chamber. ‘ What’s your pleasure, sir?” she added, dropping a 
curtsey to the old gentleman. 

66 My pleasure, madam—lI have none,” Plot replied, crustily. 

“ Your will, then, sir ?” Nelly rejoined. 

“T’ve neither will nor pleasure. Mean to stay here for a few days. 
That is, if you give me a good bedroom and clean sheets, and make me 
comfortable.” 

“We've only one room disengaged, sir,” Nelly replied, not much 
liking her customer—“ and that’s haanted.”’ 

‘“‘ Haanted !” he rejoined, mimicking her—‘‘so much the better. I 
like a haunted room. Never saw a ghost in my life. Want to see one.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps, you may be gratified, sir,” Nelly replied. ‘ And since you 
have no objections on that score, we may manage to accommodate you.” 

“ Tt’s the largest chamber in the house, sir, and has the best bed in 
it,” Jonas interposed—*“ such an ancient piece of furniture; such a high 
tester ; and a stiff old hangings. You'll fancy yourself in a hearse. It 
was a state bedstead I’ve heard say in Sir Walter’s time, and his great- 
grandfather may have slept in it for aught | know. It’s more than we 
could though—eh, Nelly ? We thought we saw a female figure come out 
of one of the closets, and glare at us.’ 

“I’m sure I saw it,” Mrs. Nettlebed rejoined, ‘for it was bright 
moonlight, and the figure was as pale as any shroud. Jonas can’t speak 
so positively, because he hid himself under the bed-clothes.” 

“‘ Mere delusion—trick of fancy,” Plot cried. ‘ White figure—fudge ! 
reflection of yourself in a glass—nothing more. Hobgoblin stories 
frighten children and women. Men laugh at them. Get ready the 
haunted room for me, ma’‘am. Make a good fire. Air the bed well, 
and I warrant me, I shall sleep soundly enough within it, in spite of the 
ghost—ha! ha!” 

“T hope you may laugh in the same way to-morrow morning, sir,” 
Nelly said. “ But I expect otherwise.” 

Seer fear, ma’am—never fear. Harkye, landlord, who was thie 
young fellow that gave you a woodcock for your wife?” 

“ A woodcock for me, Jonas? You never told me about it.” 

“Dr, Plot’s arrival put it out of my head, my dear. Tom Tapster 
put it in the larder with a couple of wild ducks, given us by Frank 
Woodbine.” 

“T thought it must be a present from Frank,” Nelly cried. “A nice, 
dear fellow!” 

“ Don’t praise him too much, my dear,—before people,” Jonas whis- 
pered. 
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* And who may Frank Woodbine be?” Plot inquired. 

“ That's more than I’m able to inform you, sir,” Nettlebed replied. 
‘¢ He’s a stranger in these parts—that is to say, he was a stranger some 
eighteen months ago, before he came as gamekeeper to Lord Maynard.” 

‘He deserves to be something more than a gamekeeper,” Nelly said. 
«* Anybody can see he’s above his situation. He never keeps low company 
like the others, and, when dressed in his best, he looks just like a young 
squire. Indeed, for the matter of that, there’s not a young squire here- 
abouts to compare with him. He rides as well as my lord ; shoots a 
great deal better than Black Sam, the head keeper ; and as to dancing, 
you should just see him foot it in the Hay, sir. Nobody like him. You've 
seen himself yourself, sir, and can judge of his good looks.” 

“Pshaw ! good looks are all a woman cares for,” Plot rejoined. 

“ Law, sir!” Nelly cried, “ I’m sure you can’t say that of me. I 
didn’t choose my Jonas from outward appearances.” 

“* Rose Woodbine’s a treasure beyond all price ; that’s all I know,” the 
landlord rejoined, rather nettled. 

“ All women are treasures—so much beyond price, that one can’t get 
rid of them,” Plot observed, drily. 

“You never beheld such a charmer, sir,” Jonas pursued, with a side 
look at his wife. 

* A rustic beauty—cheeks red as apples, and as round,” Plot cried— 
“ picture of rude health no doubt—fine animal—but coarse and clumsy 
—not at all to my taste.” 

“Nor to mine,” Nelly said. ‘ You've hit her off to a nicety, sir.” 

“ Knew you’d think so. Women never praise each other too much. Your 
husband now would contradict all I’ve asserted—all you've confirmed.” 

“Tastes differ, sir, and opinions are free,” the landlord replied ; “ ac- 
cording to mine, there’s not a-lovelier creature in the land than Rose 
Woodbine. As to her manners, there’s nothing low-bred about them, 
if I canjudge. Many a fine lady might take a lesson from Rose. She’s 
simple and gentle ; if that’s low-bred.” 

“Bless me! you're very warm in your praises of her, Mr. Nettlebed,” 
Nelly observed. 

“«M praises are not half so warm as yours of Frank, my dear,’ he replied. 

“ And this paragon of perfection, who could put all our ladies of quality 
to shame, is some farmer's daughter I suppose ?”’ the old gentleman re- 
marked. | 

“An orphan maiden, brought up by Mr. Leslie, the old curate,” 
Jonas answered—‘ a niece of his wife’s I fancy she may be, sir—but I 
know nothing for certain. Rose Mildmay, for such was her maiden 
name, was well brought up. Good old Mr. Leslie, though poor as a 
rat, did his best for her, and instructed her himself ; but after his death 
it was as much as the poor widow could do to keep things together, and 
support herself. So i married.” 

“‘ How came she to throw herself away on this young man? Had 
she no other offer ?” 

“Many a one. Some that most women, circumstanced as she was, 
ahem!” with a look at his wife, “would have jumped at. One that would 
have raised her to a rank as high as that of any lady in the county. But 
she preferred the humble gamekeeper, to whom she had plighted her 
troth.” 
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A shade of emotion flitted over the old gentleman’s sardonic coun- 
tenance; and the nervous twitching about his mouth became sharper 
than usual. But he soon repressed it. 

« More fool she!” he cried. ‘ She'll repent having thrown the chance 
away.” 

rar don’t think she will,” Nelly said. ‘She’s not like any other 
woman. She seems quite blind to her own interests; and as to proper 
pride or spirit she hasn’t a jot of it. She’s so wrapped up in her husband 
that she can think of nothing else.” 

*‘ And he pretends to be just as fond of her,” Jonas added. 

“Pretends! why, isn’t he?” Plot demanded. 

“I’m sure I can't say,” the landlord replied, evasively. “It’s no 
business of mine.” 

“ Neither is it your business to make insinuations without warrant,” 
Plot rejoined. “I should like to see this fond couple’s love put to 
the test. It’s easy to make professions—not so easy to act up to 
them. I’m no believer in such rare conjugal attachment. [I’ve seen too 
much of the world, All outside show—mere make-believe. Men ne- 
glect their wives—after a time, at least ; and women console themselves as 
best they can: some in one way, some in another. All women try to 
govern their husbands, and most succeed in the attempt.” 

“You've but a poor opinion of our sex, sir,” Nelly said. 

“Very poor indeed, ma’am. My own experience has unfortunately 
brought me to that conclusion.” 

“Sorry to hear it, sir,” Nettlebed said—but you mustn’t judge all 
the world by yourself. For example, I am an instance to the contrary. 
My slightest wish is law to Mrs. Nettlebed. She would never dream of 
governing me. Would you, my angel ?” 

“ Oh no, ducky, | know my duty better.” 

“There, sir, | hope you’re convinced. At last, you’ve met with a 
fond husband and an obedient wife :—a couple so perfectly happy and 
united, sir, that they conceive themselves qualified to claim the Flitch. 
But here comes Mr. Abel Roper, our Steward of the Manor. Give 
you good e’en, Mr. Roper. A Merry Christmas to you, sir.” 

As the host advanced to welcome the new-comer, Nelly withdrew to 
get Dr. Plot’s room ready for him, and great was Peggy the chamber- 
maid’s astonishment, when she heard her mistress say that the old gen- 
tleman had taken the Haunted Room. 

“T wouldn’t sleep there alone for all the world,” she observed to 
Carroty Dick, as they followed Mrs. Nettlebed up the great staircase: 
she with a candle, and he carrying the stranger’s portmanteau. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Peggy,” Dick said. “The ghost won’t 
meddle wi’ him. He’s too owd an’ ugly.” 

And all three disappeared down the dark corridor. 
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IV. 


How Apert Roper, THE STEWARD, OBTAINED AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
O._p GENTLEMAN’S BREAST. 


Tue old gentleman sat down by the fire. 

As the steward entered, he glanced at the stranger, and the stranger 
glanced at him, but the took no further notice of each other. 

Mr. Roper then took off his great-coat and gloves, and deposited 
them with his thice-cornered hat on a chair. He was a respectable- 
looking middle-aged man, in an iron-grey wig, snuff-coloured coat and 
waistcoat, striped worsted stockings, square- -toed shoes and buckles. 

« Has Frank Woodbine been here ?” he inquired of the landlord. 

“ Yes, sir, he has; about half an hour ago, and he bade me say, if you 
chanced to arrive before his return, he would not keep you long waiting.” 

“ That's well,”” Mr. Roper cried. “Just take out a pot of ale to 
my two friends outside.” 

“ Won't they step in?” the landlord said. But receiving a reply in 
the negative, he eal the commission to Tom Tapster, by whom it 
was executed, while Mr. Roper proceeded : 

“And now, Mr. Nettlebed, I make no doubt you are all anxiety to 
know whether I have given notice of your intention to claim the Flitch. 
Ihave. It is registered. But I have done still more. I have selected 
the Jury: six of the best looking young bachelors of the village, and six 
of the prettiest maidens ; and 1 have told them to pay you their first 
visit of inquiry this evening.” 

‘* By the Marry Maskins! this is news,” Nettlebed exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘Here, Tom Tapster. Go and brew a strong bowl of punch, and bid 
the cook cut the plum-cake and get the minced pies hot. I must give 
them fitting welcome. What a pity it is we’ve ro music, or we might 
have a dance.” 

“T’ve taken care of that,”’ Roper replied ; “I told Simon Appleyard to 
bring the fiddles with him. I don’t want to damp your satisfaction, Mr. 
Nettlebed, but I am bound to tell you there is another claimant, whose 
chances appear quite equal, some think superior to your own.’ 

The Landlard Tooke quite chopfallen. 

 Oddsbodikins ! sho i is it?” he asked. 

* No other than the young man who is to meet me here ?” 

“ Frank Woodbine ! I thought so. I protest against his claim. He 
can’t take the Oath. 

“ Why not? He bears an excellent character, and is supposed to be 
fondly attached to his wife; and she to him.” 

és ile doesn’t deserve her love. He's a libertine, a deceiver, a Don 


a Poh—poh! y good friend, you are wholly misinformed.” 
“T can’t be iehdeicennad, I’ve seen him with my own eyes.” 
«“ Seen what ?”’ 


«« Seen him make love to another woman.” 
“To Mrs. Nettlebed ?” 
“ Zookers! no; not to her: I should like to see him do that: but to 
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one, who gave him a very different reception from what he’d meet with 
from my Nelly—one who kissed him, and squeezed him.” 

“Your eyes must have deceived you.” 

“No they didn’t. I can see plain enough when I desire it. I'll prove 
what I say, at the right time.” 

“But you must bring forward other evidence than your own. You 
will be supposed to be an interested witness—and perhaps on that account 
be discredited.” 

“ That I will, sir,—that I will,” Jonas cried. “T’ll bring ‘damning 
proofs,’ as the play-actors say.” 

“What's that you say about ‘damning proofs,’ landlord?” Plot cried, 
getting up, and limping towards them. “So you have found the young 
man out,eh? Didn't | tell you man’s constancy was all gammon? Take 
care he don't retaliate, and find you out.”’ 

**T defy him,” the landlord replied. 

“ Humph !” Plot muttered.—* Your servant, sir,” he added, bowing 
to the steward. ‘* Don’t recollect me I perceive? Physician to the un- 
fortunate family who once resided here—Dr. Plot.” 

“The name is familiar to me, sir,” the steward said, returning the 
salutation—“ but I confess I do not recollect your features, though I 
must have seen you.” 

“ Dare say not. Most people think me changed—sadly changed— 
broken down, in fact. I’m come here to spend a few days, and mora- 
lise upon the vanities of the world. Plenty of food for it here, sir. 
An old house gone to ruin: an old family gone to the dogs. And why? 
All through the fault of a woman. And yet this credulous fool—this 


o 
easy dupe would try and persuade us that a miracle has been wrought in 


his behalf.” 

** T am neither a fool, nora dupe, sir,” Jonas rejoined ; “and I'd have 
you to know that Mrs. Nettlebed is not an ordinary woman. I don’t 
wonder you have not met with such a one. His reverence the Vicar 
ealls her a rara avis. Perhaps, you know what that means, sir?” 

“ Pshaw!” cried the old gentleman. 

** I hope we shall give you, before you leave, a better opinion of the 
sex, and of human nature in general than you appear to entertain, sir,” 
the steward said. “I know the sad circumstances of the case to which 
ae allude, and greatly regret them. But I cannot think the unfortunate 
ady so much to blame as is supposed. 

* Sir, you know nothing about it,” Plot rejoined, sharply. “ I know 
that Lady Juga was guilty. But no more of this. Let the dead rest in 
their graves.” 

2 “ I wish they did—Lady Juga, especially,” the landlord groaned, aside. 

* | would not disturb them ; nor would I rake up any memories that 
may be painful to you, sir, as a friend of Sir Walter, for such I am 
aware you were. But I cannot but think the Lady Juga wrongfully 
judged ; and at more fitting time and season I will endeavour to prove 
the truth of what I assert.” 

“ If you can do so, you will remove a barbed arrow that has rankled in 
my breast for years, and soured all the sweetness of my nature, if it ever 
had any sweetness, which I doubt. And I care not if you kill me in the 
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doing of it; for it was from my representations, and by my advice, that 
Sir Walter left his wife.” 

“ Then I had better not disclose what I have to tell, need stock 

“ Yes, speak out, and spare not. Cut as deep as you will; or pluc 
out the shaft forcibly. I am too good a physician het to know that you 
must probe the wound, if you would cure it. But mine never can be 
healed,” he added in a tone of deep pathos. 

“ T hope otherwise, sir. I will find a convenient time to lay my rela- 
tion before you. I have business just now with young Woodbine, and 
expect him here anon. Ah! sir; if you could but see his wife, she would 
change the ill opinion you entertain of women. An angel, sir.” 

“7 have heard much of her, and should like to see her. Perhaps, 

can contrive it ?” 

“ Easily,” the steward replied. ‘ Her husband will make you heartily 
welcome to his cottage.” 

“ ] would rather see her without him.” 

“ Well, sir, perhaps it may be managed. I'll see.” 

“ Here comes Frank Woodbine,” Nettlebed cried, as the door opened 
to admit the young man. At the same moment, Nelly came down stairs. 


V. 


SHOWING THAT FRANK WOODBINE SHOULD HAVE LOOKED BEFORE HE 
LEAPED. 


Frank WOODBINE was a very handsome young fellow, certainly. No 
mistake about that. 

He looked much better now than when the old gentleman saw him 
first, for he had doffed his shooting clothes, and put on others, which, 
though plain enough, and perfectly suitable to his station, fitted him well, 
and set off his light, agile limbs to advantage. 

Mrs. Nettlebed smiled upon him very graciously as they met; thanked 
him for his polite attention in bringing her the woodcock ; inquired after 
his wife ; and chattered so fast that she quite forgot where she was going 
until she found herself near one of the bay windows. Frank Woodbine 
rs the evergreens very nicely arranged, and told her so. 

“It’s my husband’s taste,” she replied, entering the recess—“ but they 
are very pretty I must say. Do come and look at them. My goodness 
gracious!—if [ am not under the Mistletoe Bough.” 

Frank must have been a stupid fellow, after all. It never occurred 
to him to take advantage of the situation. He looked up quite inno- 
cently at the branch, and then marched out of the recess. Nelly bit her 
lips with vexation. 

“That doesn’t look like the conduct of a libertine, Mr. Nettlebed,”’ 
Roper observed, nudging the landlord. 

“ He’s on his now,” Jonas replied ; “ he’s cautious enough before 
people. Dye think he'd have acted so, if we hadn’t been by ?” 

“T hope a would, But you don’t suppose your wife would allow him 
to salute her ?”’ 
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*‘T’d ha’ boxed his ears soundly if he’d attempted any such thing,” 
Nelly said, overhearing the remark. 

“And now, Master Woodbine,” the steward said. “ We've a little 
business to settle together.” 

“We have, sir,” the young man replied. ‘ I'm quite prepared for you.’ 

‘Glad to hear it. Suppose we begin with a glass of ale. It will help 
us through our work. Landlord, a jug of your old October.” 

“ With all my heart, sir,” Frank said, taking a chair at the table with 
the steward. 

The ale was speedily brought, and quite sustained Jonas’s well-earned 
reputation. 

“And now oblige me with pen and ink,” the steward said—“ and a 
candle too, if you please, Mrs. Nettlebed—for it’s getting dark, and we 
might make mistakes, and they don’t in money matters.” 

**Money matters! Oh! it’s about money they’ve met—is it? I 
wonder who’s going to receive it?’’ Nelly muttered, as she placed the 
inkstand on the table, and lighted the candle. 

Meanwhile, Mr..Roper took a memorandum-book out of his pocket, 
referred to it, and laid it down. After this, he brought out a parchment, 
and laid that down too. He then looked at Frank. 

“ Mr. Nettlebed, you have a letter for me?” the young man said. 

‘“‘ Beg pardon, Master Woodbine,” Jonas cried—* it quite slipped my 
memory. It’s quite safe. Here it is, sir,” he added, unlocking the 
drawer, and producing the letter. 

While this was going on, the old gentleman had resumed his seat at 
the fire, but he watched the proceedings of the party at the table with 
much curiosity. 

‘¢Two Hundred Pounds, Master Woodbine—that’s the amount,” the 
steward said. ‘I'll write out a receipt for you, and deliver up the bond 
on payment of the money.” 

‘‘'Two hundred pounds !” Jonas muttered to himself—*“ I didn’t think 
he could be worth half as much.” 

‘‘Two hundred pounds!” Nelly thought. ‘“ Why, he must be as well 
off as Jonas himself.” 

*¢ You shall have it in a moment, Mr. Roper,” Frank said. And he 
tore open the letter. 

“‘ How’s this?” he cried, with a sudden change of countenance, and 
springing to his feet. ‘‘ No inclosure. I’ve been robbed.” 

“ Robbed!” Jonas exclaimed—‘“ I'll answer for it nothing has been 
taken from the letter since it came into my possession.” 

*¢ No—no—I was wrong,” Frank cried, running his eye distractedly 
over the missive—“ the money has not been sent.” 

“ Am I to understand then that you cannot pay me, young man?” the 
steward said, in a severe tone. 

‘‘ You see I am disappointed in my expectations, sir. The money ought 
to have been sent, but it has been refused ;—I know not why. Grant me 
a week’s delay, and I will engage to pay it you in full.” 

‘‘ T cannot consent to be thus trifled with, Frank Woodbine,” the steward 
rejoined; “and though I am sorry to deal harshly with you, I must 
exact the full penalties of this bond.” 

“IT need not remind you that the money was not advanced to myself, 
Mr. Roper,” Frank urged; “that I am re f a surety for another.”’ 
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“ But that other is utterly unable to pay it. Therefore, I must come 
upon you. You led me to suppose you could pay it, and therefore I 
accepted your security.” 

‘* So I can, sir, if I have a little time.” 

“Time cannot be granted. I regret to be driven to these extremities, 
but as I am acting for others I have only one course to pursue, however 
repugnant it may be to my feelings. Unless you can find the money I 
shall be compelled to place you under arrest.” 

“ Arrest me!” Frank coddined. 

“ Ay, and send you to Chelmsford Jail.” 

“ Mr. Roper, you are not a hard man. I know you are not, sir. You 
canuot mean this.”’ 

The steward shook his head. 

“ And you can have the heart to imprison me because I rescued a poor 
widow from impending ruin ?” 

‘Do not put a false gloss on your conduct, young man,” the steward 
rejoined ; “‘ you meant to do well, no doubt; but you have merely per- 
formed a good action at another's expense. If you signed this bond, 
without the certainty of fulfilling its conditions, you were highly to blame ; 
and you will now experience the result of your incaution. But those 
I represent must not be allowed to suffer from your folly; and since 
you are not prepared to meet your engagements, the law must take its 


course.” 


“My wife!—my poor wife!” Frank exclaimed, clasping his hands to 
his brow. 

“ You should have thought of this before,” the steward said. ‘ You 
will be imprisoned; will lose your situation ; and bring your wife to 
beggary, it may be, from your want of prudence.”’ 

As the steward spoke, Frank’s whole demeanour changed, and he 
looked as if he would make some fierce reply ; but he checked himself, 
and said with forced calmness : 

“ You are not the man [ took you for, Mr. Roper. You speak with 
unnecessary harshness. I have shown no wish to break my engagements. 
I can fulfil them, and [ wild. All I require is a little time.” © 

** Young man, I have told you, that I act for others. But thus much 
I may do, if it be any favour to you. I can select Mrs. Leslie instead of 
rou.” 
™ Arrest the poor old lady! Carry her off to prison—to die there of 
distress and shame. No, sir, that shall never be while I can prevent it.”’ 

“Then it was poor Mrs. Leslie for whom he was bound,” sobbed 
Nelly to her husband. ‘ My heart quite bleeds for him. Do pay the 
money. Do, Jonas. That's a duck.’’ 

‘Pay two hundred pounds, my dear! Quite out of the question. A 
yrs | fool the neighbours would think me.” 

** Never mind what they think. Pay it, Jonas,—do.” 

“ Mr, Nettlebed,” said the steward, “ have the goodness to tell those 
two gentlemen outside to step in.” 

* You shan't go, Jonas—it’s to do something horrid—I kuow it is,” 
Nelly screamed. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, ma'am,” the steward said, tapping against thie 
window. 


At the signal, two stout, ill-favoured men, with staves in their hands, 
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rushed into the room, and on a gesture from the steward laid hands upon 
Frank Woodbine. 

** Bailiffs !” Nelly exclaimed. “ Catch me, Jonas—I shall faint—I’m 
sure I shall.” 

“ Udsdeath ! I wish he hadn’t arrested him here,” the landlord said ; 
“it'll bring discredit on the house.” 

i the money directly,” Nelly cried, “ or I shall go into hysterics 
—_ aa 

“My love!—my angel!” the landlord exclaimed, endeavouring to 
pacify her. 

“Take charge of your prisoner, gentlemen,” the steward said to the 
bailiffs, ‘and convey him as speedily as you can to Chelmsford, and 


there lodge him in the jail. You understand, Mr. Isaacson.”’ 


“ Ay, ay,” the bailiff replied. 

* Will you not allow me to take leave of my wife, Mr. Roper ?”’ 

Better not,” the steward rejoined. 

“ Much better not, young man,” Isaacson added. 

‘Oh dear!—oh dear! It would melt a heart of stone,’’ Nelly sobbed. 

At this moment, Dr. Plot beckoned to the steward. Hitherto, the old 
gentleman had taken no part in the scene, except that of a deeply in- 
terested spectator. 

On this, Mr. Roper motioned the bailiffs to stop. They did so, but 
still kept fast hold of the prisoner. 

‘‘ 1 am interested about this young man,” Plot said. ‘“‘ Feel half in- 
clined to assist him, sir.” 

“ Very glad to hear it, sir. I assure you it gives me much concern to 
resort to extreme measures with him. But I am merely an instrument 
in the hands of others.” 

“I know that, sir,” Plot rejoined, impatiently ; ‘ but I want to know 
if Mrs. Leslie, for whom he became security, is a deserving person ¢” 

‘‘None more so. The widow of a poor curate. You must recol- 
lect. Mr. Leslie, sir. Pastor of Dunmow Church for fifty years and 
better, till at last they laid him in its churchyard. A sad day that for 
us all, sir. Never more were we to see his venerable face nor listen to his 
earnest exhortations again—though I trust some of his wise precepts have 
abided with us. Oftentimes,” pursued the steward, with marked emphasis, 
‘‘he would preach Forgiveness for wrongs done us—real or imaginary— 
Charity towards our fellows. And many a man’s wrath has been turned 
away by his words—many friendships restored—peace brought back to 
many an unhappy family. He showed us the Black Spot on our own 
hearts, and bade us purge it out by penitence—not add to its dye, by 
quarrelling with our neighbour, our offspring, or the wife of our bosom.” 

A strange agitation seized the old gentleman, as these words were 
addressed to him. ‘The twitching movements about his mouth became 
almost convulsive. His hand wandered in his breast as if he would tear 
it open, and lay bare its secrets to the steward. 

At last he cried, regarding Roper fiercely : 

‘“‘ Why all this to me, sir? What do I care for Mr. Leslie, or his 
discourses? How do they apply tome? What have I to forgive ?” 
“We have all much to forgive; or think we have,” Mr. Roper 
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age ‘Pardon me, if I have touched any chord in your heart that 
vi too keenly. I meant not to offend. My aim was to show that 
our Pastor was a good man, and spoke Truth without fear.” 

“So far I respect his memory,” Plot replied, more calmly. 

“ But though he did his duty well, he was scantily paid; and he died 

r, so that his widow had a hard time of it, and must have starved but 
or assistance. A cottage was bought her, money lent, and she is now 
easy, and free from want.” 

** And this she owes to Frank Woodbine ?” 

“ Entirely tohim. His wife you know is Mrs. Leslie’s niece-—at least, 
tis so reported. At all events, she was brought up by her. Soon after 
Frank's marriage, the widow's main difficulties began, for her niece had 
been her chief support—the poor old body had been sorely put to it before ; 
but now absolute want stared her in the face. Frank came forward. He 
consulted me. The widow wanted two hundred pounds to make all com- 
fortable for her for life. I got her the money. I took Frank’s bond for 
the sum. Only one stipulation was made by the young man: that Mrs. 
Leslie should not know to whom she was indebted; and that the matter 
should not be mentioned to his wife. You will acknowledge he has acted 
with considerable delicacy .” 

“T acknowledge nothing, and I care nothing. What reason had you 
for thinking he would be able to pay you? What are his resources?” 

* Not much, I grant,” the steward replied, with a half smile, “ but I 
believed his representations; and I still believe,” he added, with a certain 
significance, ‘that he has been disappointed by some person from whom 
~ expected money. I don’t think you could do wrong in assisting 

m, sir.” 

“I must first see his wife,” the old gentleman replied; “and Mrs. 
Leslie too.” 

“ You will find Rose Woodbine all I have told you of her. I will go 
with you to her, sir; and show you Mrs. Leslie’s cottage, if you please.”’ 

“Thankee. Leave the young man here. I have told you I would 
rather see his wife when he is not by.” 

“ Your‘ humour shall be indulged, as good may come of it, sir. Will 
you go at once ?” 

The old gentleman nodded, and hobbled off in search of his roquelaure 
and muff. 

While the foregoing conversation took place, the bailiffs, thinking it a 
little tedious no doubt, had seated themselves near a table at the back of 
the room: with the prisoner between them. Here the young man was 
kindly visited by Mrs. Nettlebed, who by this time had recovered from 
her hysterics, and brought him the bottle of old brandy by way of con- 
solation. But Frank declined the offer. 

‘We shouldn’t object to a glass, ma’am,” Isaacson said. “Should 
we, Latcham ?” 

“By no manner of means, ma’am,” his partner replied. ‘ We're 
‘nation fond of old brandy. And we knows it’s the right sort here.” 

“It’s not the right sort for you,” Nelly replied in supreme disgust. 
* Don’t take on so, Master Woodbine. I dare say it’ll be all right.” 
“I’m thinking of poor Rose,” he rejoined. ‘I’ve never been absent 
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from her for one evening since we've been married. To-night she will 
be alone.” 

‘A werry hard case,” the senior bailiff observed with a sneer. Mrs. 
Isaacson’s often alone of an evening. And she nivir complains—nivir.” 

“ Rayther likes it, Isaac, I should say,” Latcham rejoined. 

“ Unfeeling monsters !’’ Nelly muttered. 

Just then the steward advanced towards the group, and the two minions 
of the law got up. 

“Don’t disturb yourselves, gentlemen,” Roper said. ‘‘ You will re- 
main here, for an hour probably, with your prisoner. I have some busi- 
ness to transact with Dr. Plot, and when it is done, I will return and give 
you further directions.” 

“‘ Werry good, sir,” Isaacson replied. 

“An hour would suffice for me to take leave of my wife, sir,’’ Frank 
cried. ‘ Will you grant it me—will you, sir? On my word I will be 
back within the time. You may trust me. Indeed, you may.” 

“ Your vord von’t do, young man,” Isaacson said. “ Verivir you goes, 
the bailiffs goes vith you.” 

“ And Mrs. W. mightn’t like the sight on us,” Latcham added. 

**Wretches!” Nelly ejaculated. “1’ll free him from their clutches — 
come what may.” 

“Tt cannot be,” the steward replied, shaking off Frank, who grasped 
his arm. “ Make these gentlemen comfortable, Mrs. Nettlebed. Give 
them what they want.” 

Witb this he turned away abruptly, as if to escape from further 
entreaties, and hastily putting on his great coat and hat, followed the old 
gentleman, who, attended by the landlord, had already gained the door. 

Frank sank upon a chair, and hid his face in his hands. 

“ You heer’d, mum, vot the guv’nor said,” Isaacson observed to Nelly. 
““Ve’re to make ourselves comferable, an’ call for vot ve likes. An’ 
that I should say vud be pipes an’ baccy, an’ summut hot, eh, Latcham?” 

‘“¢ Summut hot, by all means,” the other worthy replied. “ That ale sits 
woundy cowld on my stomach.” 

: “Then you shall each have a glass of brandy,” Nelly replied, helping 
them. 

The pair smacked their lips with satisfaction. 

“ Halloa, my dear, what are you about ?” Jonas cried, running to- 
wards her, and trying to snatch away the bottle. “‘ That’s the old brandy. 
I don’t give that to every-day customers.” 

: “You don’t call these gentlemen ‘every-day customers,’ I hope, my 
ear ?” 

“No, and the less we see of ’em the better,” Jonas replied. 

‘Help yourselves, gentlemen,” Nelly said, giving Isaacson the bottle ; 
“ don’t spare it.” 

*‘ Never fear, mum,” he replied, winking at his partner, and receiving 
a significant glance in return. ‘‘Here’s your werry good health, mum ; 
an’ yours too, Muster Nettlebed, an’ a-vishin’ you may vin the Flitch!” 

“Come, they’re not so bad as I thought. The brandy’s not quite 
thrown away upon them,” Jonas muttered. 

“It’s but a poor compliment, though, to Mrs. Nettlebed,” Isaacson 
pursued, endeavouring to put on a gallant air—“ to offer her the Flitch 
—it’s a-throwin’ svine to pearls, as you may say—ho! ho!” 
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*“ Really, the man’s not such a monster as I thought him,” Nelly re- 
flected, rather pleased with this clumsy attempt at wit. ‘Get the pipes 
and tobacco, Jonas. Won’t you take anything?” she said to Frank; 
adding in a whisper, “ Do as | tell you, and I’ll set you free.” 

The young man replied by a slight gesture that he understood her. 

As Jonas brought the materials for smoking, the sound of a fiddle was 
heard outside. 

“ Here they come! here they come!” the landlord cried, clapping his 
hands. 

“Who come?” Frank inquired, raising his head. 

“The Jury of Bachelors and Maidens to decide upon our claim to the 
Flitch,” Nettlebed replied. ‘‘ Come along, Nelly.” 

And they both flew to the door, while all the household, attracted by 
the sound, made their appearance—some from one place, some from 


another, pretty Peggy, Tom Tapster, Carroty Dick, and even the fat 
cook from the kitchen. 


VI. 
Tue Jury or BAcHELORS AND MAIDENS; AND WHAT THEY DID. 


Six Bachelors and Six Maidens! 

Hand in hand they enter the house, and as each pair crosses the 
threshold they salute the host and hostess, who welcome them with extra- 
ordinary heartiness. Jonas almost overacts his part; he is so much ex- 
cited. The Youths do credit to the steward’s selection. All are tolerab! 
good-looking : all dressed alike in green square cut coats, blue stockings, 
shoes and buckles. ‘The Maidens are the flower of the village. Not a 
plain face; not a bad figure among them. Pretty girls all. Very prettily 
dressed, too. And all alike, as in the case of the Bachelors. Fly caps 
with pink ribands ; hair in little curls round the brow, and clubbed be- 
hind ; velvet bands encircling the throat ; pink tucked-up gowns, open 
in front, so as to display through the crossed ribands the white stomachers 
beneath ; scarlet petticoats ; blue stockings and high-heeled shoes; ankles 
generally very neat; and waists very trim. 

The fiddlers come in, too, playing a lively air; and there are a little 
piper, and a fat man with a bassoon, as accompaniments. 

A crowd of neighbours, of both sexes, attracted by the music and the 
sight, flock in after them. All are cordially welcomed by the host and 
hostess ; and some confusion ensues for a few moments, during which the 
bailiffs, though alive to what is going on, look sharply after their prisoner. 
When it becomes known that Frank Woodbine has been arrested, great 
— is manifested for him by the whole assemblage ; the men accusing 
the steward of harshness ; and the women patting Frank on the back, bid- 
ding him not mind ; shaking their hands at the bailiffs, and threatening to 
tear their faces. 

But Frank does seem to mind it a great deal. The merriment around 
him, in which he has no share, makes him still more sad and gloomy. 

As to the bailiffs, they express their contempt of the opprobrious 
epithets applied to them, and the menaces of the ladies, by smoking 
their pipes very tranquilly, and sipping their brandy-and-water, occa- 
sionally proffermg the glass to the more infuriated of their assailants, 
which, of course, is indignantly rejected. 
Hats off! The Bachelors draw up in a line. So do the Maidens. The 
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music ceases. The host and hostess take hands, and advance towards 
them as if inviting them to a dance : but it is not for that purpose. They 
are about to answer the interrogations of the Jury. 

The questions are very precise, corresponding with the formula of the 
Oath. They are glibly answered both by Jonas and Nelly. Never 
were couple so united and happy. ‘The endearments, in which they in- 
dulge, would prove it to the satisfaction of any Jury whatever; however 
sceptical they might be to begin with. 

The council of twelve consult together; and the Bachelors put their 
heads so close to the Maidens, that their wigs brush their cheeks, and 
tickle their ears. The twelve appear quite convinced by what they have 
heard; and seen. 

« But this is only a preliminary inquiry,” Simon Appleyard, the fore- 
man, says. ‘‘ Three days have yet to run before the full term ; a Twelve- 
month and a Day ; required by the Charter will have expired. And you 
may yet forfeit your claim.” 

“ Not the least chance of it,” Jonas replies, embracing his wife anew. 

* Not the least,” she adds, returning his caress. 

‘“‘ Master don’t say a word about the Mistletoe Bough,” Carroty Dick 
observes, in a whisper to Peggy. 

“‘ Hold your tongue, dunderhead,” the discreet chambermaid replies. 

“On the fourth day from this, we shall renew our inquiries,” the fore- 
man pursues ; ‘and we must then put you upon oath, and if we find all 
satisfactory, as we trust it may be, we will give you our certificate to the 
steward; who will lay it before the Lord of the Manor; who, if he sees 
nothing against it, will grant your claim.” 

“Huzsa!” Jonas exclaims, ‘And the crowd echo the shout, till the old 
roof echoes with their joyous vociferations. 

Then comes Tom Tapster bearing a large punch-bowl, and places 
it on the table in the midst of them. Nelly and Peggy bring glasses ; 
and the fat cook brings the minced pies and the plum cake. Jonas seizes 
the ladle, and begins to dispense the fragrant beverage. The Maidens 
are first served, and the Bachelors wait upon them. The punch is so hot, 
that it scalds thdie mouths; but they drink it nevertheless. The Bache- 
lors are helped next, and as they pledge their partners they make soft 
speeches about the probability of obtaining the Flitch, in their turn. 

Then comes everybody’s turn; and Jonas for some minutes is actively 
engaged in supplying the wants of the thirsty crowd who besiege the 
table. Peggy and the others hand about the cake and the minced pies, 
and the pretty chambermaid comes in for her share of admiration from 
the young fellows; so much so that Carroty Dick begins to be jealous. 
Everybody, at length, is helped; even the musicians. 

Nelly has taken care of the bailiffs, and given each of them a full 
tumbler. Isaacson makes her a polite speech, and Latcham says ditto to 
it. While pretending to listen to them, Nelly hazards a whisper to 
Frank. 

The punch speedily does its work, and ev ery body begins to laugh and 
talk loudly. There is a wonderful clatter of voices. The musicians strike 
up the prelude to a jig; and in a twinkling the large table is carried 
off, and the room cleared for a dance. No difficulty in finding partners. 
The Bachelors have got theirs already, and they lead off. There is a 
contest for pretty Peggy’s hand; and Carroty Dick is furious at losing 
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her, and wants to fight his rival. But he is only laughed at. Jonas takes 
a turn with his wife, but the speed is too great for him, and he soon loses 
wind, and gives in, being fairly blown. 

There is a great shout. Simon Appleyard discovers the Mistletoe Bough, 
and as he whisks round in the dance, he draws his partner under it. The 
damsel is coy, but she cannot escape. Another couple follows—another, 
and another, and another! Fine fun it seems, for there is nothing but 
giggling and laughter. Peggy finds herself there again, and Dick tears 
his red locks. Even the fat cook is kissed ; and is so overcome she can 
scarcely get out of the recess. 

While the merriment is at its height, Nelly comes up to Frank and pro- 
poses to him to take part in the dance. At first he declines, but Nelly 
won't take “No.” The bailiffs are grown quite bland under the mellow- 
ing influence of the punch, and throw no obstacle in the way. Isaacson 
wants to dance with her himself; but to this his partner objects ; though 
Nelly, we fancy, would scarcely have consented. 

Frank yields to her entreaties, and they stand up together ; the bailiffs, 
with their pipes, moving towards the door as a precautionary measure. 

This arrangement takes Jonas by surprise ; and he does not altogether 
approve of it; but he won’t interfere. So he finishes the glass of punch 
with which he has been recruiting himself after his fatigues, and biel on. 

The couples go round merrily. Jonas is pleased to observe that Frank 
avoids the Mistletoe, though he passes close by it. The music plays 
faster and faster—so fast, the dancers can hardly keep pace with it. 

Eh day! What’s all this? Jonas can scarcely believe his eyes. Are 
his wife and Frank going up-stairs ? Yes, and very quickly too. 

They are laughing loudly all the time. And everybody else laughs 
too; except Jonas—and the bailiffs. The latter laugh on the wrong 
side of their mouths, for they perceive they are tricked. 

Jonas rushes forward : so do the bailiffs. But the staircase is invested 
by a compact crowd. All the couples have stopped there ; and the 
minions of the law cannot force a passage. Simon Appleyard and the 
Bachelors drive them back. 

Frank and his companion watch the futile efforts of their pursuers 
from the gallery above, and, after laughing heartily at them for a moment 
or two— the crowd beneath joining their merriment—they disappear down 
the dark corridor. 

Jonas is lost in bewilderment, and thinks he must be in a disagreeable 
dream. But the bailiffs rouse him up by clapping him on the shoulder, 
and telling him they hold him responsible for the prisoner's evasion. 
The act of his wife is his own act. He must pay the debt himself. He 
must come down with two hundred pounds, 

Jonas looks distracted. But an idea suddenly strikes him. 

* Come with me, gem’men, and you shall have him yet,” he cries. 
‘ T know where she’ll let him out. It’s a private door in the garden. 
You may catch him before he gets off.” 

And he is hurrying out of the house, when Simon Appleyard’s out- 
stretched leg trips him up, and the bailiffs, who are following close after, 
tumble over him. 

The trio in their feet as soon as they can, and set off towards the 
rden, attended by the majority of the assemblage, many of whom feel 
isposed to attempt a rescue, in case the fugitive should be captured. 
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THE BIRTH OF 1833. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Tot for the funeral of the old dead Year, 
Laid in the grave of the eternal past ! 
But mourn we not its death with fruitless tear, 
For time will fleet-—e’en worlds must fade at last ; 
Memory upon its tomb will scatter flowers, 
And: Hope shall wear a smile for coming hours. 
And yet our hearts must bleed, O Year! to think 
How many of the gifted, loved, and great, 
Thy brief reign snatched from life ; what thousands drink 
Bereavement’s cup! what hearths are desolate! 
Cypress-wreathed Genius lifts his tearful eyes, 
And crested Valour droops her head, and sighs. 


Two stand conspicuous ’mid the summoned train ; 
How mourned at Castaly th’ Adnian Nine, 

When ceased our warm Anacreon’s matchless strain— 
Song sweet as flowers that hands of fairies twine ; 

A shade fell dark on Erin’s saddened shore ; 

A star went out when closed the eye of Moore. 


And he, the mighty chief, our tower of pride, 
Who conquered every foe save conquering death, 
Hath joined th’ immortals ; deep a Nation sighed, 
Its million tears bedewing Glory’s wreath ! 
Yet such ne'er die; lives on, beams on the same, 
Through termless years, the sunlight of their fame. 


But fare thee well, dead Year! thy work is done ; 
Rest with the Ages ; History guards thy sleep ; 
Thy young successor hath its course begun, 
Bounding to life—gay billow on Time’s deep: 
Ring in its birth! look welcome, ve clear skies ! 
Smile off despondency, and banish sighs. 
Come, bright-eyed Hope, and rock its cradle-bed, 
Pointing with rosy hand to happy hours! 
Health, bring thy bloom! and Virtue, sunshine shed ! 
Come, Plenty, with thy horn, and scatter flowers ! 
Love, dance with Peace! each heaven-born guest be here, 
To crown the birthday of our infant year ! 
What lies before us ? seek not to unfold; 
Oh! happy blindness to our future fate! 
Could we but pierce the veil, what woes untold 
Might make a torture of this mundane state ! 
Look forward, trusting the unknown will be 
Fraught with high fortane, and delight to thee. 
Yes, let the future lower, the past be sad, 
The brave of heart will ne’er despond or quail ; 
With clouds and snows the mountain-peak is clad, 
But “ will” the ascent, your footstep shall not fail, 
Courage the talisman on life’s rough road, 
Truth leading still to Honour’s bright abode. 


But lo! the year is born, the bells are ringing 
Their jubilee on midnight’s dusky air ; 
’Tis fancy, but the very stars seem singing, 
And bidding man trust Heaven, and ne’er despair ; 
The dove of promise bears an olive bough ; 
God speed us on the path we enter now! 








OUR BOARDING-HOUSE IN BRUSSELS. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


“Tne Chateau de Schaerbeck,” said the advertisement which lured 
me within its walls, “is delightfully situated on the Boulevard de Lou- 
vain, in the most eligible part of Brussels. It is contiguous to the Royal 
Palaces and Park, almost adjoins the Botanic Garden, and is within an 
easy distance of the Northern Railway, which communicates directly 
with England, Holland, and the whole of Germany. Health, pleasure, 
and the facilities of travel, are thus combined by the inmates of the Cia- 
teau de Schaerbeck, owing to this fortunate réunion of advantageous 
circumstances. Nor is the society within the Chateau less attractive 
than the elements which constitute its external locality; for, while the 
proprietors adhere rigidly to their rule of receiving no one whose refer- 
ences will not bear the strictest scrutiny,—exactitude of morals, and the 
most upright conduct being the basis on which they have ever proceeded, — 
they are incessant in their exertions to throw a charm around the domestic 
life which they offer to the solitary, the homeless, and the blasé. The 
terms of this desirable establishment are, happily, within the reach of 
the most moderate income, and, at the same time, place at the disposal of 
the lonely opulent resources never yet exploités on the continent of Eu- 
rope. An elaboration of details is not the province of this advertisement, 
which addresses itself alike to the sensitive invalid, the buoyant pleasure- 
seeker, the morbidly-acute sufferer, and the gay companion of the social 
hour, all of whom will find a soothing and a cheerful home at the 
Chateau de Schaerbeck.” 

I had been for some months occupied in recruiting my health at the 
Baths of Ems, when this advertisement, which appeared in Galignani’s 
newspaper, fell in my way. My physical strength was almost wholly 
restored, but I suppose a long course of saline waters and donkey-riding 
must have considerably weakened my mental energies, for, as I read it 
over, I fancied I perfectly understood it,—fancied that the Chateau de 
Schaerbeck was exactly the place to suit me,—and fancied, moreover, 
that its exemplary proprietors and interesting inmates were the very peo- 
ple I had been looking for—unsuccessfully—all my life. 

I accordingly wrote to know if I could be accommodated with an 
apartment in this phoenix of boarding-houses, sent an unexceptionable 
reference, and in due course of post received an answer informing me that 
“one vacancy existed at that moment,” which was “open for my recep- 
tion. 

The letter was signed “ Richard Bolter,” and that the minds of his 
correspondents might be perfectly at ease, there followed this sentence, 
by way of appendix. 

“ R. B. is an Englishman, long resident in Brussels, accustomed to the 
wants and wishes of his countrymen, and desiring nothing more than the 
sat sy of giving that satisfaction which has been experienced by thou- 
sands.’ 

A few days after the receipt of Mr. Bolter’s reply, I was disgorged 
from the train which conveyed me from Cologne to Brussels, and a 
“ Favourite” conveyed me to the Chiteau de Schaerbeck, whose exterior 
certainly justified the eulogium bestowed upon it in the advertisement. 
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I was received with much empressement, Mr. Bolter himself coming 
out to greet me, and a smile of welcome being wafted from the threshold 
by a lady, whom Mr. Bolter affectionately called “the dispenser of his 
happiness,” and who hovered, like a guardian-angel, above the doorstep. 

Mr. Bolter was an earnest, florid man, attired in rather a tight suit of 
black, the effect of which was heightened by the ruddy hue of his com- 
plexion and the singular vivacity of his manner. An energetic frankness 
appeared to be his leading characteristic, and he shook my hand as I got 
out of the “ Favorite,” with all the affection of a brother. 

“ Welcome, sir,” he said, ‘‘to the Chateau de Schaerbeck. I cannot 

t over it, sir,—it.is a foolish feeling, perhaps, but I trust not a cul- 
pable one, that I can never meet a countryman in a foreign land without 
my heart yearning towards him immediately. Nor am I singular ; the 
dispenser of my happiness—permit me, Mr. Wells, to present you to Mrs. 
Bolter—shares in my weakness. And so, sir, you have been an invalid ? 
A great many of our inmates, Mr. Wells, have come to the Chateau de 
Schaerbeck as invalids, but before a month of their inmacy—if I may 
use a favourite expression of Mrs. B.—has expired, they have invariably 
trod the plancher in all the erect majesty of perfect health and strength. 
Is this a fact, Emily, or is it not ?” 

Mrs. Bolter, whose attributes were of—what is termed—the “truly 
feminine ” order, bent her head gently forward, half-closed her eyes, and 
smiled affirmatively, displaying, as she did so, a very fine set of teeth, 
and extending a very white hand, which, in the language of romance- 
writers, was “ profusely-jewelled.” There was a kind of grace about her 
and a certain apdumb, which seemed to say that her days had not always 
been passed in the utter seclusion of private life, though, from the posi- 
tion she now occupied, it did not appear probable that she had been trained 
in the highest circles of society. But, without speculating on this point 
too nicely—for which, indeed, I had not time—it was enough for me to 
see what was sufficiently evident, that Mrs. Bolter had been, nay, still 
was, a fine, handsome woman, tall, inclining rather to embonpoint, with 
dark eyes and hair, and not altogether unadorned by art. 

‘Oh, sir!” she said, with a shrinking curtsey, “ Mr. Bolter only speaks 
the truth, and I trust if you still are an invalid, that our care may be 
as beneficial in your case as it has proved to the many, to whom Mr. 
Bolter has alluded.” 

I must observe, en passant, that Mrs. Bolter used a great many italics 
in her conversation, allying her style so closely to that of the advertise- 
ment, that I thought I could not be far wrong in attributing its author- 
ship to her. 

“But come, sir,” said Mr. Bolter, in his hearty way, ‘‘we must not 
keep you standing here in the draught. Emily, my love, show Mr. 
Wells to the salle-d-manger—a slight refreshment after your journey— 
what, no?—ah, you would rather see your chamber ;—quite natural— 
you have the hunting-chamber at the north-eastern angle of the building. 
I call it so on account of the sylvan character of the paper, which I pro- 
cured direct from Rixheim. I make it a point always to go to the 
fountain-head for everything—by so doing our inmates secure the best, 
and we are content.” 

So saying, Mr. Bolter rubbed his hands with an air of intense delight, 
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as if the whole essence of an invalid’s comfort were concentrated in the 
fact of his bedroom being papered with hounds and horses. If I had 
been a sportsman-—which I am not—I might, perhaps, have shared in 
his gratification; but my health being still delicate, and the winter fast 
———- I confess I thought more of the locality of the room than 
of its internal decorations, and “the north-east angle” produced a slight 
shiver which I could not repress. 

“Cold, sir?” inquired Mr. Bolter, whose observant eye was every- 
where,—“ we have a remedy for that at the Chateau de Schaerbeck. The 
fires we make up in this house—chdteau I would say—have not their 
equal aeorees I don’t except England. Coal and wood, sir—coal and 
wood; that’s the way we do it. This is the temple of Vesta,—sacred 
flame never extinct. Belgian forests, Belgian coal-pits. Wood from 
Soignies, coal from Mons; all in a ring-fence, as I may say. A little 
higher, sir—the first landing-place—after the next, Mr. Wells; the 
higher we go, the purer the air; you'll excuse Mrs. Bolter, sir, 
—sensitive mind, you see—single gentleman's apartment — save her 
all the trouble I can—-sole object in life to make everybody content.” 

This speech was the running accompaniment to my ascent of a very 
steep staircase, up which Mr. Bolter preceded me as my guide, till we 
were prevented by the roof from going any further. 

He then threw open the door of a large room on one side of the last 
landing-place, and exclaimed, 

‘“‘ There, sir, there—that is the hunting-chamber! Allow me to wel- 
come you to it.” 

I thought this was a needless ceremony after having received a general 
welcome to the chdteau ; but I soon discovered that, in the exuberance of 
his hospitality, Mr. Bolter was in the habit of welcoming his “ inmates” 
to all its contents, separately, scarcely forgetting the chairs and tables. 

It is not very aa the custom on the Continent to overload the bed- 
rooms with furniture, and the hunting-chamber in the Chateau de Schaer- 
beck was no exception to the rule. A French bed, a fauteuil in yellow 
velvet, two rash battedabd chairs, a ricketty card-table, a console with a 
marble top, and a wash-hand-stand of very diminutive proportions, were 
almost lost in the apartment, which certainly owed all its brilliancy to the 
hunting-paper, of which Mr. Bolter appeared so proud. But to make 
amends for the paucity of furniture there were plenty of windows, which, 
from the flutter of the thin white curtains that draped them, promised— 
even when closed—quite as much air as light, and I looked round for the 
famous coal and wood fire of which Mr. Bolter had so exultingly spoken. 
I saw nothing, however, but a large yawning fireplace, in which a clumsy 
grate, like cag had been fixed, without hobs. 

Mr. Bolter caught my eye. 

‘“‘ That's my contrivance, sir,—English comfort you see,—never forget 
the old country. When I purchased this chateau, there wasn’t a grate 
in the house, nothing but flat hearths, sir, and the things they call ‘dogs.’ 
You couldn’t have burnt coals and wood in them at any price. What 
did I do, sir? I banished the ‘dogs’ forthwith, imported these grates 
from Birmingham, and now you can do anything you please with them.” 

It struck me that the best use he could turn them to, in the month of 
November, was to put fire in them, and I told him so. 
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‘God bless my heart!” he said. ‘ This looks like an emission, —but 
is not one. Fuel, sir, though there is plenty of it in Belgium, is expen- 
sive,—but then the climate makes it so. Still, I always like to consult 
the feelings of my inmates before I venture on extras. You would like 
a fire at once, Mr. Wells! Antoine,” he exclaimed, rushing out of the 
room and shouting over the balusters, ‘“ dépéchez-donc, vite, du feu pour 
monsieur, dans la Salle des Chasseurs, montez tout-de-suite, avec du bois, 
du charbon et des petits fagots !” 

Mr. Bolter was as voluble in French as in English, though his accent 
was not, perhaps, the finest, and as his lungs were good, Antoine, whom 
he had summoned from the basse-cour, soon made his appearance laden 
with combustibles. As he had previously brought up my baggage 
while I was receiving the salutation of Mrs. Bolter in the hall, I began 
to busy myself with it, as a hint to my host that I should like to be left 
alone 

“ Just so,” said he, interpreting my thoughts, “anxious to see you 
fairly installed ; the dinner-hour at the chdteau is six o’clock—English 
time adhered to,—allowing for latitude—try to be as English as we can, 
—at a quarter before meetin the Grand Salon, have the happiness to 
present you to my inmates, welcome you to our genial board—every 
effort, sir, to give satisfaction and inspire content.” 

With these words Mr. Bolter again shook me warmly by the hand and 
bustled out of the room, leaving Antoine on his knees engaged in the 
arduous task of lighting the fire. In spite of the paper, which would not 
burn, the feat was at last accomplished, and I was left to my meditations 
till the half-hour bell— Mr. Bolter’s English custom—announced that it 
was time to make my toilette. 

As I was somewhat curious to know who the other inmates might be, 
I quickly got through the task and descended to the Grand Salon, to 
which the first floor of the Chateau de Schaerbeck was devoted. 

Whatever my own curiosity, as a new comer, might have been, about 
the company at Mr. Bolter’s establishment, it appeared to be more than 
shared by the ‘“ inmates’’ with respect to myself, for not only were they 
all assembled in the Grand Salon when 1 made my appearance, but 
there was a general hush of voices as I opened the door, and a general 
levelling of eye-glasses as I closed it behind me and advanced towards the 
middle of the room. 

Mr. Bolter and “ The Dispenser” both stepped forward, the gentleman 
shaking me by the hand with fresh vehemence and welcoming me to 
that part of the chdteau, and the lady blandly smiling and trusting that 
I was rallying from the fatigue and excitement of my journey. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Bolter, when I had reassured his wife on the subject 
of her inquiry, “I have now a most pleasurable task to perform ;—that 
of having the honour of making you known to the inmates—the distin- 
guished inmates, I trust I may be permitted to call them—of the Chateau 
de Schaerbeck. 

Mr. Bolter accordingly took me again by the hand,—he seemed totally 
unable to forego that ceremony—and led me towards the fire-place, on 
one side of which, in a large fauteuil, was a lady very splendidly attired, 
whom he named to me as the Honourable Mrs. Vermeil. 

“Very distinguée,” he whispered, “very distinguée, — Viscount’s 
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daughter-in-law— most aristocratic connexion, indeed, quite first-rate. 
Allow me the honour, madam, of presenting &c.,”—the usual formality 
was gone through—the lady bent her glittering head, and I was passed 
on to her companions. Mr. Bolter enumerated them in succession : 
* Lady South, ‘enormously wealthy ;’—Miss Smokey, ‘highly accom- 
ished ;—a perfect savante,’—Mrs. Mizzleweather—‘ seen an immense 
eal of the world;’ Miss Pryce Jenkyns,—‘a great heiress ;? and Miss 
Stride, ‘ active erockens,-Aiideihable energy.’ 

These were the ladies, whose qualifications Mr. Bolter favoured me 
with, in a stage-whisper. With the gentlemen he avoided details, con- 
tenting himself by simply naming them: ‘Colonel Berkeley Bagwell, 
the Reverend Spankwell Slug, Captain Cushion, Mr. Mizzleweather, Le 
Comte de Colibri, Major McCurragh, and Mr. Flaw.” 

“ And now, ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed Mr. Bolter, washing his 
hands @ la Lady Macbeth, though with a countenance rather more 
cheerful, “ having made our new inmate welcome, as I trust and am 
proud to think he is, it only remains for me—just so; trés bien, Antoine ; 
‘Madame est servie,"—will the Hon. Mrs. Vermeil permit me—Mr. 
bea Mrs. Bolter will be happy—gentlemen, I will not direct your 
choice.” 

This flourish having been executed, Mr. Bolter offered his arm to the 
viscount’s daughter-in-law, Colonel Bagwell paired off with Lady South, 
Mr. Mizzleweather with Miss Smokey, Major McCurragh with Miss 
Pryce Jenkyns, Mr. Flaw with Mrs. Mizzleweather, Count Colibri with 
Miss Stride, and Captain Cushion, having no lady to escort, walked off 
with the Reverend Spankwell Slug, while Mrs. Bolter and myself brought 
up the rear. 

I need not, at present, particularise the arrangement of the party at 
table, further than to observe that I occupied the place of honour by the 
side of “ The Dispenser,” and had Miss Smokey on my right. The 
room was well lit, the board somewhat scantily covered: tall bottles of 
what Mr. Bolter called “grand ordinaire,” carefully ticketed, flanked 
every cover ; the napkins were set on in fan-like fashion, making a great 
display, and a number of large caraffes sparkled with clean water. 
A large stove occupied one end of the room, a sideboard the other; the 
windows were festooned with scarlet and white curtains, and half a dozen 
large looking-glasses, reflecting the company and each other, made a 
bold bid for ‘the illimitable.” 

Mr. Bolter carried with him into the salon the same buoyant demon- 
strating manner that characterised him elsewhere. He served out the 
potage. aux croutons with the air of one who believed it to be turtle-soup 
—only more wholesome. 

“The Hon. Mrs. Vermeil agrees with me, Emily,” he called from the 
bottom of the table, “that she never ate any potage equal to this. What 
I like it for, and so does the colonel—no better judge in the world—don't 
you, colonel—is, that it just clears the way, nothing more—pleasant, but 
not oppressive. I hope you’ve got some fish to-day, my dear; what 
blessings railroads are! Now we can get our salmon every day from 
England. I don’t think the Continental salmon worth eating—do you, 
Mizzleweather ?” 

It seemed, however, that the railroad had not been so punctual on this 
occasion as usual, for when the cover was removed from the fish, no 
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salmon was there. Its place was supplied by a large dish of skate, gar- 
nished with parsnips, which ‘The Dispenser” announced, in a delicate, 
mincing manner, as “ Raie aux panais.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Bolter, “‘ we can't entirely reckon on the Ostend 
boat—weather too rough, I dare say; if I could have imagined such a 
contretemps I would have telegraphed to Paris—Chevet always has 
salmon. But, after all, ‘raie aux panais,’ as my chéf prepares it, is quite 
as fine ; many give it the preference.” 

The inmates of the Chateau de Schaerbeck did not look as if they were 
of this way of thinking, for a blank expression pervaded every counte- 
nance on hearing what was the substitute ; but, as better might not be, 
the generality did ample justice to it. Things improved, however, as the 
dinner proceeded, and something better being circulated than Mr. Bolter’s 
‘‘ erand ordinaire,” the guests grew lively, and a flow of talk set in. 
Could I have listened to all that was going on, I might, no doubt, have 
been greatly edified, but my attention was chiefly claimed by ‘The Dis- 
penser,” who appeared to consider me, for the first day at least, as her 
peculiar property. 

Mrs. Bolter’s style of conversation was ‘the confidential,” and she 
possessed, in a greater degree than any other lady I ever met with, the 
faculty of sighing. She sighed when she smiled, sighed when she spoke, 
sighed when she raised a bumper of champagne to her lips, and sighed 
when she set down her empty glass. All this denoted, of course, an ex- 
quisite temperament, and her words confirmed the impression. 

Her “‘family-history,” to use her own expression, was the subject on 
which she descanted. 

“ It is something, sir,” she said—of course with a sigh—“ to see ourselves 
surrounded by so many kind friends. Not that I who know so well the 
grappling energy that is in ma-husband (she pronounced these two words 
as one) and the sustaining power of my own nature, ever despaired ; but 
it was necessary that herculean efforts should be made, and they were 
made. I think, Mr. Wells, that I need not tell you—I am sure you have 
already divined the truth, that I was no¢ born to the painful position— 
still painful though consolatory—that I mow occupy. Affluence and 
luxury were the attendants on my infancy, fortune smiled on my girlhood, 
my noble-hearted father indulged my every wish, my fond mother—let me 
draw a veil over the happy past: I was sought, 1 was won, I was wed. 
Ma-husband—he smiles even now as he was wont to do—who ought to 
have inherited large possessions, but did not—a base uncle, his sole 
guardian, having betrayed his ¢rwst—ma-husband, Mr. Wells, threw him- 
self, with his dauntless mind, upon the world, and daringly ventured his 
all ; but when on the very verge of success Fortune eluded his grasp, and 
dashed the cup from his lips. You can understand the poignancy of my 
feelings at such a moment !” 

This might have been possible had I known exactly what had hap- 
pened, but though “ The Dispenser’s” language was eloquent her meaning 
was obscure; there was, however, a novelty in her style that enter- 
tained me, and I looked the sympathy I was supposed to feel. 

“T see,” she continued, in the sotto-voce tone in which she began, “ I 
see you have a congenial mind: volumes could not describe the misery 
of that hour. Enough that ma-husband breasted the surge, and once 
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more rode triumphant on the wave. If again he was buffeted by the 
pitiless storm, shudder when I tell you that he owed his ruin to the dlind 
confidence which he reposed in a treacherous friend! Without a thought 
I = up my jointure for the sake. of my beloved Benjamin, retaining 
only a few personal valuables, the bequest of a sainted grandmamma ; 
these, too, 1 would have flung upon the costly heap which we sacrificed 
at the time of ma-husband’s misfortunes, but the creditors would not hear 
of such a thing. ‘ Let us,’ they wnanimously exclaimed, ‘let us respect 
and respond to the noble sentiment that dictated so much self-denial,’ 
and—will you credit my assertion, Mr. Wells—they not only suffered me 
to retain my jewels, but actually subscribed among themselves to purchase 
for me a testimonial of their sense of my conduct, that handsome cande- 
labrum which stands in the centre of the table. Ma-husband makes a 
point of always using it, as some slight balm to my lacerated feelings, 
though I fear that the constant friction which is necessary to keep it 
bright—-silver tarnishes so rapidly in this country—has well-nigh, if not 
a effaced the grateful inscription which was once engraved on its 
ase.” 

A sigh, which was almost a sob, closed this part of “The Dispenser’s” 
communication, and the appearance of a truffled turkey, which she in- 
sisted on carving herself, prevented its immediate renewal. But it was 
not destined that I should burst in ignorance, for my neighbour, Miss 
Smokey, perceiving that ‘‘ The Dispenser ” was likely to be occupied for 
some time by her legitimate avocations, put in her claim to the exercise 
of a lady’s privilege. 

‘Nice person, Mrs. Bolter—oh, very !” she said, answering her own 
remark in the same breath. “ Yow think so, of course ?” 

I replied in the affirmative, and Miss Smokey gave a short, dry cough, 
slightly shrugging her sharp shoulders, and just raising her strongly- 
marked eyebrows. It was plain that Miss Smokey was not altogether 
of my opinion. 

« Lonepind? she continued, looking stedfastly at her plate while she 
talked, Pw have heard all about the trials and struggles and super- 
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human efforts of ‘ma-husband,’ and no end to heroic sacrifices in another 


quarter |” 

‘Something of both,” I answered, “in a general kind of way.” 

* Ah, that’s it ; you’re not likely to get at the particulars from her. 
Though I didn’t listen I know every word she said. It’s stereotyped, she 
= everybody in her confidence, you're the last victim. If you choose 

‘ll give you another version of ‘the family-history.’” 

I bowed to Miss Smokey, who at once started off, at score. 

“ «Old Welcome,’” she said, “that’s the name we give jim here,” 
indicating Mr. Bolter by a jerk of her head, “has been at all in the 
ring, as our parson, there, says. He began life, they tell me—mind, I 
only speak from general report—a chemist and druggist, and failed ; 
went on the stage, and failed there too ; turned mesmeric lecturer, and 
met with something more than failure: got horsewhipped, if all’s true 
that’s told of him; then he was a director of everything: of a railway 
company from Athens to the Pirgeus, to save two miles jolting on don- 
keys; of a balloon-light company to illuminate all London ; of an anti- 
east-wind and fog company, to annihilate consumption in England, and 
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I don’t know what beside. Then came a blank in his history, and what 
he was for some years nobody can tell, I believe he hardly knows himself. 
He then did something on the Stock-exchange ; perhaps you know what 
it is, I don’t, when people don’t make their own as other folks’ fortunes ? 
‘Oh, ‘lame duck,’ very well, he was one. After that he was an auc- 
tioneer, they say, and, when ¢hat failed, he had, of course, only one re- 
source left.’ 

“ What was that ?” I asked. 

“To turn wine-merchant. Most occupations of a commercial nature 
require some previous knowledge of the subject, but the sale of wine any 
one may undertake without the slightest misgiving. ‘The jargon of the 
trade, like connoisseurship in general, is soon caught, and ‘ vintages ’— 
(I'll be bound he has the word on his tongue now, while he’s helping 
Mrs. Vermeil and himself to your champagne)—‘ vintages,’ ty, are 
nine times out of ten not such as please Heaven, but the wine-merchant’s 
own invention. You stared when I said ‘your champagne ;’ you'll find 
out what that means by-and-by.” 

“ Then did the wine speculation answer ?” I inquired, not understand- 
ing her allusion. 

“Like the rest,” returned Miss Smokey; “it has been whispered 
after all, that the wine-business was only another name for bill-discount- 
ing. However, Old Welcome got into the Gazette and out of England, 
leaving: his creditors they say—for I really know nothing about it myself 
—to strike dockets against imaginary effects, and after trying Boulogne, 
which didn’t answer, found his way to Brussels, where, as you see, he 
flourishes.” 

For a person who knew nothing herself, Miss Smokey appeared to have 
a considerable share of information. She was in the vein, and went on. 

“ As to our languishing friend, there, I needn’t mention names—don’t 
look that way while I’m speaking—fix your eyes on that little Welsh 
woman, or on Mrs. Vermeil ; you can’t see the cracks in her face at this 
distance ; as to our languishing friend, people say she has tried as many 
professions as her husband—I hope, hem! he is her husband, poor 
thing—nursery-governess, lady’s maid, concert-singer, 1 have heard, an 
artist’s model, though that does not strike me as very likely, at all events 
it must have been a long while ago; for, unless it’s an African Venus, I 
don’t see what she could have been the model of, for the last thirty years 
at least. But I don’t pretend to know what she was exactly, very likely 
it was all very respectable—but whatever it may have been she hasn't been 
left altogether friendless. If somebody—mind, I mention no names—the 
British peerage is a sealed book to me—if somebody hadn’t come forward 
about two years ago—and not for the first time—I fancy Old Welcome 
would have been in the Petits Carmes instead of the Chateau de Schaer- 
beck—fine sounding name, isn’t it—and, after all, it’s pleasanter to be 
your own master than pass your time in a foreign prison, though you 
mayn’t quite like the sort of assistance that keeps you out of one.” 

“What a well-spring of benevolence there must be in this lady’s 
bosom,” thought I, as Miss Smoky paused for a moment, not to collect 
her ideas, but to gather breath to go on. 

“It would hardly be fair,” she resumed, “ since you know the people’s 
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names here, not to be au fait of something more belonging to them. I 
like folks that have character, it makes society so very agreeable. There’s 
no want of character here, at any rate. Who shall 1 begin with? Rank 
and sex, I suppose, must have the pas ! The Honourable Mrs. Vermeil— 
a widow bewitched, if not aes ce her husband was—some say he’s 
dead, some only in Australia—the eldest son of an Irish viscount, whose 
title was found out for him when he was nothing better than an excise- 
man—that’s a fact all the world know. Well, he hadn't much money, 
as you may suppose, and the Honourable Mr. Vermeil’s expectations were, 
what might have been called by him, ‘a considerable thrifle below 
nothing,’ when he fell in with that lady whose head—don’t you think 
so ?—looks as if a shower of fire-flies had just fallen on it. She was 
somebody’s daughter who made a fortune by hardbake, I believe—used 
to supply the bon-bons at the city companies’ dinners; this Irishman 
married her, spent her money—she helping—and then disappeared. His 
hat and greatcoat, card-case and empty pocket-book were found on the 
banks of the Thames, near Fulham, where they had a villa, but though 
the river was dragged the body never was found, and nobody knows any- 
thing more about Aim, or if they do they keep it to themselves. He was 
frightfully in debt at the time—everything was sold—creditors realised 
about three-halfpence in the pound—and I do pity the poor man in Bond- 
street who supplied her with rouge and all that kind of thing, making 
her a beauty in spite of herself—his bill was two thousand pounds if it 
was a penny. What she has to go on with now comes from Old Tofty, 
her father, though she’s much too fine a lady to live with him. 

“ Our chaplain, who sits next her—he always makes a point of saying 
grace—fine fellow, isn’t he?—eyes rather too light a grey, perhaps— 
something sinister in the look, don’t it strike you ?—and his mouth, 
handsome, but bad expression? He is a clergyman, oh yes! Married, 
too, don’t deny it, though he lives here en gargon. He didn’t say he was 
married, however, till I found it out; he might have added—if he wanted 
the whole truth to be known—that éwo out of his three wives are still 
alive. Some counter-claims, which he thought might have been settled 
to his prejudice at the Old Bailey, sent him off post haste to Brus- 
sels. It was the uncertainty of the law he was afraid of, not his moral 
position, for, in his view of the case, he had made himself safe. Having 
married his second wife while his first was living, and his third as soon as 
he heard of the death of his first, he fancies the second has no claim upon 
him, but as there might be some little difficulty about dates, he thinks the 
wisest plan is to keep out of the way. Very fascinating manners, but 
dreadfully bad temper ; drinks hard, plays high, and quarrels before he 
pays. Has fought quite as many duels as Captain Cushion, the little man 
with the moustache on his right hand, who is doing the agreeable to Miss 
Pryce Jenkyns. Captain Cushion ought to have been a billiard-marker— 
I have heard somebody say—of course I can’t be expected to speak from 
personal knowledge in his case—that he was one—at Cork, or Brighton, 
or somewhere.” 

“ Pleasant companions these,” was my internal observation, feeling 
myself an inmate for a month, unless I was willing to forfeit three hundred 
franes, that being the amount for the term specified. Having, however, 
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learnt so much, I felt disposed to know “ by the worst means, the worst,” 
and suffered Miss Smokey to continue her scandalous chronicle. 

“Miss Pryce Jenkyns comes next. Quite a genius—in Wales ; an 
heiress—in Belgium. You have her word for it, and her maid’s 
into the bargain; I hope it’s considered in the poor thing’s wages. 
She has got a beautiful ‘ seat’—a six-roomed cottage, I believe—and 
writes ‘Castle Brymbo’ on her card, as if it was ‘ Castle Howard’ or 
‘Chatsworth.’ I never question anybody’s veracity, but if I must say 
what I think, I don’t believe she has uttered a syllable of truth the whole 
six weeks she has been in the chateau, except, you know, by acci- 
dent. The captain will have a great catch in her—when he gets 
her—or the major—if he’s to be the happy man. There’s no mistake 
about Major McCurragh, quite a gentleman, if he only was on full pay, 
which people tell me, he never will be. You mustn’t ask me why; | 
know nothing at all about hocussing racehorses or any other tricks of the 
turf. Lady South’s a charming creature—now, really ! Upon my word 
I’m in earnest. Look at her bright, lovely colour—cheeks, ears, forehead, 
nose, not a bit of difference anywhere, when Nature’s as impartial as 
she’s bountiful nobody can find fault. You may fancy her voice is coarse, 
and that she laughs too loud, but then consider her immense animal 
spirits. Quite necessary she should have them ; her husband is such a 
long way off. He’s-a West India proprietor, and her health is too deli- 
cate for that climate. Dear me, I hope she thinks of poor Sir William 
now and then. I dare say her gaiety is all put on, though I observe she 
always seems to enjoy herself most when she sits next to Colonel Bag- 
well, The colonel’s quite a man of the world—not at all worldly, | don’t 
mean that, very old family—his ancestors came over with the Conqueror 
—will have a splendid estate—he says—when his father dies, which must 
be soon, for he was ninety-seven or ninety-eight, the colonel does not 
exactly remember which, last birthday. The colonel talks about ‘ Bag- 
well Park’—I haven’t a doubt there is such a place—but the old gentle- 
man, who was an attorney, lives at Bristol. I don’t know that the colonel 
ever was in the Guards, but he says so, and nobody contradicts him, he 
writes ‘ Unattached’ after his name, but it doesn’t look it at present. He 
runs over to England occasionally, but never stays there very long, nor ever 
puts up twice, they tell me, at the same hotel. As to being in debt, why, 
I believe he can’t help it. It’s a sort of disease that he took naturally, like 
the measles. I don’t know how he manages in these railroad times, but 
I have heard that in the old coaching days he has been known to run u 
a tailor's bill in a country town while they were changing horses. The 
gentleman on my right Lenh—hele as deaf as a post—is honest John 
Mizzleweather ; did all the business of two whole counties malgré lui, 
people would employ him he was so honest ;—failed one fine day and let 
the two counties in for a hundred thousand pounds each ; he has brought 
his honesty to Brussels, and as it is a scarce commodity here, he thrives 
upon it. That’s Mr. Flaw who divides him from his wife. He’s a virtuoso, 
deals privately in objects of art; is a great collector of Wardour-street 
antiques, and supplies a large establishment there with pictures by the 
first masters; has some very choice spegimens of the Flemish school ; buys 
on commission ; and purchasers, they say, find his accounts, like his pic- 
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tures, Flemish ones. Mrs. Mizzleweather is a very dear friend of mine, 
so you needn’t to expect to hear me say a word against her. Who could? 
She is so useful. Never refuses any kind of service that’s asked of her. 
If she did, I don’t know how honest John and she could make both ends 
meet. But they do contrive it—somehow. The gentleman who wears 
that decoration, the Legion of Honour, or a pincushion imitation of it, I 
don’t know which, is Count Prosper Colibri—a diplomatist, I hear, though 
what government he represents he keeps to himself, being, he tells us, on 
a secret mission. The principal sharer of his secrets at present, seems to 
be Miss Stride, that bold-looking person with the large black _ at the 
head of the table—you can see her in that glass—who passes three-parts 
of the day on horseback, smokes, I’m told, half the night in bed, and 
always speaks her mind. There, now you know all about everybody 
and, as our charming hostess has done helping the turkey—no one makes 
a dish go so far as she can—I shall leave you once more to her amiable 
care.”’ 

Miss Smokey had, indeed, sketched some pleasant portraits, and, if the 
likenesses were correct, an “inmacy” at the Chiteau de Schaerbeck held 
out no very agreeable prospects for aquiet person like myself. Bankrupts, 
swindlers, demireps, duellists—a pretty society this! I must get out of it 
as quickly as I got in, and how to accomplish this end, without fracas, 
became the subject of my immediate consideration. 

My reverie was observed by Mrs. Bolter, who had not been so entirely 
engrossed by her recent occupation as to have felt quite on velvet during 
Miss Smokey’s conversation, as I saw by an uneasy glance which oc- 
casionally escaped her. With an air of extreme solicitude “ ‘The Dispenser” 
trusted | was not unwell—perhaps the room was too warm—perhaps, as 
I had been an invalid, too much conversation, particularly if it was not of 
a soothing kind—fatigued me. 

“IT know so well,” she continued, in her low but impressive accents, 
“how to feel for depression of spirits, I have suffered from it so much 
myself—anything exciting jars so upon the mind. Even the greatest 
cleverness does not suffice to cheer the drooper ;—persons of a descriptive 
turn are so apt to be led away by their imaginations—so prone to over- 
charge their subjects-- meaning nothing all the time—but doing an in- 
calculable deal of injury by their heedlessness. I sympathised with you 
most sincerely just now,” she added, in her most subdued tone, “ for I 
knew that you would be the victim of false impressions. It was only an 
hour before dinner that I discovered the real character of that individual 
—too late to prevent her appearance ere to-day, but I have already 
spoken to hddendand, and his decision will be irrevocable. She quits 
this establishment to-morrow. Money, under such circumstances, is no 
recompense.” 

I put the best face I could upon the matter, assuring the lady that I 
was not in the least out of spirits—a passing throb of headache, nothing 
more, might have affected me—and, to dispel her amiable anxiety, turned 
the discourse to general subjects, avoiding any more téte-d-téte communi- 
cations, on one side or the other. 

Mr. Bolter, as I have observed, upheld all English customs, ‘“ because,” 
as he said, “he loved the old country;” and on this account, when the 
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ladies rose to leave the room, the gentlemen returned to their seats. 
With the clue which Miss Smokey had given me, it was not difficult to 
discover that Mr. Bolter found it his interest to love his country and her 
customs, for, as soon as he had shifted his place to occupy that which 
“ The Dispenser” had just vacated, he superadded the metier of the wine- 
merchant to the hospitality of the host. He was reminded, he observed, 
addressing himself to Colonel Bagwell, he was reminded—but a@ propos of 
what he did not say—that he had just received some splendid Bordeaux 
direct from his own grower, of which he could Jet him have a piece at a 
ridiculously low price, considering the quality, which was superb—and 
when the colonel had at once agreed to take the offered piece, and as much 
more as he liked—he turned to apologise for “the little transaction.” 

“‘T have such a wretched memory,” he said, “that if I had’nt men- 
tioned this fact at once, I should have forgotten it altogether, and then I 
never could have forgiven myself, for I had promised my friend, here, the 
refusal of that very wine—and a promise with me, Mr. Wells, is a fetter 
of adamant. And now, sir, as wine is on the ¢apis, which description of 
wine would you like on the table? Are you a Chiteau-Margaux or a 
Laffitte man? You shall decide for yourself when you are settled down, 
but to-day, you understand, you are my guest, and Chateau-Margaux, or 
Laffitte, one or the other, it must be.” 

I begged him not to think of it on my account, as I drank more 
water than wine, but his proposition received such strenuous support 
from the majority of the inmates, the Reverend Spankwell Slug 
vociferating for. Chambertin into the bargain, and Colonel Berkeley 
Bagwell backing him, that the necessary orders were given to An- 
toine, and a brisk circulation of the bottle speedily ensued. The con- 
versation that accompanied it was of an elevated order; in its relation, I 
mean, to the persons spoken of. I have often noticed that our country- 
men abroad are always on the most familiar terms with the highest per- 
sonages—they find them so very accessible. The gentlemen at the 
Chateau de Schaerbeck were very much favoured in this respect. They 
scarcely knew any one—that is to say, intimately—under the rank of a 
Grand Duke or Prime Minister; and when they alluded to them, it was 
always plain “ Nassau,” or ‘ Baden,” ‘ Saxe-Weimar,” or “ Gundel- 
fingen.” Colonel Berkeley Bagwell was pre-eminent for his distin- 
guished acquaintance, to such an extent that I wondered how he ever 
found an opportunity of dining or sleeping out of a royal residence; 
indeed, as he said, “If he hadn’t been devilish firm, he couldn’t have 
called himself his own master at any moment while he was on the Con- 
tinent.” I rather fancied, however, from what Miss Smokey had hinted, 
that he might have found himself in just the same predicament ini his 
native country, if he had not adopted the paying his flying visits to 
England incognito. Add to this lofty talk, a good deal about couriers 
and carriages in the remotest parts of Europe, wonderful sporting remi- 
niscences, bonnes fortunes that never happened, successes at play that 
couldn’t have occurred, no slight amount of local scandal, and the 
general character of the conversation may be easily imagined. If this 
was to be taken as a sample of thes “intellectual enjoyments” of the 
Chateau de Schaerbeck, it offered few temptations to induce me to make 
a halt there; but perchance the softer attractions of the ladies might 
make all the difference. I determined to try that issue. 
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It promised rather better, for as I ascended the staircase strains of 
music greeted my ears from the drawing-room, where I found Miss Stride 
and Count Colibri—who had disappeared with the ladies—warbling a 
duet together at the piano with great satisfaction—at least to themselves. 

re were more notes in preparation, for a harp stood in one corner of 
the room—the favourite instrument of the Heiress of Brymbo, whose 
“skill in fingering,” Mrs. Bolter remarked to me, was ‘“ something 
exquisite.” An opportunity to exhibit was quickly afforded her, and 
while the Chaplain, Mr. Flaw, Mrs. Mizzleweather, and the Hon. Mrs. 
Vermeil sat down to a rubber, the Cambrian syren fell foul of the 
chords, to the tune of “ Hob } Derry Dando,” which is believed—in 
Wales—to be the air that Adam sang to Eve when they first met in 
Paradise. Nothing could exceed the rapture of the listeners when this 
melody was brought to a close; but whether they really admired it, or 
were glad it was over, I could not quite determine. Colonel Berkeley 
Bagwell, however, who was a little flustered, I thought, by the Cham- 
bertin, was loud in his applause, and paid the little Welsh heiress so 
many compliments that Lady South actually changed colour—the most 
difficult thing, according to Miss Smokey, for her to do—and the rival 
heroes, Major McCurragh and Captain Cushion, began to look exceed- 
ingly grim. But Mr. Bolter, who was a peacemaker from habit, as well 
as policy, interposed with a dose of flattery even stronger than that 
administered by the colonel, and as the highest bidder was always the 
most welcome to Miss Pryce Jenkyns—married or single, it mattered 
not—the cillades which had shone on the descendant of the conqueror, 
now beamed on the cheerful visage of Mr. Bolter, and the colonel, tiring 
probably of the impromptu demonstration, withdrew to a chaise longue 
to renew his flirtation with Lady South. 

As soon as Mr. Bolter had set this little matter to rights, he busied 
himself in arranging a round game for the amusement of the ladies, a 
proposition to which Miss Smokey acceded with the utmost alacrity, a 
nibbling desire for half-franes being manifest in the eagerness with which 
she took upon herself the task of collecting the pool at Vingt-un, a game 
at which, I heard Mrs. Mizzleweather observe, her “dear friend” was always 
“so lucky.” This group of players was not, however, joined by Count 
Colibri and Miss Stride: they preferred Bellini’s music to the card-table, 
which made Miss Smokey remark to Mrs. Mizzleweather, in a tone loud 
enough for every one to hear, when she heard Miss Stride burst forth 
with Amina’s fine aria in the second act of the Sonnambula, that she 
— the illusion of the scena might not lead her to mistake the count’s 

chamber for her own. 

Mrs. Bolter was the only disengaged person of the party; she had 
thrown out a hint that she should be happy to afford me “ any informa- 
tion I might like to acquire,” but as I had formed my own plans with 
regard to my future arrangements, [ told her I should look on at the 
round game, and, with a sigh, she submitted, as her countenance said for 
her, to her fate. That fate consisted in the useful employment of her 
quick eyes as she circulated through the salon, observing everything that 
was going on, and occasionally exchanging a siguificant glance with her 
frank and cheerful spouse, who welcomed me to the Chateau de Shaer- 
beck at least half a dozen times in the course of the evening. 

As far as my own opportunity for observation went, there did not 
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seem a much greater development of the spirit of appropriativeness—so 
to term it—at Mr. Bolter’s round game, than is usually apparent where 
three or four elderly ladies take part in that sort of amusement. For 
that reason, perhaps, that the majority of the players were upon pretty 
nearly equal terms and would have found it difficult to overreach eac 
other. The only exceptions were Lady South and Colonel Bagwell ; 
she had willingly acceded to his gallant offer that they should bank 
together, and as he took all the disbursements upon himself and seemed 
to care very little how often they were made, provided his whispered 
téte-d-téte was undisturbed, Miss Smokey and Mrs. Mizzleweather con- 
trived to make rather a good thing out of him. Indeed, even the heiress 
of Brymbo did not disdain the little pickings that fell to the share she 
reaped from her very cautiously considered stakes, for I noticed that 
when the colonel had to pay she always put in her claim to receive 
* double.” 

What took place at the whist-table I could only guess at, as I now 
and then caught an angry tone from Mr. Spankwell Slug, which shaped 
itself into something that sounded very like an oath, at the “ cursed 
folly”—or some such clerical expression—of his partner Mr. Flaw. When 
I did get a glimpse of the reverend gentleman’s features, | must say 
I felt grateful in thinking that I was neither his partner nor even one of 
his parishioners. 

As the evening wore on, trays laden with refreshments, amongst 
which liqueurs and spirits predominated, were brought into the salon 
and handed round by Antoine, under the superintendence of “ The Dis- 
penser,” who, to do her justice, appeared desirous of meriting the 
appellation. 

‘‘ These little things,” said Mr. Bolter, joyously,—“ these little things 
promote cheerfulness. That is the grand object in life.” And a firm 
believer in this doctrine was Colonel Berkeley Bagwell, whose ‘ cheer- 
fulness” as the hour grew later owed its principal stimulus to frequent 
glasses of hot Geneva and water. 

At length, a turn of the game having favoured Mrs. Mizzleweather 
at the expense of Miss Smokey, the latter affected a horrified surprise at 
hearing the pendule strike twelve, and said it was time to leave off, 
because “it was Sunday morning” and she “always went to the Pro- 
testant church in the Place de la Bibliothéque.” So the game broke up, 
and, while the reckoning was being made, I got possession of a chamber- 
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candlestick and quietly stole to my lair in the hunting-chamber. 
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ROSE—THE DEATH MARRIAGE. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Ir was in November, 
The time I well remember, 
All alone 
By the churchyard stone 
I trod on the bending grass that grows 
Over the grave of my lovely Rose, 
And thought on the silence of death’s dark sleep, 
What a mystery hangs o’er that waveless deep; 
While a robin trill’d in a tree hard by 
His winter song sweetly and mournfully. 


It was with feelings drear, 
My heart all sad and sear, 
Looking back 
On times’s printless track, 
Recalling the fair indelible trace 
Of a lost but long-loved—long-loved face, 
When it seem’d my heart a spirit addrest : 
“She is gone where all the earth-weary rest.” 
Yet nought I saw but the tree hard by, 
Where the robin still sang mournfully. 


Then a hollow sounding 
Of voices self-confounding, 
From inner earth 
Seem’d to take its birth; 
And under my footsteps far beneath 
Something appeared to sigh and breathe, 
And whisper gently up through the flowers, 
“ There fleets no time in this world of ours.” 
Yet nothing I saw save the tree hard by, 
And the robin singing mournfully. 


Rose, Rose, the slumberless 
Are the living, the quick, the fresh. 
Thou sleepest well, 
For the earthworms tell, 
That they revel and batten in orbits where 
There were eyes like blue water in summer air, 
That envied death amid day’s eclipse, 
Kisses so sweetly thy marble lips. 
While the robin’s notes in the tree hard by, 
Rung louder but not less mournfully. 


Tell me, memory’s fairest, 
If for my grief thou carest? 
Methinks an answer I hear from below : 
“ Who treads on my bosom, a friend or foe? 
Oh leave me upon tranquillity’s shore, 
They who dwell with the dead love never more!” 
The robin trill’d his notes from the tree, 
And they sounded still—how mournfully! 


“Thou once to me wert dear, 
But love is silent here; 
I am immortal, and thou art free— 
Seek a new bride in mortality; 
I have married death, I am no more thine, 
Take back thy gifts that once were mine; 
From my cabinet take them, let them be 
Plung’d in the depths of the fathomless sea,’ 
The robin silent flew from the tree, 
Or he would have sung more mournfully. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Cuapter XLVIII. 


Curistmas! Christmas! that period to which some look forward with 
such pleasure, others with such dread. Christmas! that period when our 
blunt, out-spoken country friends take the conceit out of one by exclama- 
tions at one’s increasing age and altered looks, and our once obsequious 
tradesmen no longer “ any time that suits you, sir,” us, but, on the con- 
trary, will trouble us for that little account “on or before.” Christmas, 
we say again, drew on for all the world just as it is doing now, bringing 
in its train the usual concomitants. 

Among other parties interested in the period was our old friend “ sivin 
and four,” whose peace of mind had lately been greatly disturbed by the 
inundation of Lord Lavender’s cheques, who kept firing away on the 
strength of having given Greasy Tom the yeomanry commission, just as 
if he had a balance to the good in Hall’s hands. Day after day old True- 
boy came dribbling into the little pen of a sweating-room, now bearing 
a cheque for a hundred and fifty for a horse, now of ninety for a mare ; 
now for a hundred and twenty for a grand pianoforte, and anon of two 
hundred and eight for a highly-finished pony-chaise, until the old banker 
began to dread the result. A cold shiver came over him as the cautious 
cashier sidled from his post at the counter for the sash-door, outside of 
which, on a large board in white letters on a black ground, hung the fol- 
lowing pithy notice :—‘ Call on a Business man in Business hours, only 
on Business. Transact your Business, and go about your Business, in order 
to give him time to finish his Business.” 

“ Sivin and four's elivin and twenty-nine is forty, and thirty-three is 
sivinty-three, this ‘ill niver do!” exclaimed the old gentleman, as True- 
boy, with his scratch-wig all awry, and perturbation on his brow, now 
came in with one for three hundred and eighty in favour of Sillery and 
Fizzer, the accommodating wine merchants of- 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and eighty is ninety-one, and ninety’s a ’under’d 
and eighty-one, the man ’ill break the bank if we let him have his own 
way. Sivin and four’s elivin, and sixty is sivinty-one, I'll put a spoke in 
his wheel.” 

So saying, Hall took a sheet of foolscap paper of the dimensions that 
he wrote his London letters of advice upon, and beginning at the very top 
of the page, as if he thought he should have a difficulty in getting in all 
he had to say, he wrote as fojlows : 





“Hall and Co. present their compliments to Lord Lavender, and beg 
to call his lordship’s attention to his lordship’s account, which is consider- 
ably out of cash. 


b 


“The Bank, Fleecyborough, Dec. ——.’ 


And having given it to Trueboy to copy, who did it with evident satis- 
faction, old Hall folded it with a very diminutive double, and directing it 
to the Right Honourable Lord Lavender, sealed it with a large butter- 
pat sort of seal, bearing the ominous, awe-striking words, ‘“ Hall and 
Co.,” in good, plain, bold, unmistakeable letters—letters that had struck 
terror into the mind of many a recipient. 
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Cuarter XLIX. 


“Ror this old reprobate!” exclaimed Lord Lavender, as the banker’s 
missive reached him—“ rot this old reprobate!” repeated he, staring at . 
the ill-written omened document ; “ how can we give our Christmas fes- 
tivities if this old usurer won’t let us have money. Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 
continued he, dashing his hand among his'slightly silvery-streaked locks, 
“what the deuce are these sort of people sent into the world for but to 
administer to the wants of the great. This, too, from an old snob, whose 
son I honoured with a commission in our regiment. Ingratitude’s the 
worst of sins !”” exclaimed he, crumpling up the great letter, and making 
a mis-shot with it at the fire. 

Lady Lavender, too, was shocked, for she had a neat little file of the 
expiring year’s bills, that she had been waiting for a favourable opportu- 
nity of presenting, to say nothing of several most “‘ enchanting” shops that 
she wanted to do business with, by tantalising the keepers, in the first in- 
stance, with a little ready money. 

In these emergencies the steward is generally the first person applied 
to, because on him devolves the onus of supplying the bank-hopper with 
coin, and so long as there are any arrears on the estate—no matter how 
small the amount—he is justly liable to censure for not getting them in, 
and so keeping the bank account square. How was his lordship to know 
that Jacob Browntops hadn't paid his rent, or that Mr. Shuffler had de- 
camped in the night carrying away all he had to Australia. 

Accordingly Mr. Gillyflower, his lordship’s “commissioner,” as they 
called him, was sent for, who having made himself smart enough to wait 
upon her Majesty herself, was duly ushered into the presence, with a 


fine bunch of geraniums sticking in his button-hole. 


Gillyflower was a great man of business—a great pen-and-ink man of 
business at least. Nothing was done on the estate without the most ela- 
borate surveys, reports, plans, estimates, specifications, and detail. Nota 
barn was built, or hovel razed, without the minutest record of the whole 
transaction, and interminable negotiations relative to the purchase and 
disposal of the material. Everthing was done through Mr. Gillyflower, 
who issued instructions to poor Drearyman and his other subordinates to 
inspect, and geport, and suggest, and confer, and compare, and contract, 
so that in nine cases out of ten the season for doing the particular act 
was lost. Still, he had plenty of paper to vouch for his assiduity, and if 
pens and ink would have done as well as bricks and mortar, his lordship’s 
would have been the best managed estate in the county. 

For all this unprofitable labour, and for smoothing over obdurate un- 
reasonable creditors, Gillyflower had a thousand a year—a thousand 
made up in the following manner : 


£ 
A house and coals found, andbed_ . . 700 
Keep of a cow oper bolts - 100 
Cash : - 4 - 200 


ee 


Total . : ° . 1000 


So that when anything went wrong his lordship blew up (behind Gilly- 
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flower’s back of course) at the rate of a thousand a year, expatiating on 
the absurdity of keeping such a highly salaried gentleman to ‘do 
nothing,” verily believing he could get a man to do all he wanted for 
half the money. 

The reader will now have the kindness to consider this elegant extract 
ushered into the library, in which were Lord and ape Lavender, in the 
high state of indignation peculiar to great people when low-bred ones 
presume to ask for their money. His lordship briefly “ opened the 

leadings,” as the lawyers say, by a mincing but vehement denunciation 
of that old humbug at re hae a definition that Gillyflower’s 
ready imagination immediately appropriated to old Hall, to whom he 
proposed Gillyflower’s making a propitiatory visit and see if he couldn’t 
get him to look benevolently on a few more cheques, which he had pro- 
mised certain parties to draw in their favour. 

Gillyflower had had so many conferences with old Hall, and knew his 
firm inflexible mode of doing business so well, that he felt it would 
be an absolute waste of time going near him, unless he had money to 
pay in, so he at once recommended his lordship to give up all idea of any- 
thing of the sort, unless he could hit upon some expedient of mollifying 
the old cormorant apart from his beloved £ s. d. 

“How would it do to send his son a ticket for our ball ?” asked Lad 
Lavender, after along pause, during which she recollected the favourable 
influence the Yeomanry Commission had had on Madame Dentelle’s 
bill. 

His dandified lordship shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyebrows, 
looking as if he thought it a desperate remedy—if not utterly impos- 
sible. 

“Do no harm,” rejoined her ladyship, soothingly; “do no harm— 
may make some fun for the Thisthlewaite, the Ventnor, and Runny- 
mede girls.” 

His lordship stood thinking the thing over, considering how it would 
do to have our Tom as a butt for his Christmas party. 

“ What sort of acub is he?” at length asked he of Gillyflower. 

“Oh, the young man’s very well—really, very well,” replied the com- 
missioner, altitudinising ; “‘a great improvement on the old one, who 
hasn’t an idea in his head but that of making money; the young one 
seems to have a turn for sporting—hunts with Lord Heartycheer—dines 
at the barracks—buys horses—does everything that a young man ought 
to do.” 

* Does he shoot ?” asked his lordship, who was all for the trigger in 
opposition to the chase. 

“Shoot,” replied Gillyflower—* shoot,” repeated he, thoughtfully— 
“well, I don’t know whether he shoots or not. I should think he did, 
though—most men do.” 

“ Ah, but if there’s any doubt about it it wouldn’t do to have him at a 
battue,” observed Lord Lavender, recollecting the peppering he got in 
the legs from young Mr. Swellington, who thought he did, too. 

“‘ But there’d be no occasion to take him out shooting, my dear,” ob- 
served Lady Lavender, who, the more she thought of it, the more she 
was altel to have our Tom, if it was only to make fun for the girls— 
young men being very scarce in the country, as, indeed, they are in most 
countries. 
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“ There wouldn’t,” replied his lordship, thinking he might cduple him 
up with old Mr. Barleymeale, and send him on an agricultural excursion, 

And so, after a little more doubt and hesitation, and ineffectual soundin 
of Gillyflower, whether he couldn’t first try his hand on the obdurate ol) 
banker, it was arranged that a card should be enclosed for the ball in a 
note of invitation from Lord Lavender to our Tom, to come and spend a 
few days at his lordship’s seat, Hyacinth Hall. And, eb an 


_ enormous piece of pasteboard, second eo | in size to those of a lord cham- 


berlain’s bearing her Majesty’s commands, surrounded with coronets and 
heraldic devices, accompanied by a most dimiiutive note, was put into a 
splendid, highly-scented envelope, sealed with the great family seal of 
state, and sent per post to astonish the letter-carrier and the natives of 
Fleecyborough generally. | 

The portentous document found our slippered, dressing-gowned Tom 
ensconced in a luxuriously cushioned easy-chair im the drawing-room, 
brooding over the beauties and attractions of Laura Guineafowle, lament- 
ing his ill-luck in not having seen her beautiful blue eyes before Angelena’s 
sea-green ones, and wondering whether it was possible to get off his en- 
gagement with the latter, so as to enable him to offer his plump self to 
the former. Angelena, he thought, had stolen a march upon him—kid- 
napped him, as it were—and he wouldn't have cared at all for throwin 
her over, if it wasn’t his fear of her father, who, Major Fibs frequently as- 
sured him, was one of the best pistol-shots in the kingdom. Indeed, 
Tom’s dreams of the lovely Laura were constantly interrupted by visions 
of the bulky colonel taking his stand with the trifling distance of twelve 
paces measured out between them. Had Tom but have known of the hunt 
and Heartycheer Castle expedition, he would have had no difficulty im 
“erying off” with Angelena, but, as usual, everybody knew but the party 
most interested. And so Tom grieved and fretted, wishing to be off with 
the old love before he was on with the new. Worst of all, he had no one 
in whom to confide; Mrs. Hall, in her heart, not favouring Laura a bit 
more than Angelena. She only looked upon Laura as useful in divert- 
ing Tom’s thoughts from Angelena; and in this state of the Cupid mart 
the Lavender missive arrived. Mrs. Hall, who knew of the banker’s letter, 
and suspected what it was, took it up to her son herself, and found in the 
exultation that the invitation produced. 

“ Well, now, that was nice! that was delightful! that was a high com- 
pliment ! such a one as had never been paid to any Fleecyborough gent 
before ;” and in her prophetic mind she heard the marriage-bells ringing 
merrily as our Tom handed the Honourable Mrs. Hall into their travel- 
ling carriage-and-four. And having exhausted every species of paneg'yric, 
she restored the card and note to the cover, and passed through the side 
door into old Hall’s den in the bank, who received the document with a 
 Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty’s thirty-one, I'd ray-ther he’d paid 
some money to account,” a wish that Mrs. Hall proceeded to combat 
with all the energy of an ambitious woman. 

And now, leaving the old people to discuss and settle the point, we 
will again follow our Tom to the hunting-field. 
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7 


CHApTer L. 


‘ Lorp Heartycueer, who had a large property in Glenfordshire, 
generally availed himself of the period of the Christmas festivities to go 
and have a little shooting there, a sport that he pursued in the most re- 
fined slaughtering manner, leaving Dicky Dyke to amuse himself and the 


‘ country by rattling the large covers of Spygrove Heath, raat Woods, 


and Oakhampton Chase, which Dicky did in the usual leisurely way of 
” Nevertheless, it was rather a 
favourite time with the country, as well on account of the haughty earl’s 
absence as because ‘Billy Brick always gave them a run, if by any chance 
he could manage it; Billy, somehow or other, never being able to stop 
hounds, let him be ever so well mounted, so long as they looked like run- 
ning. Many and curious were the excuses he framed for Dicky, impos- 
sible bottoms, impenetrable bullfinches, impervious raspers, that somehow 
or other never intervened, or at least never stopped Billy when Dicky was 
there ; but, as Dicky could claim the credit of the feats to his lordship, 
and, moreover, didn’t find it convenient to quarrel with Billy, he did not 
inquire too minutely into the facts. So Dicky, and Billy, and Sam, 
careered and capered through the country all very great men in their way. 

Shortly after his lordship’s departure the plot thickened considerably. 


‘Among other indications of winter, besides oileagenous holly-stuck beef, 


seed-cake, citron, plums, and other the condiments of mince-pies in pro- 
fusion, was the sudden irruption of no end of rough ponies, and little folks 
to ride them. All the roads and lanes became alive with little scuttling, 
scrambling things, worked by energetic terrier-coated, worsted-comforted 
boys, exciting the terror of their mamma’s and the laughter of their 
papa’s. Oh, Charles! oh, James! oh, Thomas! Do, John (to the foot- 
man), for Heaven’s sake run and stop them! I’m sure there'll be mischief ! 
I'm sure they'll be killed! 

And the cry was still “they come, they come,” until every hall, every 
house, every place in the country seemed to have its complement of 
“ Master ‘Troubiesomes” home for the holidays. And the work of the 


' ponies increased ; morning, noon, and night, they were at their powers of 


endurance, seeming to increase with each fresh demand, until they put 
the performance of the pampered hunter quite in the back ground. No 
sooner was one set of youngsters done, than another set were ready to start, 
and races of every length and course were run at all hours of the day, 
with every species of start in order to bring them to an equality, A 
sudden change presently took place for hunting. The Meecyborough 
Independent and True Blue Champion appeared with what in reality 
were four very so-so meets, but which caused great commotion among the 
holiday world, and great borrowing of saddles, bridles, and girths, 
Screws of all sorts rose in price, and plausible stablemen spoke in the 
handsomest terms of animals that had no more taste for hunting than the 
flys that were generally tackled to their tails. The little ponies were 
bottled up, and wondered what had happened to procure them so much 
care and corn. Great was the bragging and boasting among the young- 
sters how they would take the shine out of each other, and how five- 
barred gates and brooks—nay, rivers, should be nothing in their way. 
Our friends at the barracks partook of the prevailing epidemic, and 
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long and serious were the discussions as to the relative merits of Pippin’s 
brown horse Blazer, Mattyfat’s Hero, and Captain Spill’s Harkaway, 
which it was thought his lordship’s absence would favour the oppor- 
tunity of testing, 

In these discussions Jug, who always became an ardent sportsman after 
dinner, bore a conspicuous part, his known intimacy with Lord Hearty- 
cheer and recent visit to the Castle, giving weight to what he said. 
Moreover Jug had heretofore managed to evade the exposure of his in- 
competence across country, having stoutly maintained throughout the 
summer that he was a regular “cut-em-down and hang-em-up to-dry 
man,” only wanting opportunity to exhidit his prowess. He got over his 
Heartycheer Castle day by saying that they had had a capital run, but as 
he didn’t know the country he couldn’t give any account of it. Lies, 
however, require a good deal of management, and Angelena, we are sorry 
to say, did not assist her quondam suitor in his endeavours. Indeed, she 
rather went the other way, and hinted that Tom Hall and Jug would 
make a very good match of it. The thing soon came to the ears of the 
respective heroes, Downeylipe, her new suitor, enlightening Jug, and 
Major Fibs taking up the cudgels on behalf of Tom Hall. Of course 
they both went a good deal further than the exact truth, adding expres- 
sions of defiance and contempt, and intimating that each only wanted 
opportunity to show the other the way. The consequence was that a 
very deadly feud was engendered between gentlemen who, as yet, had 
scarcely had any communication with each other. Major Fibs was quite 
sure that Mr. Hall was a very respectable performer, while the Heavy- 
steeders generally patronised Jug, and urged him, whatever he did, to 
take plenty of jumping powder, and sarve Tom out handsomely. This 
Jug. in his cups, promised faithfully to do, though the morning’s reflec- 
tions sometimes didn’t make the thing look quite so easy. Indeed, the 
more they patted him on the back, the greater man he thought Hall, 
until he became quite afraid of him, and he wouldn’t have been at all sorry 
if the colonel had forbid his going out hunting altogether; in fact, he 
would have been very grateful. There was no such luck, however, and on 
a very dark December morning, our shivering cornet was shaking himself 
into his misfitting hunting clothes, by the light of a very meagre mould 
candle. They were all hereditary garments, and had as much pretension 
to fitting as such apologies ever have. The leather breeches were the 

test failure, as, indeed, second-hand ones generally are, having been 
made for a leg half as big again as the cornet’s, consequently there was 
a considerable fold at the knee, which our friend flattered himself would 
never be seen when he had his boots on. indeed, he much questioned 
that any one ever looked at the knees—just as thick-legged ladies always 
flatter themselves that no one looks at their feet. The boots were loose, 
dirty, white-topped ones, with a sad propensity to turning round, which 
they did in a most independent, careless manner, quite regardless of each 
other, so that the back seam of one would be in front, while the other 
stood as it ought todo. The coat, as coats go—when every man seems 
to exert his skill in producing something uglier and more outré than his 
neighbour—was not so far amiss, being a roomy, dressing-gowney, old 
frock of the last century, cut down into one of the queer half-coats, half- 
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jackets, many-pocketed, few-buttoned things of the present. We 

uestion if there ever was a time when so many hideous, incongruous 
habiliments were to be seen in the hunting field as there are now. N ay, 
we may go further, and say, that perhaps there never was a time when 
so little care or taste was exhibited in dress generally, or when such ugly, 
misfitting garments were allowed to pass as coats. What would have 
been thought in the dandy, swallow-tailed days of George IV., when coats 
were made to fit like wax, and the slightest wrinkle was cut out and fine- 
drawn, of the baggy, sack-like things of the present day, with sleeves 
that look like trousers put in by mistake. How pleasant it must be to 
ride or drive in the face of a sleeting rain, with the wet —— drifting up 
to one’s elbows, without having the power of preventing it by buttoning 
the wrists. But there is no absurdity that fashion will not compass, and 
even reconcile some people to. . 

Our Tom was better got up than Jug, his clothes having been made 
for him, but Tights having given Captain Dazzler’s groom a guinea (of 
Tom’s money, of course) for a most invaluable recipe for brown tops 
(another of the hideous inventions or revivals of the day ), had experienced 
a “failyar,” the tops having come out a bright red instead of the nut- 
brown colour Tights expected. Being, however, a man of resources, 
Tights persuaded Tom they would come “all right” as he proceeded to 
cover, and, trusting to Tights’s word, Tom put on his grey terrier coat, 
and installed himself in the vacant seat of Major Fibs’s jingling old dog- 
cart, as soon as that worthy drew up at the door to receive him. The 
major thought Tom looked rather warm about the legs, but not being 
much of a man for the chase, as his old white hat and mother-of-pearl 
buttoned, short-waisted scarlet—or, rather, purple—coat testified, he kept 
his opinion to himself, and proceeded to expatiate on the ease of the 
vehicle, and the merits of the steed as they drove out of town. When 
they got clear of the stones, the major began to divulge the real ob- 
ject of his mission, which was to try and smooth matters over between 
Tom and Angelena, so that that fair lady might not lose the second string 
to her bow. Though Angelena still insisted on the unabated ardour of 
Lord Heartycheer, and maintained that he had over and over again 
promised to marry her, both the colonel and Mrs. Blunt felt there were 
inconsistencies in the way, and that his ey | was not to be depended 
upon. Moreover, the colonel wanted to cash the Lily of the Valley 
cheque, Christmas operating upon his pocket much as it does upon the 
pockets of other people. So the major had plenty of scope for his 
diplomacy, a quality that he had no little difficulty in exercising, as well 
from the peculiar state of Tom’s mind with regard to Laura, as from the 
interruptions caused by passing, or being overtaken by sportsmen on 
their way to the meet. Whenever the major thought he was drawing 
nicely on to his point, and would compass his object, up cantered some 
one with an original observation about the weather, or inquiring if they 
“weren’t early?” or “weren't late?” or if ‘they'd breakfasted ?” or if 
they ‘had their horses on?” just as if anybody ever saw two men hunt- 
ing one horse, and that, too, taken out of a gig! The further our gigmen 
went, however, the more impossible steady, business-like conversation 
became, for each by-road and green lane contributed its quota to the 
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swelling throng, while the open space before Wearyfield Wood was dotted 
with dark-clad horsemen, slightly sprinkled with pink. It was as yet 
but an early hour, and many of these sombre habiliments would “be 
changed into livelier colours, when the sporting masters cantered be- 
comingly up. 

The pinks that were there were most likely of the seeond and third 
class order; men who perhaps had been base enough to ride their own 
horses on, or who wanted to have a look at the hounds before they went 
into cover, proceedings to be utterly deprecated by all stylish sportsmen. 
However there was a goodly throng of one sort and another, including a 
glorious muster of restless ponies, whose owners kept startling the high- 
bred hunters by rushing in among them, as the dismounted grooms 
fistled at the girths, the stirrups, or the mud sparks. Then the clamour 
and clatter on the road drew all eyes that way, and a charge of cantering 
swells might be seen, leaving a clear streak of smoke behind them like 
the vapour of an engine, and again behind them a second detachment 
hove in sight, to be in turn sueceeded by another. 

Wearyfield Wood was a fine centrical situation, approached by good 
roads, as well from Fleecyborough and Rattlinghope as from the smaller 
towns of Torrington and Moffat. 

Dicky Dyke of course was late with the hounds, and at length came 
pursing his mouth, and simpering up in the usual great man style. 


_ Looking over the heterogeneous, blue-nosed, mud-stuck field, he only 


deigned to notice those whom his lordship w ould: have revognised, or who 
toadied Dicky on his private account. Johnny Piper, who had late/y 
sent him a basket of Kent filberts; Tommy Kingsmill, who had marked 
the season with a turkey ; Aideas Dawson, whose apples were unexcep- 
tionable ; and Arthur Flintoff, who had promised him a sucking pig. He 
capped Jug, an example that was followed by the whips, ‘greatly to 
Jug’s enhancement. He looked at Hall, Head-and-Shoulders Brown, 
Beale, Brassey, Kyleycalfe, and a whole host of others, as if he had seen 
them before; while he glanced at the variously-grown, variously- 
mounted, short-necked young Browns with a shudder, as he thought 
what a string of persecution there was coming on for some unfortunate 
master of hounds. 

Having looked the people saucily over, and given himself as many 
airs as he could, Dicky looked at his gold watch, and seeing it only 
wanted five-and- -twenty minutes to twelve, he shut it against his cheek, 
and drawing on his red-lined dogskin gloves, took his grey horse short by 
the head, and rising in his stirrups proceeded to address the throng, for 
field we can hardly reall it. 

* Now, gen fides ” said he, looking around him, “as my lord’s away, 
the conduct of affairs nattarally devolves upon me, and I'll take it as a 
‘tickler favour if you'll all come into cover, and keep there, and refrain 
from holloaing. It’s been well observed,” continued he, “that every 
man sees the hunted fox; but as we only undertake to pursue one at a 
time with our hounds—which I may observe are bred with the greatest 
care and attention, containing strains of almost every fashionable blood 
—the Belvoir, the Burton, the Beaufort, the Quorn, to say nothin’ of a 
dash of the old Pytchley Furrier. I say, as we only undertake to pursue 
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one fox at a time, you'll p’r’aps have the goodness to let the hounds 
select their own! Stick to him, and if they divide, my men here,” 
looking at Billy Brick (who now had his tongue in his cheek) and Sam, 
“ will stop ’em, and maintain to my holloa.” 

So saying, Dick sunk in his saddle, and turning his horse the other 
way, at a slight cheer and wave of his hand the glad pack dashed into 
the thick, moss-grown, briary underwood, and the field proceeded to 
make their first series of impressions up the clay of the deep-holding 
ride. Blob, blob, blob, squirt, squirt, squirt, flounder, flounder, flounder, 
went the weary horses, while the minor cavalry scuttled and scrambled 
over the surface and through the boggy places in a way that must have 
excited their bigger brother’s envy. Dicky, of course, was a little in 
advance, with Sam in the rear of the ill-assorted field, while wide of 
Dicky, outside the cover on the right, Billy’s cheerful holloa was heard, 
accompanied by an occasional crack of his whip, Billy had striet orders 
to head back the foxes, or at all events to stop the hounds the instant 
they appeared outside. 

The cover was some three hundred acres in extent—perhaps more, for 
it was of that unprofitable nature that no one we should think would be 
at the trouble of measuring it. It was a wretched water-logged place, 
the trees not having grown an inch in the memory of the “ oldest inha- 
bitant.” Trees, indeed, they could hardly be called, being little better 
than poles; while the brushwood had ceased to be profitable since the 
introduction of coal into the country by the Gobblegold Railway. The 
wood was therefore left to itself a good deal, save where a silvery birch 
or clean-grown hazel tempted a passing tramp to add it to the miscella- 
neous contents of his cart. : 

The rough and tangled nature of the brake, coupled with the intention 
of making a day of it in cover, induced Dicky to draw very carefully, and 
any one unacquainted with him would have said what a nice, patient, 
painstaking old huntsman this is! how anxious he is not to miss a chance! 
while Head-and-Shoulders Brown, Strutt, Beal, Black, Brassey, and 
others, indulged in coarse invectives at his slow pottering dawdlings, 
wondering at his not pushing on briskly for the dry thick lying at the 
top, and talking as if they would dismiss Dicky, and take the country 
away from his lordship. 

Dicky, who sat with a quick ear, cocked back to hear their remarks, 
and treasure them up for his lordship, with such additions and variations 
as circumstances might require, did not suffer himself to be at all put 
out of his way by them, but went blobbling, and hold-up-ping, and gentle- 
ing, and yoicking, and cheering, and cracking his whip in a sort of way 
that as good as said, I don’t care twopence whether I find a fox or not. 

Meanwhile Tom Hall and Jug were taking a mental measure of each 
other, conjuring up a good deal more equestrian prowess than either had 
ever invested the other with before. Tom thought if he was on Jug’s 
horse he would cut Jug down ; and Jug thought if he was on Tom’s 
horse he would cut Tom down. So itis, that we generally fancy our 
neighbour’s horse in preference to our own, just as we often fancy our 
neighbour’s wine-giass is larger than our own. 

Major Fibs, who was only backing Tom for an ulterior object, not 
caring how soon he drew him off and resumed the conversation he had 
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made so little progress with in coming, now advised Tom, seeing how he 
went floundering and blundering about, to “ get his orth a little tighter 
by the ’ead,” observing that he would be having an “ over-reach”’ if he 
didn’t take care; besides which, he would want all the steam he could 
raise against he got out of cover. 

Jug’s backers, Pippin, Spill, Dazzler, Mattyfat, and others of the Heavy- 
steeds, stuck to our now half-drunken Jug, laughing at Hall’s lumbering, 
unsportsmanlike figure, and wishing that his still bright red boots mightn’t 
take fire. They also commented; and sundry disparaging observations 
they said Hall had made on the cornet and his horsemanship, declaring 
they “wouldn’t put up with it if they were him.” And little pig-eyes 
waxed indignant at Tom, wishing that his horse might fall so that he 
might ride over him at once. 

Long-continued yoickings, and crackings, and stir-him-up-ings, and 
rout-him-out-ings, will tire even the slackest funkster, and both Tom 
Hall and Jug had begun to wish for something more enlivening than 
Dicky’s repeated exhortations, and the blobbing and floundering of their 
respective steeds when a sudden Jullien-concert-like outburst of melody 
from the whole pack, proclaimed that the varmint had started in view 
with every hound at his brush. 

“ Hoop—hoop—hoop! Talliho! talliho! talliho!” screeched 


Dicky, getting his horse by the head, and rising in his stirrups as though. 


he were going to ride for the Derby. He then went hustling and 
bustling up the deep-holding ride, an object of unbounded admiration to 
the variously aged, variously clad, variously mounted youngsters behind. 
What a scrimmage ensued! How the mud flew, and how the half-blinded 
urchins wiped their faces with their jacket sleeves—up went a fresh volley 
on the instant. On they hurried, to the irresistible impetus of the 
hounds, Hall and Jug elbowing and racing with the best of them—each 
looking as though he would eat the other. 

** Hold hard!” now cried Dicky, pulling up short across the ride, 
“hold hard!” repeated he, holding up his hand; ‘don’t you héar 
they’re comin’ ?” asked he, casting an angry glance at the gallopers, mut- 
tering, “ wonder what half you fellers come out hunting for?” 

“Talliho! Talliho! Talliho!” shrieked and screeched a multitude of 
voices in every variety of intonation, as a fine grey-backed old fellow, 
with his neat ears well laid back, and a well-tagged brush, crossed the 
ride about fifty yards higher up, at an easy, listening pace, as if calculating 
the amount of scent he was leaving behind, and whether it was expedient 
to continue in cover or try his luck in the open, either for Witherley 
Forest or the main earths at Clumbercliffe Rocks. The concert behind 
was great, but the ground was yet unfoiled, and while he had no difh- 
culty in meuseing through the tangled thorns and copsewood of the 
cover, he knew they would present severe obstacles to his obstreperous 
pursuers, whose size and capabilities he had had peculiar opportunities of 
estimating ; so he determined to make a wide swing of the cover, and 
consider matters further after he had done that. The sight of the 
glorious varmint infused fresh joy into the field, and even Dicky, though 
every hound was throwing his tongue on the line, couldn't resist the temp- 
tation of a “blow,” so he out with his horn and joined its shrill melody 
to the sweet music of the hounds. All hands now grasped convulsively 
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at the bridles, hats were stuck firmer on the head, caps re-adjusted, and 
each rider screwed himself up to the sticking point, as though the success 
of the day depended on his individual exertions. 

Having seen the hounds fairly across, Dicky re-opened the ball, b 
catching his horse short round by the head, and sticking spurs into his 
sides, bustling up the clayey, water-logged ride as hard as ever he could 
lay legs to the ground, thinking what an object of admiration he must be 
to the rising generation behind. 

Scuttle, scuttle, splash, splash, splash, blob, blob, blob, the field went 
as before, varied by the occasional click, click, click of some little “ stucix 
mud.” Hall and Jug spurred, and grinned, and rode like fools, each de- 
termined to be first, so long as there was nothing but galloping. 

Up the long quagmire of a ride they all tore to within sight of the 
crazy old gate, that had been left sticking half open in the mud ever 
since the hounds were there cub-hunting; then, as they neared it, and the 
forward funksters were preparing to fall back ere they came to the dread 
chances of the stiff vale beyond, a short turn to the left, followed by a 
slight diminution of melody, relieved their anxieties, and proclaimed chat 
the fox still hugged the cover, and was bearing away to the left, giving 
our friends a further chance of riding their horses’ tails off. Then the 
recent funkers came to the front again, hustling and bustling away, as 
though they were quite unacquainted with fear. 

Round the wood the joyous pack raced, now showing their stern-lashed 
speckled sides as they crossed some recently cleared ground, now racing 
up a grassy avenue between lines of feathering spruce, and anon diving 
into: the impenetrable thickets of the wilderness. 

The longer they went the calmer the field became, until, at each junc- 
tion of the rides or cross-roads, knowing sportsmen began pulling up, 
mopping their brows, and speculating on the fox’s future course, each having 
some excellent reason to give why he must come back ; why he couldn't 
go this way, or wouldn’t go that ; though, if the reasons had been sifted, 
they would have been found to originate in the prophet’s convenience. 
Strutt would stay at the big oak at the cross rides, at the high end, feel- 
ing confident, with the “ wind in that art,” the fox would make for the 
rocks, while Brassey, who rode a terrible roarer, planted himself beside 
a clump of hollies that commanded a straight road to the forest. 

On, on, however, Hall and Jug went, each slackening of the one only 
seeming to increase the energy of the other, though their horses by no 
means corresponded in their exertions. ‘Tom’s horse, at all times a soft 
one, began to heave and labour in his going, but Tom, having no more 
feeling or sympathy for a horse than he had for a steam-engine, only 
spurred him the more, thinking to pay him off for his misconduct on the 
Silverspring Firs day. Jug, too, who was of the same order, spurred and 
tugged his second charger, as if he thought his mouth was made of 
india-rubber. The perspiration began to pour down their legs, and over 
their hoofs. The hounds still careered on, round and round, back, and 
across —here, there, and everywhere, now joined by this lagging group, 
now deserted by that, now cheered by Dicky Dyke, now holloaed on by 
Billy Brick. he ground was all foiled, and the rides dotted with hoof 
marks, like an over-pricked water biscuit. Neither Hall or Jug, however, 
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ever looked at that, nor do we believe they knew they were not going 
straight. Whenever the lulling music of the hounds seemed to prelude a 
stop, a view of the varmint set all ecstatic again. Many who had looked 
at their watches, with a keen eye to “pudding time,” were thus in- 
veigled again and again. Even ‘ Head-and-shoulders,” and the jumpers 
who despised all hunting that didn’t involve good leaping, stayed for the 
chance of a spin at the end. Dicky too, had looked at his ticker, thinking 
he had done enongh, and more than enough for any humbugging’ holi- 
day field, and seeing by the failing scent and diminishing pace of the 
pack, that they had no chance either of catching the fox or making him 
flag, so wonderfully endowed is the varmint, was determining to pave the 
way for a stop, by 1 Satine “ Fresh fox !”’ at the next view, when a death 
of another sort ensued. Our Tom’s horse, who had given him as many 
hints as would have served anything short of a wooden man, at length 
gave a series of convulsive staggering flounders, and fell, bearing ‘Tom 
standing like a second Colossus of Rhodes astride him. 

‘Get clear of him!” cried a dozen voices, thinking he might roll and 
damage our fat friend, but the warning was vain—a horse will never hurt 
a man if he can help it—and the poor glassy-eyed brute stretched out 
its lifeless neck on the spot where he fell, a cutting reproof to his stupid 
pig-headed, mutton-fisted master. 





AGATHA’S HUSBAND AND BASIL. 


JEFFREY, When persuading Thomas Moore to become a contributor to the Fdin- 
burgh Review, dwells upon the prospective pleasure to be derived from working 
out certain principles of criticism into their practical application. But the novels 
of the present day bid defiance to all adopted principles. We acknowledge to ours 
being of a very simple kind—a firm, inflexible belief that nature alone is truth— 
that all art should be more or less subject to this primary consideration—and 
that the novel, busying itself with “ human” nature, can attain excellence only in 
proportion to the truth as well as the vividness of its portraiture. Robert Bell 
has said something of the kind when he intimates “that a novel is a picture of 
real life, and the test of its merit is the fidelity of its likeness.” But when we 
assign the whole field of nature to art, making human nature the mainspring in 
the movement of fiction, we give a far greater scope to the re-active powers than 
as they are limited by our tasteful contemporary. Writers of the German, or so- 
called sthetic school, are better prepared than either of us to meet all kinds of 
monstrous productions —for they have a pseudo-philosophical and very elastic 
theory of the beautiful; the great fault of which is, that every critic twists and 
tortures it into his own way of thinking, or to suit his own prejudices. So long 
as a critic can give even a single quotation or philosophical proof, by illustration, 
of the truth of his statements that shall be evident even to the superficial 
reader, such a criticism cannot but be founded on truth; and the novel, to have 
deserved such, must have violated the simplicity of nature. This is what the 
first class of erities can do—the second very seldom; for they are always so in- 
volved in the machinery of their criticism, that they never let the moving power 
be apparent; and the reader has neither sympathy nor confidence in their elaborate 
and confused lucubrations. 

In the midst of these existing differences of opinion on the elements of criticism, 
the novel itself is manifestly undergoing a great—a very marked change. It 
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was once a picture of life—historical, fashionable, domestic : no matter what— 
still, it was a narrative illustrative of character, more or less fruitful in incident, 
and more or less adorned by the graces of description. The novel now—and we 
have this month two striking examples before us, “ Agatha’s Husband” * and 
“ Basil”—aims at something higher than thisin art. It gathers its strength, like 
the folds of a mantle, round one, or at most two, figures : it limits character and 
incident to one or two great traits, and it works at these, and moulds them, and 
reproduces them under various phases, till, having fairly agonised the reader with 
suspense, it condescends to relieve him by « conclusion anticipated from the very 
commencement. Such a work is, to the ordinary novel, what ‘‘ Manfred” or “Werner” 
would be in prose, or a Michael Angelo or Salvator Rosa to a Wilkie. “ Basil” has, 
for example, only one theme—that theme is a repulsive one—but the love, and the 
ruin, and desolation of heart that attends upon that misplaced affection, is a great 
picture, well worthy of a master-hand. “ Agatha’s Husband” presents two themes. 
One, the jealousy of the husband ; the second, a pecuniary mystery. Agatha is 
a rich and fair girl, who weds Nathanael Harper, the younger brother of her guar- 
dian, Major Frederick Harper. She does this without loving him, and the manner 
in which love—true, earnest love, buds and blooms in that strangely perverse 
bosom, is one of the descriptive features of the work. Alas! there are mysteries 
in human nature that even the novelist dare not approach, and there is a want 
of judgment shown in venturing upon such themes. Female authors will, how- 
ever, invariably step boldly where men fear to trespass. Nathanael is no sooner 
married than he learns that his brother has lost all his ward’s money by an invest- 
ment in a Cornwall mine, and, what is infinitely worse, he is led by some foolish 
words, dropped by a fvolish woman, to believe that his “wife” is secretly attached 
to his gay and profligate brother. From these two gui pro quos arise all the details 
of the drama. Nathanacl, mainly out of regard to his brother's honour, does not 
divulge to his wife her penniless condition, and hence she cannot understand any 
act of life, why she cannot be charitable, why they live in a cottage, why Na- 
thanael has to work for his bread. Agatha’s husband is still more tenaciously 
secret concerning the deep-seated jealousy that, like a vulture, is perpetually 
gnawing at his heart. We feel that only one word is necessary, but that word is 
never spoken. If Agatha only inquires after Frederick’s health, Nathanael covers 
his face in his hands and groans inwardly. Then, again, not knowing how offen- 
sive the allusion is to her husband, she is perpetually throwing it at him, with the 
practised skill of a Picador at a bull-fight. The simplicity of innocence is indeed 
carried so far, as at times to verge upon the ridiculous. It is needless to say that 
what between dear Aunt Valery and good Uncle Brian, a villanous lawyer, and 
other subordinates, truth is made manifest, and poetic justice is supposed to be 
done to all parties. But we do not coincide with its allotments. Major Harper 
did not deserve the inheritance of Kingcombe Holm, and had Agatha lost her hus- 
band by the burning of the Ardente, it would have been no more than she deserved; 
and we venture to say that three-fourths of the readers of “ Agatha”—a picture 
of a woman penned by a woman—will agree with us in this judgment. Still, as 
a work of art—of feeling and passion—wrought up from small beginnings to a 
great and powerful climax, “ Agatha’s Husband” stands incomparably first of the 
novels that will usher in the new year in the boudoirs of the désennuyé. 

The author of “Antonina” has abandoned in his last workt the classical 
forthe real; and, in doing so, he has the credit of having gone into his subject 
with a scalpel rather than a pen. We have no sympathy with those dilettante 
novelists who profess to picture forth real life, and who nevertheless give to their 
characters all that false glare of purity and heroism which is nowhere found but 
in fiction. Every-day life is a very commonplace thing—yet, as Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has justly and poetically remarked, “ Fancy and Imagination, Grace and Beauty, 
all those qualities which are to the work of art what scent and colour are to the 
flower, can only grow towards Heaven by taking root in Earth.” It might be a 
question whether more agreeable, more homely pictures of real life would not afford 


* Agatha’s Husband. A Novel. By the Author of “ Olive,” “ The Head of the 
Family,” &c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 

+ Basil: A Story of Modern Life. By W. Wilkie Collins, Author of “ Antonina,” 
“Rambles beyond Railways,” &c. 3 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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as much of that noblest poetry of prose fiction which is the poetry of every-day 

as such an extreme case as tle relations of Basil, Margaret, and Mannion; 
but this it is scarcely fair to argue here: the author has chosen his theme, and 
oe ed an orthodox mode of treatment. It is with that, therefore, we have now 
to oO. 

Basil is the second son of a wealthy commoner, whose fvible lies in attaching a 
most exaggerated importance to family descent and family connexions, His elder 
brother, Ralph, is a profligate of the French school; his sister Clara, just such a girl 
as all young and educated English ladies should aim to be. Young, rich, and 
trammelled by his father’s invincible prejudices, Basil is foolish enough to fall 
desperately in love with a young woman he meets for the first time in an omnibus, 
and who turns out to be the daughter of a linendraper! And, as if this were not 
sufficient madness, he makes up to the young woman in the streets, declares his 
love, calls upon the astute vulgar shopkeeper, and actually agrees to marry the 
fair, vain, and heartless Margaret secretly, and at the same time enter into an agree- 
ment that he shall not meet his wife, except in the presence of a third person, for a 
whole year. All this is told almost as quickly as we tell it. Mr. Collins has 
deemed it necessary to apologise for having placed the love-meeting of the hero 
and heroine of the book in an omnibus, the last place, and under the very last 
circumstances, which the artifices of sentimental writing would sanction. But it 
is this very violation of the conventionalities of sentimental fiction that delights 
us. They met where, in real life, hundreds of other lovers have first seen each 
other, and nowhere would such a foolish, reckless career, so nearly allied to mad- 
ness, be so hastily and so thoughtlessly entered upon, as follows upon this first in- 
terview with the fascinating draperess, except in real life. Fiction does not in- 
vent in these matters anything half so absurd, so utterly incomprehensible, as 
occurs in daily life. The more virtuous and unsophisticated the youth, just’as in 
Basil’s case, the more is the first outburst to be apprehended. 

All have witnessed the pride which the innocent novel reader takes in detect- 
ing the character and fate of the different personages from hints purposely 
dropped by the artist in the course of his narrative; but the uninitiated little know 
the skill required to arouse the sense of danger round a person, and yet not be- 
tray, at once, the whole extent of his villanous propensities. It is for the reader’s 
own sake necessary that the mind should be gradually prepared for evil, tor the 
worst of all effects would be produced were any writer to be so extremely ambi- 
tious of novelty as to make his good personages turn out villains, and his repro- 
bates virtuous and happy. Nothing could be more damaging to the novel than 
such an attempt. Mr. Collins has introduced his déte notre Mannion with ela- 
borate skill and great judgment ; the reader is made to feel that there is some- 
thing wrong, but he cannot divine what—albeit he may have a previous suspicion 
of an anterior attachment between the pale-faced confidential clerk and the pretty 
shopkeeper’s daughter. If there is a blemish, it is the Byronic painting of the 
man—his “unreal” firmness and immobility—his Satanic depth of resolve, and 
his Mephistophelian proportions in execution. Suffice it that Mannion has for 
excuse that he had by the persecution of his father (to the extent of hanging), by 
Basil’s haughty parent, inherited a kind of prescriptive right to be the enemy of 
every member of Basil’s house. 

The conclusion is not the strong part of Basil—that is interwoven into the 
events of one marked year—a year in which fancy, feeling, passion, and retri- 
bution enough for a whole life are concentrated—a year worthy of description by 
a clever and ambitious writer. We only wish the same writer could also be 
induced to try his pinions in regions not quite so gloomy— not quite so forbidding. 
There are love and fancy, and poetry, too, in the more pleasing aspects of reality, 
and of social and domestic life. 
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THE LATER DRAMAS OF SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Enravusiastic in his love of poetry and his homage to woman, it 
must have been with delight that Mr. Sheridan Knowles once heard him- 
self thus addressed by a living pvetess : 

Master of feeling and of thought ! 
Poet, who still hast truly wrought ! 
Rich in the power our hearts to move 
With sudden touch of Nature's love ; 
With thrill of passionate distress, 

Or gush of gentlest tenderness, 

Or burst of free unconquer'd scorn, 
Or pride of noble instinct born— 
Who, of this present age, shall claim, 
In Shakspeare’s art, an equal name ? 
None! Thine should be a double wreath— 
Success in life—fame after death.* 


Those there are, or have been, to whose sanguine judgment “ Vir- 
ginius” and the “ Hunchback” promised a revival of the Elizabethan 
drama, in its richness, fulness, and popularity. Mr. Knowles pleased 
rather than discouraged them by his direct imitation of the Elizabethan 
style—or rather, perhaps, the style of Massinger and his contemporaries. 
This imitation was unfortunately suggestive of uncomplimentary com- 
parisons among critics of a ace, FP to discern and harder to please.t 
Yet there is much to be said on behalf of those modern playwrights who 
mould their style on that of the old Titans in question. In fact, it is 
almost an insuperable difficulty to write a successful tragedy, or poetical 
melodrama, that is not so moulded. “It is hard,” says an eloquent 
writer, ‘“‘not to chime with the voice of our Eldern Stage poets ever 
sounding in our ears; to them, as to divinities, we feel the origin of 
dramatic language is due, and none save the inexperienced or the vain 
will think discovery of another possible. . . . Each new play adds a 
proof that there is one style of our mother-tongue peculiar to dramatic 
composition, and that every other is unsuitable; if the author has 
adopted the modern style, his play infallibly turns out feeble and com- 
monplace; if it evince any dramatic power, its style will as surely be arti- 
ficial and antiquated.” And the critic points to Mr. Knowles’s tragedies 
as furnishing most conclusive examples of this doctrine—they being the 
nearest approaches to legitimate drama this age can vaunt, and their 
style declaring itself manifestly—mimic Elizabethan. Right or wrong, 
Mr. Knowles managed to win the public to his side. He had but to 
address them with his vos plaudite, and the plaudits made the welkin 
ring—if with an evanescent, yet with a hearty uproar. “ Few men,” 
says Mr. R. H. Horne, “ever had the sympathy of the public more 
completely in their power than Sheridan Knowles. Scarcely any impru- 
dence or deficiency that he could be guilty of, in a new play, would cause 





* Mrs. Norton. 
t Mr. Carlyle, for instance, had a passing rap at our author, where he said, in 
contrasting (more suo) our own times with those of Queen Elizabeth, that “ the 
people were then governed, not by a Castlereagh, but by a Burleigh; they had 
their Shakspeare and Philip Sidney, where we have our Sheridan Knowles and 
Beau Brummel.”—Edinburgh Review, July, 1829. 























































































60 The Later Dramas of Sheridan Kuowles. 


the audience to damn it, though they might not go again to see it.”* 
Imprudences and deficiencies are certainly not lacking in his theatrical 
writings ; but it must be owned that he has superior and saving tact in 
the construction of his works, and in their practical adaptation to the con- 
ditions of the stage—a quality wherein so many dramatists are wholly 
wanting. It was well for his renown as an author that he took to the 
boards as an actor; so becoming versed in the “ whole duty of man” 
behind the green baize and proscenium, and, like Moliére, turning his 
talents to purposes of utilitarian gain as well as glory.f In one sense, 
therefore, it is flattering, though in another, and surely a higher sense, 
it is the reverse, to say that he is not a writer of closet plays. 

To effect even a steeple-chase of the most harum~-scarum kind throug) 
his dramatic territory, in its integrity, being quite impracticable, we pro- 
pose to take direct netice, in the present instance, only of his later 
dramas, beginning with the ‘‘ Maid of Mariendorpt”—selecting this sec- 
tion of his plays partly as comprising those with which the public are 
least familiar, and partly as the ripest if not the worthiest productions of 
his genius, 

First, however, to enumerate his earlier theatrical essayings. In his 
twentieth year, the ardent Milesian perpetrated on paper a tragedy 
yclept “ The Spanish Story,” and four or five years afterwards he fol- 
lowed it up by a play called “ Hersilia:” both are closet plays—by 
which we do not mean that they are for reading, but simply that they 
are not for acting. A little later he wrote “ Leo; or, the Gipsy,” which, 
with Kean for its chef, or bright particular star, met with decided suc- 
cess on the Waterford boards, his was followed by “ Brian Boroihme” 
(revived in London in 1837), “Caius Gracchus,” and “ Virginius ”—of 
which the last elicited from Charles Lamb the flattering éloge, 

: With wonder I 
Hear my old friend (turned Shakspeare) read a scene 
Only to Ais inferior in the clean 


Passes of pathos, with such fence-like art, 
Ere we can see the steel, ‘tis in our heart. 


Then came “ William Tell,” “The Beggar of Bethnal Green,” ‘ Alfred 
the Great,” and the “ Hunchback.” ‘‘The Wife ; a Tale of Mantua,” 
and “The Wrecker’s Daughter,” came next; aud then “The Love 


Chase,” and “ Woman’s Wit ; or, Love’s Disguises.” He acted loyally 


on the principle, ‘‘ Be the theme still dear woman !”}—her charms, her 
caprices, her constancy, her passion, her devotion, her purity, her un- 
selfishness—the varying aspects of her whole nature, from the mood of 
“ uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” to that of “ ministering angel.” 
The poetry in which he conveys his sentiment, though not sparkling, as 

RR eS REL aa 

+ “Ce fut alors que Poquelin, sentant son génie, se résolut de s’y livrer tout 
entier, d’étre a la fois comédien et auteur, et de tirer de ses talents de l’utilité et 
de la gloire.”"—Vorratre: Vie de Moliére. 

t A writer in the Dublin University Magazine (Oct., 1852) remarks that in por- 
traying female characters, Mr. Knowles’s excellence is universally admitted—so 
truthful, exquisitely delicate, and tender is the genius displayed in his pictures of 
the purity of woman's heart. The following anecdote is characteristic: “I wish,” 
said a lady to him on one occasion, “I could speak on behalf of my sex, and thank 
you as you deserve, for the way in which you have drawn us.” “ What else could 
I have done, my dear madam?” said Knowles, in his own hearty way; ‘“ God bless 
you, I painted them as I found them.” 
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an Edinburgh reviewer says, with dazzling lustre, nor with a gorgeous- 
ness that engrosses our attention, has at least the merit, such as it is, of 
seldom impeding with useless glitter the progress and development of 
incident and character, ‘ but mingling itself with them, and raising 
them pleasantly above the prosaic level of common life.” 

The plot of the “ Maid of Mariendorpt”’ is taken, aa, such alterations 
and omissions as stage-craft required, from one of Miss Porter’s novels. 
It concerns the devotion of a daughter, Meeta, in behalf of her imperilled 
father, Muhldenau, who, while in quest of another daughter, lost during 
the siege of Magdeburgh many years before, and of whose existence he 
cherishes an irrepressible conviction, is seized in Prague as a spy, im- 

risoned, and sentenced to speedy death. Meeta quits home, and braves 
all hazards to see her sire once more, and to outpour her very soul in 
intercession for his pardon. In the supposed daughter of the Governor 
of Prague she secures an earnest mediator, and discovers her long-lost 
sister. The express orders of the emperor require the execution of the 
death decree on the aged prisoner; but the governor is delivered from 
the dilemma caused by conflicting duty and feeling, by an attack on the 
town conducted by Meeta’s betrothed, the result of which is an exeunt 
omnes on the best of terms, and in exemplary and universal charity. 
The stout-hearted and eke tender-hearted maiden is of course the cyno- 
sure of admiring eyes ; and several pretty things she says, as well as 
does, in the course of her enterprise; but there is no very striking evi- 
dence of art or of passion, no remarkable felicity of portraiture, or poetical 
sentiment. Her ardent, self-forgetting resolve to face any and all perils, 
that she may save her father, is expressed in a scene that recals, to its 
own disadvantage, the similar undertaking of Thekla in Schiller’s noble 
play. Joseph, the Bohemian Jew, by whose agency the redeeming 
dénouement is brought about, is a less philosophic version of Lessing's 

Nathan the Wise—one whose faith and works are essentially Christian, 
eal who, if he is a little prosy, yet puts a Ciristianly restraint upon the 
longitude and latitude of his speeches. The good-natured, fussy, old 
governor, is another gentleman of excellent heart, whom the gods have 
not made poetical, though they seem to have inspired him with consider- 
able powers of loquacity. Adolpha, his adopted child, and the sister of 
the heroine, is a graceful, winning damsel, w hose changing’ moods, from 
gravest to most light, and all in like extreme, are ever sure of sympath 
—whether her mirth defies all other wing, or her sadness dives a depth 
where none can follow her. We like, too, the sketch of Muhldenau ; it 
is quiet, but pointed and affecting : 

An old man - 

With a pale brow, sweet face, and silver hair, 

That would not hurt a fly! and he must perish, 

And no one to console him, and his daughter 

Within the wall’s breadth of him. 
He is Just the sort of father to save whom a high-minded child would 
not give up, or retreat, or compromise, “ while there is chance the sub- 
stance of a thread—a film.” Well he warrants Meeta’s stanch determi- 
nation, 

Altho’ a thousand emperors 


Had sworn against the life of his grey hairs, 
While it is in them, I will try and save them! 


* Edinburgh Review, 1838. 
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Joseph. Thou lookest faint. Some wine will hearten thee. 
Meeta, V'll have no wine but such as I draw hence, 

From my heart! ‘There's not such wine in all thy house 

To strengthen me! There's plenty, and to spare. 

What time is he to die? 
Toseph. Tell her. No use 

Withhold it from her. Her spirit is the arch 

Which gaineth strength by that which burdens it. 

On the whole, however, there is but a stinted outlay of pathos in this 
drama, notwithstanding the opening it affords for the pathetic ; vigorous 
passages and ebullitions of fancy are few and far between ; and as for the 
comic business, it is entrusted to a “fat, fair, and forty” housekeeper 
and an uncouth man-of-all-work, in whose hands its breadth is gained 
at the price of depth ; unction there is none in so diluted a preparation ; 
the wit is out at elbows, and how can humour be sprightly in such com- 
pany ? When Esther and Hans giggle, we hear no chest-notes in their 
aughter, nor in that (if any) which they provoke in others. 

In 1839, Mr. Knowles produced a play that gave the town some talk, 
and did the theatrical state some service ; its title that multum in parvo 
monosyllable “Love.” Although seldom repeated since that period, it 
had a marked success, and with the aids and appliances of clever acting and 
an elaborate mise en scéne, it made what is technically called a sensation. 
It was written under pleasant and, to one of the author’s temperament, 
highly favourable conditions—on the borders of Loch Ard, under the 
roof of Mr. Robert Dick, who, with his family, seems to have taken a 
kindly interest in the progress of the piece. ‘ Never shall I forget,” says 
Mr. ca “the anxious, warm-hearted host, who one day laughingly 
snatched my fishing-rod from my hand when I was going to play truant; 
and, admonishing me that school-hours were not over yet—for it was 
noon, and I had limited myself to the evening for indulgence in the 
angle—set me to my book and pencil ; on which occasion the fruit of 
my compelled industry was one of the best scenes in the play.” Obliga- 
tions of a literary and critical nature are also expressed towards Mr. 
John Forster and Mr. Planché; and altogether the play was evidently a 
source of more than wonted satisfaction to its enterprising author. The 
plot is neither very novel nor very ingenious ; the action is sparsely 
doled out; the poetry is rather fluent and graceful than affecting or 
grand. But there is at least an absence of those stage solecisms which 
have swamped dramas of loftier pretensions; and we find throughout 
traces of no ’prentice hand in the creation of tableaux vivans, and the 
weaving of agreeable verse. A countess loves her secretary, a serf, but has 
never told her love. Her anxiety for his safety during a thunderstorm* 
is her involuntary witness. The duke, her father, commands Huon— 
who returns in secret the unrevealed passion of his mistress—to wed 
another, one Catherine, a wealthy enfranchised serf. Huon refuses, 
but at the countess’s behest, and deceived by her mode of putting it, 
obeys the summons. A hasty private marriage is got up, at which 
Huon believes himself “sold” to the Catherine of low degree ; 
whereas, by a ruse of the noble lady, whose name also is Catherine, 
he is booked for a coupé with herself in a first-class train. But alas and 
well-a-day! the poor dog knows not that; and incontinently he gives 

* Elaborately burlesqued by Mr. Gilbert a Beckett, in his “ Quizziology of the 
British Drama.” 
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them all the slip, with as much hurry as though dunned by a posse 
comitatus of his bride’s creditors, each armed with a “ little account,” 
and vigorously plying a steam leg a-piece. He goes to court, and be- 
comes the observed of all observers—the glass of fashion and the mould 
of form—and but for the rooted memory of that mésalliance with Kate 
the cursed, would be a happy as he is a prosperous gentleman. Rumour 
says, the empress, having enfranchised him, and laden him with man 
honours, is about to make him conclusively and in ¢oto her own. The 
poor countess is hereupon in “a state ;” a crisis is hastened by the advent 
of the empress to attend a tournament, the victor at which, according 
to the will of the now deceased duke, is to have Lady Catherine for 
better, for worse: but the crisis has a happy turn; the fever of the 
patients abates by the seasonable ‘ exhibition” (as doctors phrase it) of 
a plenary éclaircissement, and when the green baize descends, it is amid 
a shower of nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, upon a set of worth 
people who have just learned by heart that all’s well that ends well. 
The countess is certainly portrayed with delicacy and vigour; the de- 
lineation and development of her character testify notably to our 
author’s study of the human heart, and insight into its highways and 
by-ways. Her struggle is the old one between love and pride, and ends — 
as all such struggles do—on the boards. Pride of herself, intolerance of 
all equality, makes her a proverb among her peers, who mark with an 
evil eye how she 
Treads stately—throws her spurning glances round— 


And talks as mighty things as though the earth 
Were made for her alone. 


How can such as she, they argue, stoop to one of low degree, to one de- 
spised alike in hall and hamlet, a social pariah, an outcast of the people ? 
More loftily the stateliest of all her ancestors ne’er wore his rank, than 
she. The serf—what is he but a creature made for her pride to vent its 
mood upon, that insufferable pride, which alone*seems fruit of her 
capricious womanhood! Be the problem hard of solution as it may, to 
the chopping logic of good society, it is forthwith soived by the title of 
the play ; for, as Ulrick has it, 

Never did achievement rival Love's 

For daring enterprise aud execution. 

It will do miracles ; attempt such things 

As make ambition, fiery as it is, 

Dull, plodding tameness, in comparison, 
Nor-has Mr. Knowles failed to avail himself of several highly effective 
situations in the conduct of this doctrine, in the conjugation of this verb 
amare. Such is the scene of the thunderstorm, when Huon is struck by 
lightning, and Catherine’s pent-up affection overpasses every boundary, 
oblivious of all artificial restraint, and blind to the presence of others—a 
faithful illustration of the truth, that by fits and starts rather than by 
habits is the heart revealed—habits being put on, and subject to a 
science of calculation, whereas sudden outbreaks “so take the judg- 
ment off its guard, that inmost thoughts are shown’—hence, when the 
serf lay stricken beneath the forest trees, 

With care for him 
She all forgot herself. Had doubt remain’d, 


It had vanish’d when assurance of his safety 
Restored collectedness, 
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and embarrassed her with quest of apologies—how she had a horror of 
lightning ; how it took away her wits; how she was appalled by a vision 
of sudden death; and so forth. So, again, the scene with Huon, when 
she secures his promise to sign the marriage articles with another ; and 
when he returns from the wars, the preux chevalier of the empire and 
favourite of the empress; and, once more, the interview between coun- 
tess and empress in the last act. In depicting this mental strife, Mr. 
Knowles was treading on ground well worn by himself as well as brother 
playwrights; but he acquitted himself once more with emphasis and 
discretion. Huon, too, is ably drawn—a man “ to envy, though a serf” 
—-one who reads with a music as a lute did talk, and writes like a graver, 
and translates dark languages, and is wise in rare philosophy, and is a 
master of the hautboy, viol, lute—why not also harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
aud all kinds of instruments? We could have relished a little more of 
savage grandeur in his composition, and somewhat less of the drawing- 
room hero: but passing that, he is a leal-hearted and deserving fellow, 
whom we like well enough to hope that he had no oceasion, in after 
times, to enact private rehearsals of “ Taming the Shrew”—a too pos- 
sible hypothesis when a strong-minded female like the countess, with all 
her attractions, makes up the better half of a man’s domestic felicity. 
The other Catherine is one of Mr. Knowles’s stock characters ; modelled 
after the type of her vivacious but heart-whole namesake in Scott’s 
*“ Abbot,” io whose history, moreover, a parallel may be found for the 
mystification of sex, which so nearly involves Sir Rupert in an unseemly 
battle o’ the breeks. Ujrick, the sage, shrewd counsellor, is carefully 
painted, and gives utterance to some of the best poetry and best sense 
im the play. 

Next year Mr. Knowles was ready with another, of less mark and 
likelihood—‘“ John of Procida; or, the Bridals of Messina”—written, 
like the last, “‘in the sweet solitudes of Loch Ard,” and, like it, produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, under the then management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mathews. It is a tragedy, and in parts an impressive one ; fertile in 
dramatic effects, full of slotidaie rhetoric, and not deficient in instances 
of strong passion. But it is unequally written; the energy is often 
strained and spasmodic ; the versification is rather eloquent than poetical. 
Occasionally, however, we meet with noble sentiment finely phrased, 
and situations ably contrived. The story turns upon the efforts of John 
of Procida to rid his beloved Sicily of the presence of the usurping and 
insolent Gaul. When Charles of Anjou seized the crown of Manfred, the 
latter was succeeded in his “struggle with the arch-felon” by Conradine, 
and he was beheaded by the royal victor, meeting the scaffold in his own 
kingdom, 

Like a host that’s butchered 
In his own house, by thieves. . . Beside the block, 
Within the axe’s clare, yet would not he 
Give up his righteous cause, but from his hand 


His gauntlet drew and flung into the space 
*Twixt him and those who came to see him die ; 


beseeching some kinsman to take it up, as a symbol of the Sicilian 
cause: he that picked up the gage, and so espoused the “rightful 
quarrel,” with all its possible tram of calamities, and evil report and 
good report, was John of Procida. Stanch and steadfast was he to re- 
deem the pledge. With this empty glove, and no other seconding, 
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levies, munitions, allies, or subsidies, he went from Sicily, and returned 
‘with monarchs and their kingdoms at his back, the sworn abettors”’ 
of his patriotic though seemingly desperate intent. A proof how 
Righ 
a Although, at setting out, a dwarf in thews, 
By holding on will gather sinew, till 
It moves that giant Might. 


A stern oath has that unquailing veteran sworn—even death to the 
Gaul whoe’er he be, that now has footing in the land. This oath he im- 
s on his newly-discovered son, Fernando, the favourite and son-in-law 
of the French governor—and upon the imbroglio of crossing interests, 
emotions, and duties, in which the young Sicilian and his French bride 
are involved, depends the tragic power of the drama. The interview 
whereat Procida acquaints F ernando with their ties of blood, after exact- 
ing his enthusiasm in behalf of fatherland, and his fiery indignation at 
the oppression of strangers, is managed with masterly art, and excites 
real emotion. The appeal— 
Were thy mother—she 
That bore thee in the womb—in fetters, how 
Wouldst deal with those that put them on? Wouldst talk 
And laugh with them--shake hands with them—embrace them ? 
“Thou wouldst not?” But I tell thee, slave, thou wouldst. 
For what’s thy country, be she not thy mother, 
And like a mother loved by thee ?— 


this appeal, we say, suggests a parallel passage, of much greater inten- 
sity of passion and force of colouring, in the splendid opening of “ The 
Roman,” by Sydney Yendys, where Rome is presented under the same 
maternal aspect.* Very striking, too,is the elaboration of the patriot 
father’s struggle between patriotism and fatherhood—between the in- 
exorable claims of his ideal and the budding sympathies of a new-born 
relationship. The woes of the catastrophe are highly wrought—Isoline’s 
agony during the massacre, arising from apprehension for her father’s 
fate, ‘and devotion to her panic-stricken husband, is touching in its vehe- 
ment nature, and verges on the sublime in its impulsive outbursts. With 
all its defects, this tragedy is starred with clustering beauties, and has a 


ad —— We left her. [and all 
The brothers that her milk had fed. We left her— 
And strange dark robbers, with unwonted names, 
Abused her, bound her, pillaged her, profaned her! 
Bound her clasped hands, and gagg’d the trembling lips 
That pray’d for her lost children. And we stood, 
And she knelt to us, and we saw her kneel, 
And look’d upon her coldly and denied her! 
Denied her in her agony—and counted 
Before her sanguine eyes the gold that bought 
Her pangs. 
The robbers wearied, and they bade us hold her, 
Lest her death-struggles should get free. She look’d 
Upon me with the face that lit my childhood, 
She call’d me with the voices of old times, 
She blest me in her madness.. But they show’d us 
Gold, and we seized upon her, held her, bound her, 
Smote her. She murmur’d kind words, and I gave her 
Blows. .. . . And my mother was 
Yours. And each man among you day by day 
Takes, bowing, the same price that sold my mother, 
And does not blush. Her name is Rome.—“ The Roman,” pp. 4—6. 
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romantic interest that sometimes enthrals the mind, testifying the reality, 
if also the fluctuations, of the author’s dramatic power. 

Another year (1841) and another play. This time it is a comedy, 
* Old Maids”— illustrating the heart-experiences of Ladies Blanche and 
Anne, a vivacious couplet, by themselves consecrated to single blessed- 
ness, and by circumstances and emotions “over which they have no 
control,” enwreathed, vastly to their satisfaction, in chains of wedlock ; 
so that in the epilogue they make a grace of their defection, and pray 
to be applauded as comfortable martyrs in the cause for which they had 
contended with more zeal than knowledge—hugging their chains, and 
turning 

With loving faith the links to flowers, 
Of which the poorest beggars liberty. 

Sir Philip Brilliant is neatly finished off—the not unnatural and un- 
exampled amalgam of a butterfly in the drawing-room, and a man in the 
field: his nature is of the true stuff; he is a blade of proof in a dainty 
scabbard—you may laugh at the scabbard, but you won’t at the blade. 
A living philosopher has remarked that many instances, during the last 
war, showed us that in the frivolous dandy might often look the most 
fiery and accomplished of aides-de-camp ; and these cases show, that men, 
in whom the world sees only elegant rouwés, sometimes from carelessness, 
sometimes from want of opening for display, conceal qualities of penetrating 
sagacity, and a learned spirit of observation, such as may be looked for 
vainly in persous of more solemn and academic pretension. Such a social 
paradox is Sir Philip, who, before he has done, contrives to amaze his 
familiars that a man “ so slight to contemplate” should realise a ‘‘ gene- 
rous manhood so robust in healthy comeliness,” and to impel a compas- 
sionate lady to argue thus with herself : 


That man has got a heart and does not know it. 
Nouglhit of himself, save what his mirror shows him, 
He sees. His eyes are shut to what he is 

Within, where lie his nobler properties ; 

I'll open them, and make a man of him! 


The comedy is light and heavy by turns—somewhat flighty and extra- 
vagant in incident—and at the same tiie hackneyed in treatment. The 
wit has a fade lustre, nor does the humour gush with the fresh bubbling 
effervescence of a newly unsealed spring. Wit and humour there are, 
notwithstanding ; and of a kind more fresh and sparkling than might be 
looked for from one who had already taxed his brain so many a time and 
oft. The high-life below stairs, we must add, connected with the epi- 
sode of dolt-headed John Blount, is but indifferent fooling; and the cha- 
racter of John himself is simply absurd. Harley might squeeze a laugh 
out of it; but in the closet the part suggests but dreary mirth. 

The comedy was followed (1842) by a play of the “ poetical melo- 
drama” species—‘“ The Rose of Arragon:” which tells how Olivia, a 
peasant wedded to a prince, saves the realm from sedition and anarchy, 
returning good for evil to the king and court which had despised and 
wronged her. Olivia is a bright and noble being, conceived and realised 
in her author’s most genial mood ; and worthy of her sisterly love is the 
magnanimous villager, Alasco—the mouthpiece of some of Mr. Knowles’s 
most stirring eloquence, and a quite inexhaustible source of lofty senti- 
ment. His treacherous friend, Almagro—the foiled suitor of Olivia, and 
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the temporary Regent of Saragossa—is also vigorously depicted, with 
subtle traits which bespeak study and penetration. He is arrogant, over- 
bearing to the weak, ungrateful, and treacherous. 

Of all pernicious things, the very worst 

Is large ambition with a narrow soul, 

Because it strives for power which, when obtain’'d, 

Tis certain to abuse. 


Such is the ambition of Almagro, coupled with a vanity voracious as 
the hunger that’s disease, which, though ‘tis gorged full to the throat, 
cannot stop craving on. ‘For his own ends he heaps up discontents 
’gainst all above him, to crush them with the weight—not for the hatred 
he bears oppression, but for envy of it—blaming the grievance he himself 
inflicts not.” One or two of the dialogues between him and Alasco are 
excellent; that in the dungeon of torture, notwithstanding its “little 
more than kin” to German horrors and the trap-door accessories of our 
transpontine theatres, is conducted with the ease of a stage tactician. 
Villain as Almagro is, one hardly likes to see him si.ting on the rack— 
that couch of groans, of sweat-drops, wrung by dint of agony, of death- 
pangs, thick and sharp, though lingering. “ Decline you the fair seat ?” 
asketh Alasco. Why, as Alasco had appropriated the only other “ fair 
seat” —to wit, the block—there was almost too pungent an irony in this 
grim version of Hobson’s choice. But Alasco makes more than amends 
when he begs off this rascal who can so cleverly smile, and smile, and 
smile, and be a villain, from the plenipotentiary embrace of the rack, to 
which the restored king had given him letters of advice. We admire 
the warm-hearted burst: 
Spare him! O God! sir, we were boys together. 
Howe’er it changes with us on life’s road, 
‘The sunny start all intervals breaks through, 
And warms us with the olden mood again! 
The hearty laugh of youth is in mine ear, 
And there stands he who shared it with me, now 
A woeful bankrupt. 

There are many such tid-bits in the “ Rose of Arragon.”’ 

The Drury Lane management (1843) of Mr. Macready gave another 
opening for a play by Sheridan Knowles. Again a novel provided him 
with a plot. The prolific dramatist borrowed a story from the prolific 
romancist, Mr. G. P. R. James. ‘The Secretary” is an adaptation of 
“The King’s Highway.” It presents the author’s favourite subject of a 
lady stooping te woo one whom conventional restraints forbid to take the 
initiative. Such a presentment requires great skill in o’erstepping not 
the modesty of nature, and in keeping up our respect for the lady while 
touched by her ardour. This skill Mr. Knowles eminently possesses ; 
and though the situation has no “ infinite variety” such as time cannot 
stale, he contrives to invest each successive enactment of it with an indi- 
vidual interest. Wilton Brown, the “Secretary,” is the Sir Thomas 
Clifford, or the Huon, in this reverse system of popping the question; a 
man with a coat not respondent to his head and heart; low in circum- 
stance and lofty by nature, for 

A man that owns 
A noble soul is not an humble man, 
In the poor sense wherein the sapient world 
Mouths out the trite and questionable phrase. 
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Lady Laura is as generous and impetuous as her predecessors ; but not so 
true to reality, or to art, ischnalabtontion of ¥ passion. She holds a 
virtue higher than a grace, and therefore prefers honesty to bashfulness. 
Let the pillars of society quiver and quake as they list at her masculine 
procedure—she exults with masculine philosophy in her mens conscia 
let them exclaim, 


O, doubtful pass 
To come to!—for a maiden unenforced 
To tell her love! What can be urged for her? 
What can she urge herself? 


She is not a whit dumbfoundered by the cross-examination, but replies: 


; Why this,—that heaven 
Inform’d her ; so she knew its handiwork, 
And worshipp’d heaven in it! 


An unanswerable position to take up, in behalf of 
A man to love whom is to boast one’s self. 


The world may utter its ‘critique of pure reason” as it will, and draw 
i as many systems of courtship, and text-books of etiquette, and logics 

matrimony, as it pleases: Lady Laura, meanwhile, refuses to admit 
logic as a guide, or authority as a law, and resolutely abides by her own 
intuitions, as indeed most young ladies do in such matters, albeit not 
with the same practical determination. She erects her intuitions into a 
science, and puts the science into practice. Colonel Green is the only 
other character of note; a man who has endured the buffets of the 
battle of life in sturdy self-reliance, and is sound and hale within. The 
bad man of the play (what an indispensable personage is that! and one 
that deserves a service of gold plate as much as other indifferent cha- 
racters in actual life), Lord Byerdale, is a rather commonplace villain, 
whom one is not at the trouble to hate so much as might be desirable ; 
and the Mercutio, his son, talks an infinite deal of nothing not quite so 
cleverly as Gratiano did on the quays of Venice. 

With “The Secretary” terminated the cours dramatique of Mr. 
Knowles. Be it true or not that all the world’s a stage, and all its men 
and women merely players, there is no gainsaying the fact that he, in 
his time, has played many parts—off as well as on the boards. Nowa 
song-writer; now a professor of rhetoric; now an opera librettist ; now 
a schoolmaster* at Belfast; now a dramatist; now an actor; now a 
theological controversialist ; now a lecturer; now a novelist; and now— 
emphatically now—if the newspapers fib not, a chartered professor of 
elocution at a Baptist college—himself a professed and duly matriculated 
Baptist. There is something amusing, and withal serious, in the incom- 
patibility of this, his final vocation, with the report of a monthly con- 
temporary, that Mr. Knowles is now enjoying the curatorship of Shak- 
speare’s house at Stratford-upon-Avon. . 





* In which capacity one of his pupils, Mr. Attorney-General Napier, speaks of 
him with fervent eulogy :—“ No man gave so great an impulse to the cause of 
education in the north of Ireland. His habits were altogether those of a child of 
genius—hence his discipline was irregular; he was neither our schoolmaster nor 
our schoolfellow—he was both, and sometimes more than both; but we loved him, 
and he taught us. ... I delight,” adds the hon. and learned gentleman, “ in the 
simplest tribute to my dear old master, whom I love as heartily as when [ hid his 
cane, or put his hat up the chimney.”— Dublin U. Mag., ccxxxviii. 
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CREOSOTING TIMBER. 
BY FREDERICK MARSHALL. 


Everysopy has had the toothache ; consequently, everybody knows 
what creosote is. Very few people are, however, aware that the clear, 
watery-looking spirit with which they have vainly scorched and _blistered 
their gums is, though in a different form, a cure for all the ills which 
wood is heir to. 

From the days of Pliny downwards, all manner of ideas have been 
suggested, and all manner of efforts made to prolong the natural dura- 
tion of timber, by enduing it with an artificial power of resistance to its 
foes. Lime, salt, corrosive sublimate, and countless other chemical 
agents have been infructuously tried; their use did not appear to add 
one single year to the evanescent lives of poles and rafters. Dry rot and 
wet rot, ants and worms, were as destructive as ever, and there seemed to 
be no prospect of bestowing on timber the immortality so much desired 
for it. 

In 1839, a patent was. obtained, by Mr. John Bethell, for preserving 
wood, by injecting into it oil of tar, commonly known as oil of creosote, 
from the quantity of that spirit which it contains: the experience of 
thirteen years appears to prove that the long-sought discovery has at last 
been made. In the Great Exhibition last year, attested average speci- 
mens of creosoted timber were shown, which positively were, after ten or 
twelve years’ constant use, as sound and solid as when they were first put 
down ; while in immediate and most suggestive comparison with them 
were pieces of undoctored wood which, after one-third of the saem sort 
of service as their pickled neighbours had performed, presented the 
external similitude of pulverised hay, or shrivelled honeycomb. Mr. 
Bethell’s invention was mentioned, with strong commendation, in the 
Jurors’ reports, and a prize medal was awarded to him for it. 

The so-called “creosote,” employed in this process of embalming 
wood, is one of the products obtained by distillation from common coal 
tar. It is a thick, dark brown oil, rather heavier than water, with which, 
of course, it will not mix. It is not quite the sort of stuff which one 
would like to put into one’s mouth, even in the delusive hope of curing 
pain. The spirit which the chemists sell by the same name is distilled, 
with much more care and elaboration, from a different material. 

Mr. Bethell’s principal works near London are at East Greenwich. 
They have a wharf frontage to the river, for the reception of the raw tim- 
ber, which is brought alongside in barges, and is landed and piled into 
stacks until its turn comes for undergoing the treatment which is to be- 
stow upon it everlasting youth. The timber consists of railway sleepers, 
piles, telegraph posts, and other articles for use in the open air. Palings, 
pit-props, and hop-poles, are often sent to be preserved, and the process 
has even been tried upon waste fish, for use as manure. 

In the middle of the works stand, or rather lie conspicuous, side by 
side, two immense wrought-iron cylinders, each seventy feet long, and 
six feet in diameter inside; with doors at one end, and a tramway run- 
ning from the river side right into each. Next to them isa brick “ dry- 
ing house,” with ovens and flues for drying and smoking the wood. 
Some large, open, iron tanks, a steam-engine, and a saw-mill, complete 
the machinery of the establishment. 
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Several thousand “blocks,” or double sleepers, lie piled about the 
ground. Each block is nine feet long and ten inches square, so as to 
make, when sawn down the middle, two sleepers of the usual English 
narrow-guage size of nine feet long, ten inches wide, and five inches 
thick. Semicircular sleepers, of the same proportions, are also some- 
times used ; but they are more common abroad than in England. 

The cutting of the blocks is the first process which they undergo. The 
sleepers which they form are carried from the saw-mill to the drying- 
house, where they remain for twenty-four hours in an atmosphere of 
dense smoke, at a temperature of 180 degrees ; the effect produced upon 
them is almost exactly similar to the “curing” of herrings or bacon. 
The whole of the inherent moisture of the wood being thus expelled, and 
the albumen in the sap-vessels being coagulated by the heat, the sleepers 
are placed on trucks, and are run along the tramway right into the cylin- 
der. As many truck loads as it will hold are vocal into it one after the 
other, and when it is packed full, or, in creosoting language, “ charged,” 
the doors are closed and made air tight. A steam exhausting pump is 
then applied to the cylinder ; all the atmospheric air in it is sucked out, 
and a vacuum is created in it, and in the wood which it contains. ‘The 
creosote oil is then thrown, by an hydrostatic force-pump, from a neigh- 
bouring reservoir, into the cylinder, at a continuous pressure of 180]bs. to 
the inch, and it naturally and necessarily rushes into the pores of the 
wood to replace the air which has been withdrawn from them. The 
foice-pump is kept at work for ten or twelve hours, by which time a suffi- 
cient quautity of oil (usually two-thirds of a gallon, or 7lbs. weight, 
to a cubic foot of pine timber) has been injected. The doors are then 
opened, the pickled wood is drawn out again in the trucks, and a fresh 
“charge” is introduced in its place. The finished wood is reloaded 
into barges, and is carried off to its thenceforth eternal duties. 

In cases where it is not considered essential to so thoroughly imbue 
the wood with the preservative oil, it is simply thrown, after having been 
smoke-dried, into an open tank full of hot creosote, and is allowed to 
soak there for forty-eight hours. This less expensive process can, how- 
ever, only be sete to short lengths of timber; long pieces must be 
submitted to pressure in the exhausting cylinder ; for as the oil enters at 
the ends, and not at the sides, force is necessary to send it up to any 
distance beyond four or five feet. : 

As the men at the Greenwich establishment are paid by piece-work, 
they will sometimes dispense with the trucks and tramway, and will, in 
order to get a larger charge at once, pack the wood into the cylinder 
with their own hands; and as they must also, in that case, withdraw it 
themselves, they are obliged to go right into the oil-dripping cylinder to 
perform their dotiee, and have to breathe an atmosphere of tar which, 
though it almost blinds them, from its effect upon the eyes, yet gives 
them an amount of appetite which no other known stimulant can impart. 
Perhaps the chef of some illustrious gourmet will act upon this informa- 
tion, and will invent, as a substitute for hunger-inspiring oysters, a “ vol- 
au-vent 4 l’huile de goudron.” 

The action of creosote upon wood is to completely fill up the pores, 
and to coat the fibres ; so that it almost loses the character of wood, and 
acquires the consistency of pitch. It is, when thus prepared, utterly in- 
sensible to the action of air or water ; its natural tendency to fermenta- 
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tion is destroyed by the removal of the causes which produce it ; and we 
all know that, without previous fermentation, decay cannot occur. It is 
so pre-eminently nasty to the taste (in spite of its appetising effects) that 
even the voracious teredo will not touch it, but abandons it for the more 
luxurious feeding which he finds in uncreosoted timber. 

One of the most observable points of this process is that it bestows its 
gift of longevity mainly on the poorer and more despised sorts of wood, 
and comparatively refuses it to the aristocrats of timber. Pine, fir, and 
all soft porous woods, obtain from it an apparently endless grant of life ; 
while vak and beech, and all the harder trees, are prevented, by their own 
superior close grain, from an equal participation in its benefits. The oil 
cannot get into them in sufficient quantity to thoroughly fill all their 
pores. 

It was imagined, some few years ago, that all the effects which we have 
described as consequent upon the application of creosote, could be pro- 
duced with equal certainty by corrosive sublimate. The latter preserva- 
tive has, however, failed completely, especially in cases where wood im- 
bued with it has been subjected to the excavating propensities of sea- 
worms. They have eaten the sublimate (poison though it is) and the 
wood together; and they in no way risked their valuable lives when par- 
taking of such deleterious food, for corrosive sublimate, when mixed with 
white of egg, or any form of albumen, such as that contained in the sap 
of timber, is as harmless as the most tender-hearted entomologist could 
desire. 

‘The application of creosote to railway sleepers appears to be becoming 
almost universal in England, and it is also very extensively employed for 
the same purpose abroad. _If it continue to faithfully discharge its duties, 
and to watch with the unfailing care it has hitherto exhibited over the 
wooden interests committed to its charge, shielding them from all enemies, 
however powerful or cunning, we may expect that, in the course of time, 
forests will begin to grow all over the world again, because there will be 
no use for them when cut down. When that happens, what will become 
of the timber merchants ? But perhaps the end of the world may arrive 
in the interval, so that the question will not have to be asked. 





LISETTE’S CASTLES IN THE ATR. 


FROM THE DANISH OF H, P. HOLST. 


By Mrs. Busupy. 


[ HAVE always considered a garret as one of the most poetical abodes 
on earth. Ye happy beings who, from that lofty altitude, ean look down 
upon the paltry bustle of the world, do ye not also appreciate the advan- 
tages which ye possess ? Envy not those whose cradles were rocked in 
palaces or gilded saloons, for their good fortune cannot be compared to 
yours. In these airy regions peace aud freedom reign. Ye are sur- 
rounded with the purest atmosphere—ye have but to throw open your 
elevated casements to inhale the clear, fresh air, whilst the rich beneath 
you, in their close chambers, seck eagerly for one breath of it to refresh 
them, and assist their stifled respiration. No prying opposite neighbour 
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watches you, or disturbs your peace ; there is nothing except the swallow 
which builds its nest upon the roof, or the linnet that flutters before your 
window, and greets you with its song. Ye are raised far above all human 
misery, for none of it is apparent to your eye ; the manifold sounds of the 
busy street-—the itinerant vendor's varied cries—the rumbling of car- 
riages and carts, scarcely reach your ears. Ah, happy tenants of those 
lofty regions! how frequently, and with what magnetic power, do ye not 
draw my glances upwards towards you ! 

Far up yonder—high—high— mounting towards the clouds—where 
the rosebush and the white curtains adorn the window, lives a little milli- 
ner girl, about seventeen years of age. Courteous reader, if you are not 
shocked at the idea of ascending that steep staircase, and these innume- 
rable steps, we will visit her together. Be not afraid! Your reputation 
shall not suffer—I will cast Peter Schlemil’s eap over you—you shall see 
all, and be yourself unseen. You will! Then follow me, but be silent 
and discreet ; it is a charming girl whom we are going to see. 

We enter—hush! Make no noise, for Heaven’s sake ; Lisette is oc- 
eupied, At this moment she is busy trying on, before the mirror, a bon- 
net of the newest fashion, which she has just finished making. This is 
one of the most important incidents in a milliner’s life. It is to her of as 
much consequence as his pieces are to a dramatic writer; with every new 
bonnet which she has coustructed—with every new play which he has 
eomposed—comes the deep anxiety, whether the work shall add another 
blossom to the garland of their fame, or shall despoil them of their 
renommée. Let us not disturb her, but rather let us take a survey of the 
little apartment which contains all her treasures. 

If your eye be accustomed to rest on silken tapestry, rich carpets, ele- 
gant toilet, and costly work-tables, these principal embellishments of a 
young lady’s boudoir, I would advise you somewhat to lower your ideas, 
for Lisette possesses none of these, nor does she feel the want of them. 
All that belongs to her is simple and frugal, but scrupulously clean and 
neat. The ceiling and the walls rival in whiteness the snowy coverlet 
which is spread over her couch. Near this stands a wardrobe, in which 
hang two dresses and a shawl; and on a chair close by lie a couple of 
caps and a straw hat, trimmed with gay ribbons. These form her little 
stock of habiliments. A large oaken table occupies the centre of the 
room ; it is covered with pieces of crépe, silk, satin, artificial flowers, 
plaits of straw, patterns, a knife, and a pair of scissors. These are all her 
store, and all her apparatus. On a plain chiffonier lie a Psalm-book, a 
well-worn romance of Sir Walter Scott, some songs, and a little pam- 
phlet, entitled ‘“‘ The Ladies’ Magic and Dream Book.” These comprise 
her whole library. I had nearly forgotten the most valuable article 
among her furniture—yon old lounging-chair, covered with morocco lea- 
ther ; I call it the most valuable, for i¢ was her only heirloom from her 
forefathers. A mirror is suspended over the chiffonier, before which 
Lisette is standing, fully engaged in taking a survey of herself. There 
is no mistaking the smile that is playing around her lips—the light that 
is beaming from her eyes. The critical examination has been satisfac- 
tory, and she is pleased with her own handiwork. And well may she be 
so; for the tasteful white silk bonnet casts a soft shade over her brow of 
ivory, and the rose-coloured crépe with which it is trimmed seems pale 
when compared to her blooming cheek. I could venture to wager a 
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thousand to one that Lisette’s face is a hundred times prettier than that 
of the fair dame or damsel for whom this bonnet is intended. Doubtless 
this idea has struck her also; see, she hastens to her wardrobe, and takes 
from it her light green shawl. She throws it around her shoulders, ar- 
ranges it in graceful folds over her slender throat and fairy form, turns 
to the glass and contemplates herself, first on one side then on the other, 
and laughs in the glee of her heart. 
Brava, Lisette—brava! Hark! she sings— 


“ For a country girl I surely may 
Look on myself with some small pride ; 
Alonzo—yes! all the world will say, 
Thou hast chosen a nice little bride.” 

At that moment she fancies she hears some one knock at her door. In 
the twinkling of an eye everything is put in due order ; the shawl is hung 
on the peg in its proper place, the bonnet laid conspicuously on the table, 
and “Come in” is answered to the summons. “Come in, Ludvig,” 
she repeats in a clearer voice; but Lisette must surely have been mis- 
taken, for no one enters at her bidding. She goes towards the door and 
listens, she peeps through the keyhole, and finally opens the door and 
looks out, but no mortal is there. 

The foregoing scene is resumed: the shawl is taken again from its 
sanctum, the bonnet is replaced on her rich glossy brown hair ; again 
her dark eyes shine, and again she smiles in the most captivating manner. 
Happy little Lisette ! ' How unpretending must be her claims to the joys 
of life! A bonnet is sufficient to minister to her happiness. She pa- 
rades up and down the room. How proudly she carries her little head ; 
what fascination in her air and figure! She has that grace which is nei- 
ther acquired nor affected; that untaught grace which nature, in its ea- 
price, sometimes bestows on a milliner’s girl, and denies to a lady of the 
court, or to a princess ! 

At that moment her glance falls on the forgotten common straw hat 
with its pink ribbons, and the sight of it instantly dispels all her gaiety. 
Who now wears such a bonnet? It is quite, quite out of fashion, unfor- 
tunate Lisette! You—you alone are born to hide your lovely countenance 
under such a hideous shade; and not one single male being may behold 
how charmingly the modern little silk bonnet becomes you. Another is 
to enjoy the fruit of your labour, to sport the work of your hands, and the 
production of your taste and skill! Poor girl! It is hard, it is unjust, 
your sad fate 1s really to be pitied. 

With the slightest look in the world of chagrin she has cast herself into 
the leather arm-chair to take some rest after her fatigues. The clock has 
struck half-past seven, and she has been working since four in the morn- 
ing. She can hardly repress her impatience. ‘“ What can have become 
of Ludvig !” she exclaims to herself. ‘ Everything seems to conspire 
against me to-day ; surely he cannot have taken it into his head to visit 
me in the forenoon, when he knows that this is my leisure time? Why 
does he not come? For though he plagues me sometimes, and he is 
often vexed with me, he knows very well how glad I am to see him.” 

Lisette becomes thoughtful, and begins to meditate upon the future. 
Her position is trying enough. What signifies it to her that her embroi- 
dery, her flounces, her caps, are always beautiful ; that her bonnets look 
quite as fashionable as those of the court milliners ? She barely makes a 
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maintenance, and she has an invalid mother to support. What prospect 
is there of any change in her circumstances? What fortune has she 
to hope for in the future? She throws herself back in the lounging-chair, 
closes her eyes, and begins—to dream. 

Ah! who does not know what happy miracles take place in dreams ? 
Real joys are seldom the growth of this world, and are only found by a 
few ; but to compensate for their absence, by the bounty of Providence, 
a reflection of them is permitted to all mankind ; for fancy may, for an 
instant, bestow that happiness which never can be realised. The plea- 
sures of imagination are open to all; in dreams we may taste of felicity, 
and surely none are so wretched as never in fancy to have known a mo- 
ment of consolation and comfort. 

Lisette is smiling; she is not asleep, but she has closed her eyes, the 
better to enjoy her little world of phantasies and dreams. Her situation 
in life is altered. She is no longer the poor Lisette who must toil from 
day to day to supply her urgent wants, and whose wardrobe consists only 
of two or three <r a shawl, and a coarse straw hat. Oh, no; it is 
far different! She need no longer exert herself so much, and is no 
longer obliged to rise with the swallow, whose nest is near her window. 
She has bought silk dresses, a pretty bonnet, and a fashionable shawl. 
She has been to Charlottenlund ; has heard the band at Frederiksberg ; 
and wandered in the woods with her young friends. What magic has 
suddenly wrought this change in her destiny? She dreams it ; and who 
would recal her from the harmless enjoyment of her vivid waking 
visions? Lisette delights in the theatre ; she has been there twice in her 
life, and has seen the “Elverhdi” and “ King Solomon ;’ but she 
knows all the opera and vaudeville airs by heart, and sings them like an 
angel. She has just settled that she will take a box for the season, when 
she hears a knock at the door. ‘Come in!” she exclaims, languidly ; 
and this time it is no false alarm, for a waiting-maid walks in with a par- 
cel and a bandbox. Lisette is somewhat annoyed at the interruption ; 
however, she rises and asks what is wanted. The maid brings an old bon- 
net to be re-trimmed for her mistress, and orders a new one for herself, 
which she desires may be ready by the next Sunday, when she is going 
out, and will call for it. She dares not let her mistress see it; but her 
lover, the mate of a ship trading to China, insists on her being nicely 
dressed. He has presented her with a china-crape shawl, which she begs 
may be allowed to remain at Lisette’s until the important Sunday. 

As she is leaving the room the clock strikes eight, and Lisette sud- 
denly remembers that she has not watered the rosebush, which was giveu 
her by Ludvig. What shameful carelessness! She hastens to perform 
the pleasing task; that in doinz this her glance falls upon the pavement 
below, and that at the same moment the handsome hussar officer, Lieu- 
tenant W , is passing by—surely must be thé work of chance. He 
bows—it must be to the family of the Councillor of State in the lower 
story, not to the inhabitant of the poor garret up at the roof of the 
house. He casts a look up towards heaven, and sees a heaven in Lisette’s 
beautiful eyes. Perhaps he was watching the clouds, and thinking of 
the weather; but his eyes sparkled like the beam of the noonday sun, or 
like two very bright stars. He lifts his hand to his military cap—how 
elegant are his movements! What a pretty compliment to pass unno- 
ticed! Unnoticed?* If so, what means that deep blush on Lisette’s 
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cheek? Is it the blush of triumphant beauty, or is it merely a passing 
tint, cast by the roses over which she is bending ? 

Lisette busies herself with the plant, and trains its branches with more 
than usual assiduity. It would seem that she redoubled her care of the 
rosebush, by way of making up to its donor for her momentary faithless- 
ness. “I will never see him more,” said Lisette to herself; “I will 
never come near the window again at eight o’clock. To-day I have done 
so for the last time. But why so? I am guilty of nothing—I have 
never once spoken to him; all I know is, that he always passes this way 
precisely at eight o'clock; but I have no right to think that it is on my 
account. Perhaps it is not good for my rosebush to be watered so late ; 
and Ludvig is so jealous—oh, so jealous! I can’t imagine why; I am 
sure he has no cause for jealousy. It is too bad. Ah—these men! 
these men! They expect from us one sacrifice after another, but not the 
slightest pleasure will they allow to us.’ 

During this monologue her eye had fallen on the parcel left by the 
waiting-maid. Her curiosity becomes excited to see what is in it, and 
especially what sort of a shawl the mate had bestowed upon “ that stupid 
Lena.” She stands for some time debating with herself, her eye riveted 
on the parcel; at length she determines to open it. What a beauty it is! 
No countess could have a handsomer shawl. Lisette wraps it round her, 
and betakes herself again to the glass, where she gazes at it with the 
utmost admiration, slightly tinctured perhaps with a ditéle dash of envy. 
Taking it off, and laying it-on her table, she places herself a second time 
in the “old leather arm-chair, and sinks back into the world of dreams. 
But it is no longer the box at the theatre that occupies her imagination ; 
her head is full of the charming shawl. She fancies that she has one as 
pretty; that her plain dress is exchanged for another of splendid mate- 
rials; that she is surrounded by admirers, and—little coquette that she 
is—that she gives them no hope, for she loves only Ludvig; but still, 
she does not quite discard them. 

But where is Ludvig himself all this time? Look round, and you 
will behold him now! 

Do you see that young man with an intelligent countenance, with 
bright speaking eyes, and dark curly hair, who ¢ at this moment has en- 
tered the room ? That is Ludvig. His open colla rexhibiting his throat, 
and the rest of his somewhat fantastic costume, at once evince that he 
is an artist; but we must add, that he is an artist of no ordinar 
talent, and that as a portrait-painter he is admired and sought 
after. He has closed the door softly, and stealing forward on tiptoe, 
he approaches Lisette, who, lost in her magic world of dreams, is 
not at all aware of his presence. She is leaning gracefully back 
in the large easy-chair, her eyes closed, their long dark lashes re- 
posing on her fair soft cheeks, and an enchanting smile, caused by the 
drama of her imagination, playing around her rosy lips. He bends over 
her as if he would fain, from the expression of her countenance, read her 
unspoken thoughts. What a study for a painter! What an exquisite 
pleasure for an ardent lover! Ludvig can no longer merely look—he 
snatches up her hands, and covers them with kisses. 

Lisette opens her eyes. At that very moment she had been dreaming 
of him; she had refused all her other suitors for his sake; she had for- 
gotten the caprice, the jealousy, the absurdities of which she had often 















































76 Lisetie's Castles in the Air. 
accused him, and only remembered how happy she was to be beloved by 
him. Ludvig could not have arrived more opportunely. She reproaches 
him playfully for being so late, scolds him for keeping her waiting so long, 
but soon allows herself to be appeased. She tells him how industrious 
she has been, shows him the newly-finished bonnet, and does not omit to 
try it on before him—for she must have jis opinion to confirm her own. 
Perhaps all this may be called coquetry: well, allowing it to be coquetry, 
there is no guile or deceit in it. Poor Ludvig is over head and ears in 
love, therefore he is charmed with Lisette, with the bonnet, with every- 
thing. His warm feelings find expression in compliments such as Lisette 
is not accustomed to hear from him, and she naturally thinks him more 
than usually agreeable. They chat about their first acquaintance, the 
simple incidents of their love-history, and “ Do you remember when ?”— 
* Do you recollect that time?” these phrases, so often introduced into 
the colloquies of lovers, pass and repass from their lips; they dwell, not 
only on their past reminiscences, but on their future hopes, and above 
all, on their mutual affection, that theme which never seems to become 
wearisome, and the variations to which appear to be. endless. Lisette 
then relates her day-dreams, and her castles in the air—at least a part 
of them, as much as she thinks Ludvig can bear to hear, but even that 
part seems to displease him, for an ominous shake of his head, as he listens 
to her, does not eseape her observation. 

** Good Heavens!” she exclaims, “‘ how have I sinned now? What 
does that grave look portend? It is really very tiresome. Two minutes 
ago you were so lively and so good-humoured. Is there any harm in my 
building castles in the air to amuse my leisure moments, and laying plans 
in fancy which I know ean never come to pass ?” 

** And how can you be so hasty, and seem so vexed about nothing? I 
am not at all displeased, my dear girl. I do not deny that these dreams of 
yours are quite innocent ; but I do say this, that if your head be filled 
with all these romantic schemes and ideas, and you encourage yourself in 
cherishing them, by-and-by you will be so led away by the vagaries of 
your own imagination, that you will be discontented with the humble lot 
which, alas! I have but the means of offering you.” 

* Oh! you have no need to entertain such a fear. Am I not happy 
in the thought that the time may come when we shall share each other's 
destiny ? or have I ever regretted that my fate is to be united to yours ? 
What care I for wealth, or for all those fictions which it pleases the world 
to call good fortune? It is your affection alone which can make me rich ; 
without that—I should value nothing.” 

Who could withstand such words from the beautiful mouth of a charm- 
ing young girl? Ludvig has already in his own mind owned he was 
wrong, and now he hastens to beg a thousand pardons. He presses her 
to his heart, and is about to assure her of his entire confidence in her— 
when—he suddenly perceives the costly shawl that is lying, half folded, 
on the table, and the words die away upon his lips. Suspicion has 
darted across his mind. ‘ Where could that expensive shawl have come 
from ?” he asks himself. “ She could not afford to buy it. Does she 
receive presents from any one but me? Can she be faithless—false ?” 
His easily aroused jealousy speedily got the better of him, and her guilt 
was no longer to be doubted. 

Lisette had not,in the slightest degree observed this sudden change ; 
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she permitted her head to rest affectionately on his shoulder—but he 
quickly disengaged himself, and pushed her coldly from him. 

“* What is the matter, Ludvig?” she asked, in much surprise. “ Are 

ou out of humour again ? What i is wrong now?” 

“Oh! nothing, nothing ! ! at least nothing of consequence enough for 
you to care about.” 

“ What can you mean? Am I not privileged to share your sorrows 
and annoyances, whether they are great or small? You know you are 
sure of my sympathy ; why, then, should you conceal anything from me ? 
But you have no longer any confidence in me ; you love me no longer as 
you used to do, or you would not treat me thus.” 

“These reproaches come well from your lips indeed, Miss Lisette. 
Certainly you have much to complain of.” 

Lisette became angry, for she knew that she was mnocent of all evil. 
Had she not, a few minutes before, vowed not to go so often to the win- 
dow, when the handsome hussar officer passed ? And had she not re- 
cently, in fancy, discarded all her suitors, determining to admit and to 
listen. only to Ludvig? ? And now to be treated so by him ! Was her fide- 
lity to be thus rewarded ; ? ‘Fie, Ludvig!” she exclaimed, with some 
vehemence. “ You are too ty ranuteel ; you have often been hasty, irri- 
table, nay, unkind to me ; but I have borne it all patiently, for I knew 
your unreasonable jealousy ; but you are too sharp with me—too eruelly 
sharp—I have not deserved this from you, and I will not put up with it.’ 

‘Well said! You speak out, at any rate. You won't ‘put up with it,’ 
Lisette ? Of course you have no need to put up with me any longer. 
There are plenty, | know, who will flatter you, and make a fool of you; 
but you will not find one who loves you as sincerely as I do.” 

“And why not, pray? Perhaps | may though.’ 

“What do you say, Lisette? Ah! now I see I have been mistaken 
in you. Farewell ! ‘You shall never behold me more. I will not stand in 
the way of your good fortune. My presence shall never again irritate 
you fora moment. Farewell!” 

He rushed from the room, and Lisette had already the handle of the 
door in her hand, intending to run after him and call him back; but she 
stopped a moment to reflect. ‘“ No!” she exclaimed to herself, “I will 
not afford him such a triumph. Let him go! Is he not clearly in the 
wrong ; and must I invariably give in? No; this time he shall wait 
awhile.” 

Lisette is very angry; she paces up and down her room, without so 
much as casting one look down towards the street to see where he is 
going. ‘It is quite unbearable,” she cries. ‘ He teazes me out of my 
life with his ridiculous jealousy. It is a proof of his love, he says... . 
Ah, dear! I am sure I would much rather dispense with such love- 
tokens.” Lisette throws herself into the easy-chair, and commences 
huniming an opera air. ‘Then she begins to rack her brains to’ discover 
what on earth could have caused Ludvig’s sudden transition from good- 
humour to anger and jealousy ; but she vainly tries to find a reason for 
his strange conduct. “I will think no more about him! He does not 
deserve the affection I waste upon him, nor that I should take his folly 
so much to heart. Is this love ? Not the slightest indulgence will he 
permit to me; he cannot endure that I should be happy even in dreams! 
It is my only, only comfort, and he shall mot deprive me of it.” Sosay- 
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ing, she lets herself fall back in her Jounging-chair ; at that moment she 
feels a kind of perverse satisfaction in doing what Ludvig disapproved of. 

The force of habit is strong, and she soon falls into her day-dreams 
— She fancies she has dismissed all her admirers, and now stands 

one in the world. She invests herself with astonishing talents; no 
longer wastes her energies in making bonnets and taking in sewing. 
She has had first-rate masters for every accomplishment under heaven, 
and every possible branch of education, from moral philosophy down to 
—hair-dressing. She dances like Vestris—sings like Catalani—and plays 
like Moschelles. With youth, beauty, and shining talents, she is received 
into the highest society, and the mystery which hangs over her early 
days but adds a piquancy to the charm of her numerous fascinations ; for 
the great world, so monotonous in itself, loves the excitement of curiosity. 
She soon becomes the cynosure of fashion, adored by all the gentlemen 
—envied by all the ladies. Still she is not satistied with mere drawing- 
room admiration, She will go upon the stage. She comes out in an 
opera of Scribe, composed by Auber, and arranged by Heiberg. ‘The 
theatre rings with applause ; bouquets are showered at her feet; the 
bright stars of eiiiithe-edasae H., and Mademoiselle W.—have, 
at length, found a rival, and to this rival a large salary is offered by the 
manager of the theatre. She has scarcely finished reading his highly 
complimentary letter when another is brought to her. In haste she opens 
it, and, casting her eye on the signature, she sees ‘‘ Sigismond Frederick, 
Count of R.” She starts with surprise ; the young, the rich, the distin- 
guished count, assuring her that he cannot live without her, offers her 
his heart, his fortune, and his hand! But, just then, amidst the glow of 
her gratified vanity and ambition, a small voice whispers the name of— 
Ludvig. He has been rough and rude to her ; he left her in anger ; he 
deserves no remembrance from her; yet—her heart yearns towards him 
—she feels that she can forgive and forget ; that she can repay good for 
evil, and can sacrifice everything for him she loves. 

Poor Lisette passes into a state of great excitement between the phan- 
tasms of her imagination and the real feelings of her soul ; she actually 
rises to answer the visionary letter, and she writes as follows : 

** Nose Count,—I should be very ungrateful if I did not highly value 
the honour which you have conferred upon me, in condescending to make 
me the offer which I had not the slightest claim to expect. I will not 
repay your goodness by any want of candour, and am, therefore, obliged 
to confess to you that ¢hat heart for which you ask is no longer free ; 
and that leve with which you would honour me I am unable to return 
as it deserves. From my earliest youth I have been attached to a poor 
artist ; he was my first love, and will be my last. I will venture to in- 
dulge the hope that you will receive this open admission as a proof of my 
sincere regard and high esteem for you, which forbid me to accept the 
happy fortune that destiny, doubtless, reserves for one more worthy of it 
than myself.” 

Lisette was mightily pleased with this billet, which she considered a 
chef deuvre of the romantico-literary style. She had conned»it over 
several times, and was about to fold and seal it, when the striking of a 
neighbouring clock awoke her to the realities of life, reminded her that 
she had some work to finish, and at once demolished all her castles in 
the air. 
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The horn ink-stand is put away, the letter is left lying forgotten 
amidst the shreds of silk ; and the scissors and the needles are once more 
in full activity. In the meantime Ludvig has returned, and stands by 
Lisette’s side, in a repentant mood. He has come back to try to obtain 
some explanation about the unfortunate shawl, and to throw himself at 
her feet, and beg her forgiveness that he had again offended her by his 
suspicions. But Lisette is angry, and she will scarcely take the least no- 
tice of him. She does not, however, hold out long, her naturally kind 
heart soon becomes softened, she sets his mind at ease by enlightening 
him on the affair of the shawl; but, very properly, takes him well to task. 
Ludvig is in the seventh heavens. He blames himself severely, calls 
Lisette by all the tender names that language can suggest; he swears 
never more to torment her by his suspicions and jealousy, and seizes her 
hands to kiss them, in ratification of his vow, but, at that moment, he 
espies some stains of ink on her delicate fingers. ‘You have been 
writing ! To whom were you writing?” he abruptly asks, in a hoarse 
voice, while his countenance gradually darkens. Lisette colours, and 
looks perplexed. She is unwilling to confess that she has again been 
building castles in the air, knowing, as she does, that he has an objec- 
tion to them ; she stammers, and is at a loss for an answer. 

Her embarrassment adds fuel to the flames ; the demon of jealousy is 
again at work in Ludvig’s mind, he utters not a syllable, but darting at 
her a glance that, if tooks could kill, would have annihilated her on the 
spot, he seizes his hat, and is about to leave her. Lisette is in the great- 
est consternation. She tries to detain him. “ Ludvig—dear Ludvig! 
—I have—can you forgive .....?” | 

“What have youdone? What am I called on to forgive ? you false, 
deceitful one!” he cries, passionately interrupting her, while he endea- 
vours to break away from her. 

“Oh, do not be so violent, Ludvig! I have been amusing myself 
with my dreams again. I have again been building castles in the air. 
Forgive me this once more! There is what I have been writing.” 

She hands him the letter, and, as he reads it, his stormy brow clears, 
and his features relax. ‘From my earliest youth I have been attached 
to a poor artist, he was my first love, and will be my last.” These words, 
which he reads, and re-reads several times, quickly appease his wrath. 
‘¢ And this is what you were writing !” he exclaims, in a tone of joy. ‘Oh! 
lam so happy! Now I cast suspicion to the winds ; from this time, 
henceforth, I bid adieu to all jealousy.” In the delight of the moment 
he communicates to Lisette aa had before been hovering on his lips, 
the unexpected good fortune which had fallen to his share. An uncle, 
whom he had never seen, had bequeathed him a little fortune, which was 
large enough to place them in easy circumstances. Lisette is in raptures, 
and, mingling their joy, they lay plans together for their future life. It 
is not Lisette alone who now builds castles in the air, for Ludvig joins 
her in this pleasing occupation with all his might ; and yon humble gar- 
ret becomes, at that moment, a heaven of love and happiness. 
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NEW, YORK—ITS HOTELS,; WATERWORKS, AND THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


BY J. W. HENGISTON, ESQ. 


New York has been so often described as to its general features that 
one is afraid to say another word about the matter; but descriptions 
never do convey any positive idea ; for instance, its bay, its two great 
rivers—the wwe Aor each side, itself the peninsula between, with its 
forests of ships, masts, and steam funnels on either side—writers have 
compared the whole to the Bay of Naples! others to Liverpool—‘ Very 
like a whale !”—no, it is like nothing on earth but itself. While in the 
city itself immense changes have taken place these last twenty years— 
and go on changing. But we are hauling into the slip of the mail- 
steamers (our Cunard line are compelled, for want of room, to lay over 
at Jersey City wharves, on the opposite side of the river). 

Our joy at arriving is already damped by the rain; by the confusion 
and crowd we form, with our trunks on the quarter-deck ; knocked 
about and “ not cared for” by either captain, mates, or erew, who are 
“ yvo-yoing” at hawsers and ropes lugging her alongside the slip or planked 
tel ee on each side of the. city, run in hundreds out like the 
teeth of a comb—(each two hundred yards long and forty or fifty broad). 
On this slip appears, to our further dismay, an immense crowd of eager 
people ready to board us, perhaps divide the spoils of luggage !—just 
undergoing the ordeal of the Custom-house officials—who I find not at 
all ** mild”—but more minute, troublesome, and vexatious, than at our 
own Custom-houses—they even broke open some of the small packages 
and boxes which could not be opened by key, or by the owner quick 
enough, and insisted on looking into our writing-desks and_port- 
folios. My fellow “ cal-lated” that he “ liked to see all,’’ as he tumbled 
all my things about—in the rain! Oh, Captain F » why did not you 
warn us ? y vouch for the urbanities of Custom-house sharks? Well, 
they took nothing—for there was nothing to take, except one’s patience! 
ve I was going to expatiate on the beauties of the tug and ferry 
steamers—the forests of masts and steamers’ funnels—or the coasting 
and river sloops and schooners laden with all kinds of notions, including 
hay, oysters, bm and staves—on the numbers of ships clearing out 
and in—on the whole waters in face of the city being alive with white 
sails, and steam-boats rushing in all directions—on the low Jersey shores to 
the left as we advanced—and the gentle rise of the long island side to 
the right—with its suburb city of Brooklyn of 110,000 citizens—of the 
Battery Point and green, and its trees, which divides the East and Hud- 
son river forests of masts aforesaid—forming the mighty stir of this New 
World! But no, I mast attend to more pressing concerns, and get on 
shore out of this pelting rain as fast as I ean—and not a bit glad or over- 
joyed at having got across the Atlantic in twelve days and a half—twice 
fs now has it kept me a whole month—but nobody is ever grateful 
for anything! The rain and the Custom-house jack-in-office had quite 
upset my equanimity; and now we are fast—the gang-board and the 
deck invaded by the crowd; the confusion becomes unspeakable ; trunks, 
packages, ropes, ladies and their husbands, children, nurses, officers, por- 
ors, touters, searchers, all mix up in an uproar enough to confound and 
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t any common stoic. All this is made still worse by the friends of 
those on board, and even unwashed mob coming on the deck, many out 
of idle curiosity, some to look for friends expected, others for luggage, 
and many dispatched to tout from their hotels. 

Happily, “time and the hour run through the hottest day.” Fighting 
my way over the gang-board, I land, loaded with part of my traps, fear- 
ful of their loss, and rush into one of the Astor House coaches, waiting 
with others near, and we drove off, over a sea of black mud and rocks, 
through a crowd of *busses, carts, drays, and other vehicles, in number 
equal to those of our own London, swarming in Fleet-street or Cornhill. 
Several times we were brought to a stand-still before we arrived at this 
establishment of two hundred and ninety or three hundred rooms, built 
of a bluish stone, resembling granite ; indeed, called here Quincy granite. 
It forms an immense pile, five or six stories high, situated in the Broad- 
way-street, at the south end of the “ Park,” an open space of about ten 
acres, planted with trees, where stands the Town-hall. 

The presiding priest (the office-clerk) of this crowded temple, pre- 
sented me on my entrance with a book in which to insert my name. I 
was then ushered up several flights of stairs, and through long corridors, 
to No. 240, where the windows are simply oval apertures between the 
carved ornaments of the cornice in front of the house. From this hole, 
getting half my body through, I looked down on the south end of the 
Park and Broadway-street. I saw interminable lines of omnibuses 
coming up and down. Their number, running into all the avenues 
above, seemed truly astonishing ; the noise, night and day, was incessant ; 
Piccadilly has hardly a more incessant clatter. 

In honest truth, I cannot like these great caravanseries. The onl 
feeling in them is that of discomfort, inseparable from such vast numbers 
being thrown together. The dining-room is very large and fine. It 
contains two long tables, at which a parcel of careless, sleepy, Paddy- 
botheration waiters go through the listless, never-ending employment of 
feeding all the strange biped animals that present themselves, from 
“morn till dusky eve.” How very tired they must needs be of their 
labour, and the repetition of the same never-ending, stifl-beginning pro- 
cess! Our philosophical citizen feeders are all Irish ; indeed, it is ve 
rare to find white Americans thus employed. As to the native-born, 
the difference of manners here is sufficiently marked. I already fancy I 
detect myself in twanging off emphatic words, by way of clinchers to my 
sentences, or modulating my voice into the invariable sing-song cadence 
heard on all sides. However the native American resembles an English- 
man, there is a certain expression, and peculiarity of dress an«' carriage, 
about the “ young country sarpent,” which cannot be mistaken. Perhaps, 
as just observed, the Americans affect the French fashions most at the 
present moment. They appear “ bearded like the pard.” ‘They shave 
the upper lip in general, and a little of the cheek above the jaw-bone, 
leaving a straight line right across the face; or else the beard only 
garnishes the tip of the chin, surmounted by an imperial. 

Such is the appearance of the ‘ human face,’ not rendered more 
“divine” by these tasteless arts, which presents itself to the stranger 
newly-landed. The prevalent dress is much like our own, with a smack 
of the last Parisian novelty. The hotel swells dress in the gayest colours. 
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rather than quiet colours or simplicity of costume seems the current 
taste. 

To say anything absolutely novel of New York might well make a 
stranger despair. I shall confine myself to a few objects which strike 
those who arrive from England. Peculiarities of language, dress, and 
manners here, have been dwelt upon until they have become trite and 
even tedious. The fashions follow London and Paris. Every man has 
his watch in his waistcoat-pocket, and his guard-chain, seals, and key, 
hooked to his button-hole. I may add to what has been said, that if 
America copies Young France a little as to the cut of the beard, the 
older and best-bred persons shave as we do, or almost as closely. ‘They 
do not take as much pains at the toilet, perhaps. Still, all are known to 
be American at a pi sac by a certain je ne scat quoi—I do not refer 
to their tone of voice, phraseology, twang, or emphasis particularly, but 
there is a total difference in ideas and mode of thinking. 

Still raining, —1 walked up the Broadway as far as a new stone-built 
church, a mile from the Park, but still the Broadway, which runs north 
for miles, a leading avenue, crossed by the numbered streets up to 
50th-street or 150th-street, but as yet in only building lots, ready for 
the go-a-head expansion. The omnibuses were so thick, at their charge 
of six cents, or threepence, that a continued chain of them was going 
and returning from all the avenues and northern body of the town, into 
the extreme suburbs some four miles off. There is a street-railroad 
opposite the Astor, and 1 observed two monster-cars upon it, each drawn 
by four horses. They are a sort of long saloon upon wheels, and were 
starting I knew not where, but I must needs get in and be conveyed up 
Centre-street to Cannal-street. They skirt the street upon this rail be- 
tween the footway and the centre. The most remarkable “ go-ahead” 
things I observed besides were the galvanic telegraph wires, running up 
the streets on high poles, over the passengers’ heads, crossing and re- 
crossing it. In one place the pole, too slender, on which the four wires 
are suspended, leans over the street at an awkward angle. It will some 
day come down, &nd entangle a dozen omnibuses. 

Generally, the shops, like their houses, are on a larger scale than ours. 
Their extent is remarkable. So is the great size of the timbers and 
beams used in their construction. It is true wood is in plenty here. 
Thickness and strength not being economised as with us. There is a 
sort of bold novelty in everything the Americans do; a usefulness con- 
nected with durability—impossible not to admire. In their newest build- 
ings they beat our houses out and out. Trinity Church is a most noble 
pile, semi-Gothic ; and, within, very like a cathedral. It has rich stained- 
glass windows, and the whole speaks an almost Greek solidity of construc- 
tion. The spire is exceedingly handsome, as are all the spires, remark- 
ably so. Several of these rise to an elevation of two hundred and fifty 
feet. There are more than a hundred and seventy places of religious 
worship of all denominations and sects. 

I walked into Trinity Church, the door being open, and no dean and 
chapter extorting fees. I felt no small degree of admiration at the sim- 
plicity of the interior, and its fine effect as a whole ; but it struck me 
as too sombre ; indeed, as positively dark—but the Americans are fond of 
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this sort of darkness-visible—in their hotels and private houses you can 
hardly see to read and write, or eat your dinner! keeping their outer 
green shutters (jalousies) closed. To the left, on entering the church- 
yard, which is embellished with flowering shrubs and weeping willows, 
my attention was fixed for a moment on the tomb of Captain Lawrence, 
who was killed inthe Chesapeake. The monument and inscription are 
both in good taste ; indeed, particularly so. There is nothing turgid nor 
overdone ; a fault sometimes noticeable here. He was really a noble 
fellow! Some few other public buildings have fine facades of solid gra- 
nite ; the most conspicuous are the Exchange in Wall-street, of stately 
effect, and the Tomb’s prison, in Centre-street, is built entirety of 
granite, with great solidity, in the Egyptian style, the massive gloomi- 
ness of which is not inappropriate to a receptacle for evil doers. 

How much earlier a people our cousins, the Americans, are than our- 
selves! At six in the morning, the din of activity was already heard 
on all sides. In truth, it seemed scarcely to have ceased all night. 
While we, in London, are only opening our shop windows at eight and 
nine o'clock, our omnibuses hardly harnessed, and very little stir seen, 
even the streets scanty of people ; the inhabitants of New York are three 
good hours before us. At seven o'clock, in the great room of the Irving 
and Astor hotels, we see a good many people at breakfast. This is 
continued until eleven or twelve, if you choose to breakfast so late. But 
as the whole world here, beau monde and all, are mercantile, all meals 
are earlier. At half-past three o’clock, the general dinner, at six tea, 
and from nine till eleven those take supper who may be inclined to do so. 
A variety of good things are to be had, but there is nothing allowed to 
drink, except water, without extra payment, at exorbitant prices. Thus, 
but for the busy dar, one would fancy all the polite world teetotalers ; 
on these long tables, of hundreds in rows, nothing is seen but water and 
ice ; or, at rare intervals, a dashing individual ventures on wine. Sherry, 
port, madeira, or champagne, all alike at eight shillings and ten shillings 
the bottle (two and two-and-a-half dollars)! Brandy, rum, and all 
liquors, equally extravagant ; even the common New England rum and 
whiskey. Beer in the same way ; our porter and ale at two shillings the 
bottle. Hotel people are thus teetotalers per force ; the ladies, if any, 
all together at one end of the table, rarely touch anything but water. 

So that the bare living, compared with our hotels, is not at all more 
moderate, even on water only. My week’s bill came to eighteen dollars, 
or 3. 12s., without a single comfort. But the bachelor mob of American 
hotels care nothing about comfort of any sort. The hall and bar always 
filled by spitters, chewers, and smokers. There is a small sitting-room 
here for the use ‘of 150 men! it might hold thirty standing; a smaller 
room, and a small round table, small inkstand, me no pens or paper, is 
for writing in—if you can. Another sort of office has the dozens of 
United States papers fast to desks, which run round, to be read standing ; 
the one directory is chained to the clerk’s office; you are poked four in 
one bed-room—quadruple bedded—with men you know nothing of, and 
who change, it may be, in various relays during your pleasant séjour ; a 
writing on the door warns you to be wary, and lock your door! which is 
simply impossible. I had not the pleasure of the most remote acquaint- 
ance with the gents who snored round me at night; all fashionable, if I 
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could judge by their immense brass-bound, nail-studded trunks. Still, 
the warning was not pleasant. 7 ! 

The fast young Americans at these hotels, all over the Union, glory in 
all sorts of silly show and expense, and much resemble our genés., only 
that they have more unaffected assurance, and take the lead in every- 
thing —theatres, concerts, balls, and parties, The old folks are voted 
slow when they ha to have a “governor” somewhere. 

Miss Catherine Hayes is here, and, the papers say, exchanges visits 
with Mrs. and Miss Fillmore at the Irving-house. She gives concerts 
at Tripler’s Hall, at one and two dollars the seat ; is obstreperously ap- 
plauded, and has bushels of bouquets (made up in French fashion, and 
sold in Broadway) thrown at her every evening by all the most enthusi- 
astic gents. This fashion has almost reached its culminating point of 
absurdity. 

I am sick of this great granite Astor, with its columns, and inter- 
minable stairs and corridors. The vestibule, always lumbered by trunks 

ing and coming, and their owners spitting in all directions—a row of 
- et sit and enfilade the street, with smoking skirmishers drawn up, 
three deep, on the steps of the doors, staring at the Broadway belles, who 
run the gauntlet of their cigar and eye fire with a pleased confidence. 

The girls look, to my English eyes, as thin as thread papers, but I 
must wait and see more of them. There are an immense number of 
French and Germans mixed up with the pure grit Americans. The va- 
riety is increased by the niggers and yellow ones of all shades ; but I 
must put on my American spectacles, and not be too hasty in conclusions. 

This granite hotel is one of the great guns of New York. It is carried 
on by a company, like a rail-road, in shares, as most of these giant feeding 
places are in the United States ; a clerk or two presides in an entrance- 
office, and a head man over the waiters, who marshals them, like a com- 


pay of soldiers, when all the bipeds are jammed together expectant ac 
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A bell sounds—in they march, two and two, bearing covered dishes ; 
another tinkle of bell—halt —each sets down his dish and cover, at very 
remote distances, of vegetables or something nobody is likely to touch, 
hors d’ceuvres; another tinkle—uncover.. Each waiter divides his squad 
of hungry cattle off into the sixes or eights he has to feed. ‘Those who 
fee him get first asked, one after another, what they'll have ? for nothing 
eatable is in sight. The fish, flesh, and fowl, is cut up and served out in 
another room, or at the extreme end of these great darkness-visible halls. 
You wait, in vain you turn your head, or try to catch a stray imp to get 
you ay tc Bag thing. No; I guess not; you’rein a fix. At last, 
when some of the Laoamied have nearly dined theta take fifteen 
or twenty minutes—your particular feeder comes in a great hurry and 
asks you, insinuatingly, what you'd like? The bill of fare has lots of 
good things; but, one after another, he tells you, after another absence, 
‘there’s none left!” well, in despair, you cram anything you can get 
down ; what enjoyment! I forgot, that first they bring round a vile soup 
of some kind—mere hot water. 

You are slow at feeding, still, don’t trifle; you see the tarts and pud- 
dings vanishing; they are put on now, but the ruck are backing out. 
The dessert has been on from the first, to make a show along the middle 
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of the tables—the most common miserable fruit to be found in the market 
—~you may munch an apple ; no, the whole feed has ended; all cleared 
out. You are the last man, and are, evidently, a nuisance to the waiters, 
so, be off. This they call dining. 

But, at these places, to talk of comfort of any kind is laughable ; it is 
no more known, or cared for, than in Paris. They affect, now-a-days, to 
follow this French fashion, of having nothing to help yourself from at 
their tables d'héte, till cold, and cut up, and brought you to eat, whether 
you like it or not. But even this is more tolerable in France for twenty 
or thirty people at table, than for the two hundreds at the American ho- 
tels. 1 give up dining, but I am not even fed; it is worse than poor 
Sancho in the island of Barataria. Leisure, converse, wine at dessert— 
pooh ! 

Twenty years ago, all the tavern and hotel-tables in the States were 
twenty times more liberal, served in the good old English way. Brandy 
was even put on the table to help yourself, till the dessert came on ; and 
the servants were not ‘so evidently in a hurry to get rid of you. Delica- 
cies weré not rare nor stinted as now; lobsters, terrapins, peaches, oys- 
ters, plums, melons, &c., were in profusion, now you rarely see them. 
The tables affect show and finery, and are more mean ; or, perhaps, the 
shareholders-would-divide a less dividend. From whatever cause, they 
have sadly fallen off, in proportion as they have gone on building their 
great hotels bigger and bigger. 

This, in a rich, cheap country. The markets are admirable ; every 
conceivable good thing, at extremely low prices, and in astonishing pro- 
fusion. I was quite lost in the heaps and loads of things at the great 
markets—-Washington, Fulton, Broad-street, and others I forget the 
names of—Covent-garden, or Leadenhall, are nothing to them in extent 
or the luxuriance, not that they can be compared to them, but we have 
neither so many nor such a variety, even in London, and everything as 
dear again—I can only except the rarest fruit and flowers with us, but 
always at extravagant prices. But throughout America, their storekeep- 
ers, artists, and others, board by the year at these hotels, at half, or less, 
than is charged to travellers ; thence it is that the tables are bad, to suit 
_ smaller payments, as they form the great body always seated at 
them. 

The breakfasts are a shade better, always excepting the tea and coffee, 
made in great tin cans, weak as water, and as to taste, very much alike 
indeed ; a decent cup of tea or coffee is not to be had, unless in private 
apartments up-stairs. 

I leave the table in disgust, and up interminable flights of stairs and 
dark corridors regain my corner of No. 240 chamber. What a tread- 
mill! I see leather hoses are kept coiled up ready along the corridor in 
case of fire. By crawling out at my window, or hole in the cornice, 
under the roof, about four feet deep, I can manage in this horizontal 
position to see what’s going on in the Broadway below, in the “ Park,” 
and Bowery-street beyond. I see various volunteer corps, and hose and 
engine corps, with colours flying, and bands at their head are marching 
about through the streets. These brigades of firemen and volunteers 
are some of them on a visit from the Jerseys or Philadelphia; travelling 
by rail in companies to show themselves in their smart uniforms ; 
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they are received and feted by the New York companies. Tamaney 
Hall is a favourite resort after their marchings about all day. On grand 
occasions these young firemen (always the dare-devil set in each city) 
er bouquets and wreaths, as they march along, from the hands of 
ir fair friends! and parade them from one city to another; for they 
don't mind either time or expense, and “ don’t go home till morning ;”’ 
the whole day passed in treating each other at certain stands or favourite 
hotel bars. 

There is no such thing as a hair-dresser's shop—all are “ Barbers’ 
shops,” which are always Full of beaux, getting some small part of their 
cheeks shaved; and the charges are very high for this luxury of being 
stuck in the barber’s chair. Every hotel has its barber’s shop attached 
to it near the bar; and a bowling-saloon in the basement too. There 
are, I find, some few restaurants, as they call them; but the favourite 
places for dining or supping are the oyster-cellars; some of them fitted 
out very fine and expensively; each table in a recess with curtains in 
front looped up like window curtains. They charged high for some 
oyster-soup I called for—poor stuff, very—and yet the profusion of 
oysters caught down the bay, and along Staten Island, as far as Perth- 
amboy, in the Jerseys, is quite marvellous, quite “a caution,” as they 
have it. Well, I have heard of God sending us good things, and the 
devil cooks; it never was more true of any country surely than America, 
from Niagara to New Orleans! Or is it only a matter of taste ? but, 
alas! in a great bowl of oyster-water, I only caught four oysters, after 
much fishing. I saw it was expected I’d make a call at the bar fora 
dram as I made my exit: I'm sure they saw I was an Old Country 
sarpent! The gas in these close cellars is horrid; and gas is every- 
where. 

I have spoken of the crowds of vehicles in Broadway, and the 
crowds of people, quite equal to ours in London, in Piccadilly, or the 
Strand; all the carriages totally different from ours; the ’busses odd- 
looking things, but more roomy and comfortable than ours, not so 
packed, and none outside ; the horses not so cruelly overworked as ours 
(to the disgrace of our licensers!) and no outsiders. One of the most 
pleasing things in the streets is to see the little use made of the whip, 
and the spirit and sagacity of the horses as they are cared for, spoken 
kindly to, and not at all overworked in their waggons, drays, hack- 
carriages—'tis alike remarkable. Their busses are painted in flaring 
colours, on white and yellow grounds, with landscapes and figures; some 
very well done—the bad taste is nothing; one forgets it in the com- 
tort inside. The contrivance to have no conductors, and each to pay 
through the hole in the roof, is “ first-rate !” 

Out of the lofty window of the western corridor I can see the silvery 
Hudson running north, till lost at the Palisades, covered by shipping ; 
steamers, sloops, schooners, coming down or going up with the tide to 
the upper parts of this vast State, of which it is the great artery. Be- 
yond the sparkling waters lies Jersey City, and Hoboken, two miles 
above it on the Jersey shore ; ferry-boats cross to both towns every few 
miuutes. The latter place, the only one the New Yorkers have for any- 
thing like a romantic or rural walk of a Sunday. The state of Jersey, 
by the way, has no large city, is very poor and primitive to this day, 
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and seems to exist only asa level flat, convenient for the great New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians to whirl across on the two rival railroads! 
a quiet, religious state; the worn-out land of the lower part raises rye, 
Tndian corn, pumpkins, and lumber, and is famous for its camp-meetings. 
The Jersey waggons are excellent; so are their cows and dairies; but 
certain it is, the State (college at Princetown and all) is swamped be- 
tween these two awful go-ahead neighbours, and is of “no account, 
I guess !” 

In all American cities, as here, one meets with the same every-day 
character of town things, arrangements, and ways, as among ourselves, 
only with a go-ahead contrivance or modification, sometimes better, 
sometimes worse than our own. But the one thing here, and at all their 
sea-board cities, which claims our unqualified admiration, are their ships 
and floating vessels of every possible variety—all equally beautiful and 
perfect in their way! Their build, their masts, their sails, their speed, 
their everything. 

The waters are covered by their small ferry steamers, running in all 
directions—over to Jersey on one side, or over to Long Island on the other 
—while the larger ones up the Hudson, or East River, dash through 
the water like floating palaces, and at a speed beyond all others in the 
world; while to and from the Atlantic, the great ocean steamers, along 
their own shores or to Europe, join all the best qualities of sea-going 
ships to increased size and beauty of form; but itis their numbers which 
are still more astonishing. The waters and the wharves are alive with 
them; and the stir, the crowds, the cargoes, and loads, and stacks 
of merchandise for ever piled on the slips, loading and unloading b 
thousands of carts and drays, which are darting in every direction, whieh 
gives one so overwhelming an idea of the magnitude of the commerce 
and riches of the States—even our city, and our wharves, and our docks, 
are sleepy and idle in the comparison. This swarming scene borders the 
city, on both sides, for two miles ; on the East River side lie all the fine 
sailing ships by hundreds; on the Hudson side the steamers most; but 
both sides are crammed and jammed in by both sorts at every slip, so 
full, that the schooners, sloops, smacks, fishing-boats, &e., can often hardly 
find room to poke their noses in. The slips on both sides, towards the 
Battery, are reserved for passage steamers, and ferry ditto, canal boats, 
and coasting craft. It is curious to see the tug-steamers start up the 
Hudson with a flock of canal-boats fast to her, like a hen and chickens, 
for Albany, where they take the Erie canal. 

Yes, the United States afloat is certainly ahead of all the world—would 
that I could say, except England. In their floating things one sees every 
species of capacity and excellence ; nor is New York alone in this—it 
applies to all her sea-board cities, nay, to every village along her coast of 
two thousand miles, and her rivers of ten thousand miles! But of this 
immensity hereafter. 

Another great object of pride to the New Yorkers is their Croton Wa- 
terworks—a stupendous undertaking !— brought into the city from a dis- 
tance of forty miles north, over valleys and rivers, and giving a supply 
far beyond their present wants of the purest spring water, and sii. # | 
ing a level higher than their most lofty buildings; we have nothing as a 
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single work to compare to it, either in magnitude or in the completeness 
of its excellence—one can but envy, and admire. 

How well have our “cousins” treated this much vexed water subject, 
and so much better and wiser they act than we do. New York has now 
eight hundred thousand inhabitants, and yet the supply is equal to four 
or five times the demand. I will linger a moment on this noble public 
undertaking, which cost twelve millions of dollars. It is called the Croton 
Waterworks, as it commences at the river of that name, with an aque- 
duct from the reservoir in West Chester county, five miles from the 
Hudson river. The bank of the reservoir dam is seventy feet wide at 
the bottom, seven at the top, and forty high, built solidly of stone and 
cement. This dam collects a piece of water five miles long, covering 
four hundred acres, and calculated to contain five hundred millions of 
gallons of very pure water. The aqueduct is continued by tunnelling 
through rocks, and ore it on by embankments over vallies, to the 
Harlem river, seven miles and a half from New York, and thirty-three 
miles from the grand reservoir above mentioned. ‘The Harlem river is 
crossed by a noble aqueduct-bridge of stone, larger than either of the 
London bridges, or fourteen hundred and fifty feet, having fifteen arches 
of eighty and fifty feet span, and a hundred and fourteen feet above high- 
water mark. Before the bridge was erected the water was conducted across 
the river in a curved iron pipe, concave upwards. The aqueduct is built 
of stone, brick, and cement, arched over and under, eight feet five inches 
high, six feet nine at the bottom, and seven feet five inches at the top. 
It has a descent of thirteen inches and a half per mile. The home 
reservoir at New York is just thirty-eight miles from the grand receiver, 
and covers thirty-five acres. It will hold a hundred and fifty millions of 
gallons. From hence it is conveyed to a third or distributing reservoir, 
covering four acres, by means of iron pipes. This holds twenty millions 
of gallons, is constructed of stone and cement, and is forty-three feet 
high. This distribution is by iron pipes laid too deep in the ground to 
be affected by frosts; when the plugs are drawn the water shoots out 
with prodigious force. This I observed from a crack or joint in an iron 
pipe on one of the slips or broad jetties, which branch straight out on both 
sides of the city, two hundred yards into the water, and are forty wide, 
at both sides of which tiers of ships are lashed, as I have said. 

How many things I see to muse over and admire as I walk the streets ; 
their breed of mules is very fine, and much prized; so, too, their horses, 
all thrive and assume their best shapes and good condition under the 
considerate and gentle treatment, so new to any man coming from that 
purgatory to our poor dumb brutes of every species—London ; where 
our ‘e horses are brutally tormented in our omnibuses and killed, and 
our breed of asses dwindled disgracefully under the never-ceasing lash and 
goad of our lower orders. Even our cab-horses and government post- 
office hacks are a disgrace to us—to humanity. The efforts of our Hu- 
mane Society do very little to check the universal brutality of our people. 
Here, on the contrary, where there is no legal check, there seems a uni- 
versal good feeling to feed well, and work their cattle moderately ; and 
they are repaid by the increased activity and docility of the poor beasts ; 
some of this strange paradox is unravelled by the fact that the great body 
of the drivers here are the owners of their cattle. Another pleasing 
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thing is the good regulations here, which prevent oxen or sheep being 
driven through the streets, and goaded into a fever, poor things, as with 
us, before they reach our infamous cellars and slaughter-houses. 

I lounge about the slips at the water-side sometimes, and observe the 
riches floating about the wharves, in the shape of large pine-chips, logs, 
pieces of wood, empty barrels, none so poor as to fish for them. The 
man who sweeps the leaves up in the Battery-green, now fast falling, 
throws his heaps into the water, as not worth keeping for manure. Yet 
New York is not without its poor ; and its scavengers, poorly-dressed and 
in rags, from their own fault—dram-drinking, perhaps, yet they fly at 
higher game—are never hungry. There is a tone of saucy carelessness 
about them, a breadth in their ways and means, which sets one to 
thinking on the overflowing of the supply of creature comforts in this 
new land. 

Two hundred years ago these shores yielded comparatively nothing. 
What signified all the Red Indians could produce from the land or sea, 
their precarious chase in their dense forests—a few fish—a scanty supply 
either from the sea or river. 

Behold the astounding change by the advent of the English race ; the 
riches worked out of, till then grand, savage, sterile w sods and wilds; the 
awful ocean and solemn silent rivers, sweeping onward and unknown, 
sterile to the seas. All this, be it, too, remembered, in its enchantment, 
mainly brovght about by a wise freedom of action, inspiriting each indi- 
vidual of a great community; unshackled by the childish prejudices, 
laws, abuses, and ignorances of feudal Europe. Even now, with all our 
increased knowledge, and greater freedom from old absurdities, we do not 
march on with the intelligent steps of our cousins here; we are behind 
hand in a hundred essential things. We have a better taste, a higher 
luxury, for the few; a more sensitive and refined feeling, a higher breed- 
ing ; but they beat us far in broad, grand essentials ; we are hide-bound 
still, or tied, and chained, and thwarted, and disgusted, by childish laws, 
monopolies, and abuses ; we all know it, and feel it, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, but nobody mends anything, or so slowly, ‘tis imperceptible. 

But I must keep my senses wide awake, and attend to things as they 
are ; from the Broadway, which may be said to divide New York in half, 
whether you walk along the streets eastward, to the wharves, or slips, on 
the East river—which is the salt water strait formed for 120 miles by 
Long Island—or where I stand, on these magnificent slips of the Hud- 
son, or west side, including the strands or quays, the whole town is most 
abominably neglected and ill-paved; one must pick one’s way over mud 
and holes, and patches of loose stones, dug up by the hundreds of one- 
horse ears and carts, which swarm along the quays and slips, tearing in 
all directions in the one incessant work of loading and unloading ; once 
on these noble slips, with the ranges of steamers and ships lying in tiers, 
and everything is admirable. The north, or Hudson river steamers lie 
above the sea-going ones. They are immense mansions afloat ; their 
exquisite build, their vast size and capacity, their internal fittings and 
arrangements, are quite inconceivable to a European; but what one 
equally admires, are the bold and scientific contrivances to strengthen 
these enormous fabrics. Here lies the Jsaae Newton, her cabins fitted 
regardless of expense, the gilding most profuse and extravagant—of her 
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more anon; but near her lies the New World, a still larger boat, the very 
last turned out from their prolific builders’ yards ;—she is 366 feet long, 
and wide in proportion ; for it is a mistake to make steam-boats so nar- 
row as we persist in building them ; their swiftness and safety lies in 
their less draught of water, and greater buoyancy. 

They were washing her decks with a hose led to one of the numerous 
pipes (of the Croton Waterworks) along the quays as well as the streets, 
the water rushing with the force of a steam-pipe; at any rate, giving one the 
idea of bursting its solid leather hose every instant ; out of each joint of 
which it s irted showers in the air. I could not go on board, as I am 
not partial to wet feet ; but her great saloons—200 feet—are said to be — 
as magnificent as the Newton’s. These two are but at the head of scores 
of such floating castles which run to Albany, and on the East river to Pro- 
vidence and the north coast, starting, morning and evening, full of pas- 
sengers, and light deck cargo forward. Their swiftness is extraordinary, 
far beyond the sea steamers, ranging, I believe, up to eighteen or twenty 
miles the hour. The jet, which | have watched from the impetus of the 
cutwater at the bows, forming a most beautiful fountain-like cascade, as 
it is sent flying on either side. I will quit them, for the moment, to step 
on board one of the numerous fast ferry-boats, equally admirable for 
their purpose, which fly across the Hudson to the Jersey side, with horses, 
carriages, and passengers, and all sorts of loads, every fifteen minutes ; 
the river here is about three miles across. ‘To Hoboken, nearly opposite 
the centre of New York, a rural village, forty or fifty years ago the chief 
ferry, since transferred to Jersey City, two miles lower, a newer and larger 
town, but still not much like a city;—but it is “ growing like Indian 
corn,” being the terminus of one of the Jersey railways to Philadelphia. 

Hoboken, as I have said, is the only comeatable spot for a rural stroll 
out of New York, such has been the rage for cutting up the whole of 
their flat peninsula, to the Harlem river, in avenues and crossing streets, 
up to No. 150; though indeed, as yet, they have only built houses up to 
38th street, where the muddy roads end in lots, and the embryo streets 
in ruts knee deep ; but no reserve park or green; a few squares, here and 
there, indeed; but it is lamentable, not a garden, not a spot, left in re- 
serve, it is to be all covered with hard brick ; may the owners change 
their minds while yet not too late! Well, we cross in twelve minutes, 
we land at a primitive jetty ; nothing looks neat, or taken care of ; but 
there is a range of fine houses (watering-place looking) facing the water ; 
a a pretty temple-like office, the footway leads along planks laid 

own along the whole front—the smaller houses of the town behind—the 
road leading along the waterside to a rising ground and charming wood 
in the north suburbs. They were cutting away this pretty hill in the line 
of the houses ; what a rage the Americans have for levelling—quite un- 
necessary here—and spoiling all ; but the stone got out is of use, being a 
hard freestone, much like granite, on the surface and below all in bolders, 
rolled round and smooth by the ocean countless ages past. 

Turning along a path towards the waterside I entered this charming 
wood ; it has two walks along its length, the lower one is its road close 
to the waves ; this I followed, musing, as far as a flag-staff and kind of 
coffee-house, where strollers, doubtless, get _refreshment—sherry-cobblers 
and mint-juleps—and sit and admire the noble river upwards to the Pali- 
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sades, and down to Staten Island, covered, night and day, by countless 
vessels—a perpetual motion. 

The setting sun had gilded all the western face of New York, then the 
darkening twilight showed the twinkling lights of the houses in a row, 
while others, moving, showed departing steamers up or down ; the solemn 
stillness of the wood round me, chen I found myself quite alone, gave me 
full scope for thinking—indeed, the vastness and beauty of the river, and 
of the spot—for admiration ; but I began to feel I was a little too much 
and too far alone in this river-side wood ; I might meet with an ugly cus- 
tomer, in the shape of a Rowdie or a Patlander out of work—though 
robbery, with violence, is rarely ever heard of—so I turned and quickened 
my pace back by the lower road, where I observed a fine large steamer 
building. The skirts of the village has its cottages, and villas, and gar- 
dens, though neglected. Otto Cottage faced Hoboken Cottage, equally 
pretty and tasty; but even here no gardener, nobody keeps up that 
exquisite neatness about any place so indispensable with us; as to a 
lawn, or close-shorn grass plots, there is no such thing ; flowers very few 
indeed, but it is now autumn, still I see none even of the season, nobody 
cares, or thinks of them, and yet the rich live here; this is a fa- 
vourite spot, not of staid Jersey folks or farmers, but tonish New-York- 
ers, bankers, merchants ; all the flowers are in the Broadway, made up 
into precise bouquets, French fashion, to be flung at every new singer 
and lioness who lands at the Empire City ! 

The sweet spot I had left behind me, this precious waterside wood, juts 
out into the stream a little, giving it a range of view up and down the 
river ; they call it, I hear, the Elysian Fields; well, the fine name doesn’t 
hurt it much, at any rate. 

Another day I range down Pearl-street—the pavement lumbered with 
bales, boxes, casks, and all sorts of things, put out at the store doors for 
want of room, or loading and unloading—till | get to the East River 
slips; or going down Broadway, and crossing the Battery-grove and 
green, | get into one of the many ferry-steamers to Brooklyn City or 
Long Island, the distance across to this seeming suburb of New York 
may be a mile, at this the narrowest part. The fare to the Jerseys is 
six cents, | think, here it is two cents; indeed, some boats run at one 
cent (a halfpenny), and the Long Island railroad ones take you across 
gratis, the terminus passing under a long tunnel under the town, coming 
out near the wharf. 

This Long Island town may well be called a city—it counts this year 
(1852) 120,000 souls! and spreads upwards along the shore, opposite 
New York, exactly as fast as the latter spreads upwards—first, to the 
Navy-yard, which is on this Long Island side, and to the city of Wil- 
liamsburg, which disdains to be any longer an immense waterside village, 
so that this East River is crowded by passage and ferry-steamers, 
and coasters and shipping, so thick, that it requires all their clever ad- 
dress to keep clear of each other. ‘The streets of Brooklyn go up-hill 
at once, lots of omnibuses ply to take you anywhere and everywhere, 
like their brothers in Broadway. I got in one, going two or three 
miles, by the Navy-yard and seaman’s asylum, &c., to Williamsburg ; 
which, as I have said, faces the extreme north suburbs and slips, and 
shipping on the East River wharves of New York. Here, too, the mer- 
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chants, have their country houses, and less rich citizens live here, as 
house-rent is not so stunning as in the city itself. Taxes are light, 
but rents are quite beyond our ideas of extravagance in all the great 
leading streets of New York—they are a caution ! 

The Navy-yard (where I saw a frigate and line-of-battle ship moored) 
is painted yellow, its walls, sheds, storehouses, &ec., the effect not good. 
It les in a cove of shallow waters, parcelled out by long ranges of via- 
ducts, timber jetties, basins, &c., as far as Williamsburg; the yard alone 
covers forty acres. As we rode along we got at a little bit of primitive 
America ; bad roads and board-houses, painted white, at some of which 
some of our smartly dressed young ladies got out—they had been over 
to the Empire City shopping, or paying visits ; for there is a great deal of 
visiting of a morning (eleven and twelve o'clock) among American 
ladies. ‘The gentlemen are all too busy at their stores, or on Change, or 
at their ships. 

We pass the Naval Asylum, a noble building, and standing high— 
this shore is everywhere greatly elevated, rising at onee from the water’s 
edge. Williamsburg is quite a new creation, and going ahead beyond 
all precedent, even here! I got down at a tavern stand, and as there 
was nothing beyond a long, straggling, badly macadamised street to see 
(some of the houses very good), I started back from the next steam 
wharf, by way of looking downwards on this crowded scene of floating 
activity, even our Thames sinks in the comparison, if one excepts the 
packing of our colliers and barges in the Pool. 1 forgot the Greenwood 
Cemetery, on Long Island, of two hundred acres in extent, to accommo- 
date the great Empire City opposite, as well as themselves ; indeed, all 
these cities on this south end of Long Island, are created by the wealth 
and overflowing population of New York, for Long Island itself has no- 
thing but a few villages and its farming people ;—indeed, for a long 
track of its centre it is still a wilderness, only now getting chalked out 
in lots, and selling in twenty-five dollar shares by sections; tickets 
are in the market like railway shares. 

Though newspapers are quite a drug, and by rooms full, from every 
town in the Union, yet is it very essential to buy your own paper of a 
morning—all the hotels have their little barefooted Pats in rags, with 
bundles of the Herald, and one or two cent papers for sale. They are, 
in fact, part of the lobby or entrance establishment of all the hotels— 
and funny imps they are, in a transition state, casting their tadpole tails, 
of sleepy, stupid ignorance, imported from the Emerald Isle, and running 
like fun on their newly-acquired go-ahead legs! Their wits extra-sharp- 
ened, and fast losing their brogue. 

“ Fait, it’s little mudder or daddy cares what I does, it’s not the likes 
ov them as will mind me. Here’s for a cent—here’s for two—which'll 
yer have? Mind that chap, sir; he’d steal the teeth out o’ your head, 
he, he, he!”—This, as they rush to you if you make a sign to buy. 
They work in gangs, and beset the publishers on their own account, as 
our boys do our offices on their master’s account. Thus are they early 
cast on their own resources, and are as ‘cute as "possums. 

Meantime their relations, fathers, mothers, sisters, are for a long time 
worse off than at home ; the town is filled by dirty ragged objects from 
the mother country, as miserable, as wretched-looking as they ever were, 
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but not, maybe, so hungry, and they can get whisky for a few cents. 
Thus they go on, in drunken idleness, and rags and dirt, in all the back 
slums and alleys, just as in Liverpool or London. As to going to the 
backwoods or farming! not one in a hundred ever dreams of such a 
thing; besides, they generally land without a dollar. After years, they 
get absorbed in}the general demand for labour—even idle or half-done 
work—for nobody will work, except for themselves, with any sort of 
activity. 

The servants of all work in all the great houses are Irish and German— 
one may imagine the mess they make of it! and as soon as a little trained 
and decent, they're off with the few dollars they get to a new place, or 
to get married, and start on their own account; this order of things is 
invariable. No wonder the Americans adopt the boarding system, such 
expensive plagues are all sorts of servants. As to style, few attempt it, 
even in the first houses ; some few have niggers, or mulatto footmen, who 
drive the carriage, wait at table, clean knives, are their masters’ valets, 
and do all other jobs, any how. Often at fine town houses (the scale of 
their houses is larger than ours, if I except some of our West-end in 
London) you ring, an Irish Judy comes to the door, dirty as a scullion ; 
you ask for her master or mistress. ‘* Oh, then they'll be in ; here, go 
in there and sit down, I'll tell Mrs. Jones you'll be wanting her.” She 
opens the parlour-door, and you walk into a large darkness-visible apart- 
ment, finely furnished. All the sédll life appointments are good and 
handsome. 

From all that I can see and gather, in print and in conversation, the 
Americans appear to have no idea of humour, nor of wit, in a refined 
sense. They are good reasoners, when not run away with by excitement 
and pique; but the chief articles of their journals and periodicals is all 
supplied by England ; of their ten thousand papers all are mere copies of 
each other, and store advertisements ; some of which are certainly original 
enough. Everything is “ first rate” and splendid, like our own pufling, 
but they even go-ahead of us. In their print-shops I see a wretched 
attempt to quizz John Bull, who, dressed after the fashion of the last 
century, is weeping at the success of the clipper America. But one sees 
nothing in the shape of engraving or the fine arts, except English and 
French known pictures and lithographs. The one thing they excel in is 
their daguerreotype miniatures ; they are capital, and are seen in every 
shop-window. ‘The whole race are daguerreotyped ; the cheap ones, at 
a dollar or two, are, however, poor things. 

New York is the head-quarters of the French; their fashions and their 
jewellery bear away the palm. ‘There are a great many Germans, too ; 
one hears it spoken a good deal; but, except in an indefatigable smoking, 
they are not much imitated. 

There are not a great many negroes about; one sees more mulattoes, 
men and women, but seldom better off or better dressed than the slaves 
in the south ; indeed, nothing but the lowest menial occupations are left 
open to them, except shop-keeping, in which they never rise higher than 
hucksters, greengrocers, oyster-sellers, and shoeblacks. Sometimes they 
drive a cart or a carriage, but they make bad masters of horses, or of any 
of the poor dumb creation—partly from cruelty, partly from laziness. 

As yet, I have only been to one of the theatres—Burton’s, behind the 
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State House ; where I saw “ As You Like It” better played than at any 
theatre in London. To be sure, all the actors in America are English, 
with very few exceptions ; but all ours come here first or last ; either to 
star it, or to change their fortunes. The Park Theatre, the Bowery, 
Niblo’s, and Barnum’s Museum, opposite the Astor, together with various 
halls and concert-rooms, form the great points of the evenings’ amuse- 
ments. They talk of building an immense opera-house. 

I have alluded to the larger scale of their houses and shops compared 
with ours; but some of the stores and buildings are gigantic—seven and 
eight stories high, with from sixty to a hundred windows on a side. 
Stewart’s marble store on the Broadway is most magnificent ; it is the 
Howell and James’s of New York, but is infinitely finer and larger, the 
whole exterior cf marble. Indeed, everywhere, as to marble and granite 
facings, pillars, pilasters, cornices, jambs, sills, door-posts, steps, there is 
an amazing richness in all the principal streets, and the brickwork of 
their houses of an inimitable neatness and strength, far beyond our build- 
ings of late years in London. We have nothing to compare to it, except 
some of our old houses, such as Lord , in the corner of Hanover- 
square, and a few others we point to now as curiosities in brickwork. 








THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 


By Mrs. Acron TrinpAL. 
V. 


THE LEGEND OF THE VIA DELLA MORTE. 


I went forth in the livid light, 

Beneath the spectre-peopled night ; 

I stood, a breathing seth cone, 

Beside the cross of old grey stone, 

Time-stained by lichens overgrown. 

Each phantom turned its passing face 

To look upon the sign of grace ; 

And some came forth and stood aside, 

To tell me how they lived and died. 

One stayed behind, exceeding fair, 

The queen of shadowy beauty there. 

I saw the moonbeam glance and shine 

Through the light hand she laid in mine ; 

Love’s accents on the graveyard broke, 

In soft Italian tongue she spoke: 

** Twice sang for me the funeral choir— 
Two deaths, two graves, I knew; 

The mourners watched me twice expire, 

The shroud twice round me drew. 
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I slowly sank in fainting sleep— 
The pulses paused, the breath 

Stole from me—long that trance and deep 
Sleep wore the face of death. 

They culled for me the whitest flowers, 
*Mid summer leaves that bloom ; 

Through Florence, in the evening hours, 
They bore me to my tomb. 

I woke, beneath a chequered beam 
Of moonlight cold and dim ; 

The silence of my waking dream 
Was haunted * a hymn. 

Faint straying notes of’ solemn sound, 
Prayers chanted far away ; 

Awhile they came, and hovered round, 
As breathing faint I lay. 

On my damp brow, and braided hair, 
White lilies, stained and dead, 

Lay flaccid, lank, no longer fair, 
A chill weight on my head. 

I dare not break the aided lull, 
That quiet’s deathly reign ; 

My voice seemed mufiled, strangely dull, 
It came back on my brain. 

An icy dew burst o’er my face, 
The dread truth on me shone; 

Within that cavern burial-place 
I lived—I lived—alone. 

Hope died before that studded door, 
Those strong bolts’ iron teeth ; 

The low-groined roof, the rocky floor, 
That dankly lay beneath. 

The skeletons were ranged along 
Against the cavern side, 

Like sentinels of death—among 
The bones of those who died. 

The gleamy track of many a snail 
Was on the weltering wall, 

I heard the reptile’s rustling trail, 
The rats raced down the hall. 

I burst, for horror gave me strength, 
From off that ghastly bed ; 

I tottered in my shroud’s white length, 
I raised my dizzy head ; 

I felt the night-wind rushing through 
My prison’s iron bars, 

‘Up, up to them my face I drew, 
And blessed the distant stars. 

I prayed, I strove with frantic might, 
The stanchion’s base lay bare ; 

My God! thy mercy heard that night 
Mine agony of prayer! 
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Wild exaltation filled each thought, 
Before those gates I past, 
Where every wonder Jesu wrought 
In deathless bronze is cast. 
The moonlit street I fluttered through, 
In floating grave-clothes clad, 
As near my beauteous home I drew, 
I trembled, strangely sad ! 
I kissed each step, 1 wept, and cried, 
I smote the well-barred gate, 
‘ My lord, again a white-robed bride 
hy loving will I wait.’ 
My husband made the sign of grace— 
‘Thy masses shall be said ; 
Back, blest soul! to the burial-place, 
Back,’ cried he, ‘ to the dead.’ 
And strongly barred the gate he kept, 
I prayed and wept in vain, 
Then to my father’s house | crept, 
My childhood’s home again. 
‘ Thou evil thing,’ my father cried, 
‘I felt the life retreat, 
From the dear heart of her who died 
I told each faltering beat ; 
Avaunt! her mother closed her eye 
And smoothed each trace of pain ; 
And not till time itself shall die, 
May she come back again.’ 
One, one I'd loved in joyous hours, 
The April days of life ; 
I'd hoped amid my birds and flowers, 
I'd prayed to be his wife. 
Since then in crowds we'd often met, 
In glare of festal light, 
His gaze of silent, stern regret 
Fell on me like a blight. 
Oh, often through the kindling eye t 
His heart had called to mine, ; 
I trembled lest too soft reply 
Through all my face should shine. 
A few brief faltering words we said, 
With crimsoning cheek and pale, 4 
And each the other’s secret read, 
And heard the unuttered wail. 
The ground was white with fullen flowers 
Beneath the orange-tree ; 
He wandered in the garden bowers, 
He watched to weep for me. 
Through the dark glittering leaves I past, 
Through roses bowed with bloom, 
Myself before his feet I cast 
In garments of the tomb. 
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In broken sobs his name I called ; 
By happy days gone by, 

I prayed him not to shrink appalled, 
Besought him not to fly ; 

But for the old deep faith in him 
Yet living in my breast, 

My soul, in stupor vague and dim, 
Had ebbed away to rest. 

‘ Art thou a phantom?’ then he cried, 
‘Oh! haunt my path for aye! 

Spirit or woman, from my side 
Oh! ne’er depart, I pray! 

Be what thou mayst, beloved one, 
This heart, this breast is thine, 

And I will yield thee back to none— 
Living or dead thou’rt mine !’ 

He bore me to his mother’s bed, 
I lay while death and life 

For me, around their boundary dread, 
Strove in delirious strife. 

His spirit held mine fluttering low 
Upon the fatal brink; 

I watehed him passing to and fro, 
Too weak to speak or think ; 
Oh, cure not wrought by gums or balm 
That flow where tropics shine, 
Not borrowed from the dreamy calm 
Of drug or anodyne ; 

It came upon those summer hours, 
When through each languid vein, 

And thrilling nerve, the flagging powers 
Of life flowed back again ; 

When his voice pleading in mine ear 
Reclaimed me from the dead, 

His love made life’s return so dear, 
And death, ah! doubly dread. 

The people rose, the nobles cried — 
E’en stern law set me free, 

They cast sweet blossoms o'er the bride, 
They blessed my love and me— 





For death had loosed the marriage chain, 


And I need feign no more, 
And I might live and love again 
Him loved so long before.”’ 
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ANNIE LIVINGSTONE. 


THE SEQUEL TO “ ANNIE LEE.” 


I, 


ReaAvDER, what is religion? It would be a curious pastime, not per- 
haps unmixed with matter for grave reflection, to hear the definition of 
the word religion given by half a score of men of the world, chosen at 
random. Not two would agree. A well-known talented woman was 
recently accused by an acquaintance of possessing no religion. ‘ No 
religion!” she cried, indignantly; “I go to church every Sunday 
morning.” And to ‘go to church” on a Sunday morning makes up the 
sum total of the ideas of religion possessed by too many of us in this 
world. But there is another class who have too much religion—of a 
certain sort, who spend all their Sundays inside a sacred edifice, and 
edify themselves four or five times in the week at prayer-meetings besides : 
and yet they know nothing of true religion, save what lies in its name. 
They are the Pharisees of this world—let us hope the others are the 
Publicans. 

Of this Pharisee-class were Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone, and a most 
religious couple they were ; all the world saidso. He a man of wonderful 
attainments (especially in his own conceit), as an instructor of youth 
ought to be; most regular in his attendance at divine worship on the 
seventh day, and a great holder-forth at prayer-meetings ; a liberal con- 
tributor to public charities, when he made sure the donors’ names would 
be published forth, and as repelling and austere in manner as could be 
desired. She was a wife meet for such aman. Her faith was different 
from his, but she was quite as eager in fulfilling all its outward ceremo- 
nies and forms: she was a careful housewife, and a strict, unforgiving 
mistress. Yet, if theirs was true religion, the religion taught by our 
Saviour, it somehow did not, to the general eye, wear so attractive an 
aspect as it ought; certainly it was not such that we would be inclined to 
go to the stake for, and become a martyr. He was too good for this 
world; he verily believed so, or at least that all the rest of its inhabitants 
were hundreds of degrees below him in sanctity. Both he and his wife 
were sensitively alive to the faults of others, keen in their reproaches, 
especially where the culprits were in an inferior class of life, and sure to 
blazon them forth to the world. Yet a kind word seldom dropped from 
their lips, nor was a shilling ever bestowed in private charity; with 
them every sinner deserved punishment, and none forgiveness. A most 
“ “a le” man was Mr. Livingstone, cited far and near as a pattern 
to all. He was a churchwarden, a poor-law guardian, a tract-distribu- 
tion-society treasurer, an able stirrer-up of the pockets of his native 
town in aid of the “Gospel in Foreign Parts,” with various other 
honorary offices; and in his staid, stern wife, owning to some thirty 
years, who would have recognised the once lovely, once gay and careless 
Annie Lee? 

Yet so it was. And it was a nine days’ wonder to all his friends and 
admirers when the little tolerant Mr. Livingstone, the orthodox church- 
man, chose a Catholic lady for his second wife, and brought her home 
and installed her as the mother of his two boys. Little was known of 
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herself or her connexions, for she was from a far-distant town, and Mr, 


‘Livingstone had only made her acquaintance when superintending the 


embarkation of a party of missionaries, whom he had ostentatioul 
accompanied to the coast, and who were bound for the North Pole, there 
to beat about and look out for cannibals to convert, there being none of 
that sort of work to be found at home. A fair, handsome-looking 
woman she was, but sad and silent as the grave. It may be that her 
stern manners pleased the religious man, who thought all mirth a sin; or 
it may be that the reputation of her fortune attracted him. The latter 
is the more likely supposition, for these ostentatiously pious men have a 
great eye for wealth: look through the world, and you will find it so. 
She had inherited about 15002. from her father, pan rather more than 
that from her aunt, besides plate and furniture. 

Annie’s disgrace had never transpired, owing to the extreme caution 
and management displayed by Mrs. Henniker; and the two ladies, Annie 
and her aunt, had lived on together, the former grave, silent, and grow- 
ing year by year more careworn, by far too much so for one so young. 
More than one offer of marriage had been made to Annie, but she had 
quietly rejected them, assigning no reason. People asked her jokingly if 
she had made up her mind to die an old maid. And whether it was that 
Aunie began to think she should not like the epithet to attach to her— 
for there are few women who have the moral courage to embrace by 
choice a single life—certain it is, that when, soon after her aunt’s death, 
she met with Mr. Livingstone, and received from him an offer of marriage, 
she accepted it without hesitation. ‘That was at Christmas, and Mr. 
Livingstone, having little time to spare for travelling, was for being 
married off-hand, but Annie said no; wait for the Easter holidays. 

Mr. Livingstone’s school bore a high reputation, as how could it do 
otherwise with so good a man at its head; and it was in general well 
filled. The boys had re-assembled after Easter when the master and his 
new wife came home, and Annic was made known to the large household 
she was henceforth to rule, so far as domestic duties went. She had 
grown wonderfully like her sisters, Joan and Judith; not in person, but 
in management. Thrifty, close, exact, the household of the schoolmaster 
found a wide difference from the somewhat lax rule which had un- 
guardedly crept in during that gentleman’s widowhood. She was be- 
coming what is popularly called a “stingy” woman: partly perhaps 
through the preaching and example of her husband, partly through 
natural inclination, though in childhood and youth it had lain dormant. 
It may be doubted if he could have found a wife more suited to him. 
They both lived for two objects; the one, that of accumulating money, 
the other, that of doing right in the eyes of the world. They never 
spent an unnecessary farthing, except in charities; and that was essential, 
for the sake of public praise. Annie had borne a lesson in her youth: 
she had been on the brink of forfeiting the world’s good opinion then, 
and ever since it had seemed to her doubly precious. Yet she fell into 
the very common error of mistaking the sound of its hollow praise for 
the sweet consciousness of meriting it. 

The family dining-room. not that used by the scholars, overlooked the 
playground, and one day, several months after Mrs. Livingstone’s mar- 
riage, she stood at one of its windows. What was she musing of, hier 
forehead pressed there against the glass? Was it of the dark error 
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which had overshadowed her early life? Was it of her married career— 
that its social happiness had scarcely realised her expectations? Her hus- 
band was by no means a loveable man; far from it—certainly not one 
likely to make an earthly paradise of his home. His two children were 
uncouth, overbearing boys, and they occasionally treated their step- 
mother with somewhat scant ceremony. Annie’s married life seemed to 
— promise that it would be blest with children; she was naturally 

of them, and there was at times a strange feeling of vacuum in her 
breast : when she saw a beautiful boy her heart yearned to it with a tu- 
multuous irrepressible yearning, and she would think, “If my child had 
lived it might have been like him.” 

However, Mrs. Livingstone continued leaning against the panes, appa- 
rently watching the games of the boys. It was half holiday, and there 
they were, shouting, struggling, laughing, playing, and fighting: all, 
save one poor child, who sat away in the sun, his head leaning against 
the wall, and his eyes following the movements of his companions. Mrs. 
Livingstone remembered to have seen this same child before, sitting apart 
as he was doing now, but she did not know his name, for he was only a 
day scholar. 

“T wonder now whether he is sullen,” she thought to herself—she was 
getting to “think,” just like her husband: “ because, if so, it should be 
whipped out of him. I think I will go and see.” 

It was a fine day for the beginning of December, warm and pleasant ; 
and Mrs. Livingstone stepped out into the playground. The boys 
stopped their noisy mirth at her unusual appearance there, but she passed 
them without speaking, and most of them resumed it again. 

‘* Why is it that you are not at play with the others?” she inquired, 
reaching the object of her curiosity. 

A bright, transparent colour came into the child's face, at finding him- 
self addressed by the lady. He rose from his position, it would seem 

infully, and stood with one leg lifted from the ground, and his cap in 

is thin hand. 

“ Are you lame ?” she continued, seeing that he did not answer. 

A brighter flush still in his cheek, and a gesture, rather than words, 

ke in the affirmative. 

“ What caused your lameness ?” repeated Mrs. Livingstone, a gentler 
tone taking possession of her former one, as she remarked the lad’s in- 
firmity, and the look of most sensitive timidity which characterised his 
gentle features. His countenance could not be mistaken ; if the bodily 
powers were weak, those of the mind were evidently pre-eminent. It is 
usually the case, the one counterbalancing the other. “From what 
cause did your lameness arise ?” she continued; ‘it seems to be a per- 
manent affliction.” 

The lad’s face had been flushed before, but what was that emotion 

red with the deep crimson which now dyed his countenance—brow 
and neck were one glowing red ; but he did not answer the question. 

“Why don’t you tell Mrs. Livingstone what it was that made you 
lame?” exclaimed one of the young Livingstones, who, with five or six 


more had gathered round: “at least what it was, as the sto 
here, Taon'e know.” ora 


Mrs. Livingstone turned to her step-son for explanation. 
“His father kicked him, ma’am,” proceeded young Livingstone; “they 
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say that he hates the sight of him; always did hate it; and when he 
was about two years old he gave him a kick, and it lamed him for 
life.” 

‘“‘Holy mother!” uttered Mrs. Livingstone, involuntarily, “is this 
true ?” 

The glowing colour was paling on the child’s face, and he burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of weeping as he sank down upon the ground again 
and let his cheek rest against the wall. 

“‘ What is his name ?” inquired Mrs. Livingstone. 

“ William Grainger—they are Roman Catholics—the only Catholics 
we have in the school,” continued Master Livingstone, turning up his 
nose contemptuously, and then turning it down again when he remem- 
bered to whom he was speaking. 

‘“¢ Has he brothers and sisters ?” continued Mrs. Livingstone. 

“‘ One brother, ma’am : there he is, at the gymnastics, that tall boy. 
He is fifteen.” 

* And how old is this one ?” 

“ About thirteen, I think. Bill Grainger, how old are you ?” 

‘He scarcely looks ten,” said Mrs. Livingstone ; “ but his health may 
cause that. . Who is he in mourning for ?” 

“His mother. She died lately.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t sob so, my poor boy,” said Mrs. Livingstone. “ Dry your tears 
up, and go and play. Does he never play with you?” she added, turn- 
ing to the other boys. 

“Oh, ah, we should like to catch him at that, ” roared young Living- 
stone. ‘‘ Why, he tried one day, and he was buffeted about and kicked 
like a football: he could not move quick enough. So he watches us now.” 

“Is he clever at his studies ?” 

“ First-rate for that. There is not one in the school can compete with 
him. Why, he beats his brother hollow. He is in the first class, baby 
as he looks.” 

“ Will you not try and play with your companions?” said Mrs. 
Livingstone to him, soothingly. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he sobbed, suppressing the violence of his 
— “T am better by myself, and it is sunny here. I am always 
co ” 

Mrs. Livingstone turned to go in-doors, the group of young rebels ran 
shouting off to their playmates, and the neglected boy sat wearily on alone. 

He rose up presently, and limped away to his dreaded home. His 
father was a brutal, unfeeling man, who treated him with disgraceful 
harshness, though he was tolerably indulgent to his elder boy. William 
entered the house silently, dreading to meet his father, and creeping up 
to his chamber, he sat there until it was time to go to rest, his trembling 
hands pressed upon his temples pushing back his fair curls, and his ach- 
ing heart breaking with the wish that he was as other boys are, in health 
and strength, and had a happy home as they had. 


II. 

Tue winter half-year passed away, and the Midsummer-holidays came 
round again. When the boys re-assembled, they found but few altera- 
tions had taken place with regard to their companions. Some fresh ones 
had come, and two or three had left. James Grainger, the elder of the 
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two brothers previously mentioned, had been removed to London, to a 
house of business, and William, the little lame lad, had come as boarder. 
The father of these boys, Mr. Grainger, had broken up his cottage- 
household, and had left for London with his eldest son. He was in no 
business, but a small income had enabled him to live without it. He 
stated to Mr. Livingstone that the loneliness of his home, now his wife 
was dead, induced him to take this step, and he left with him his address 
in town. 

“You are aware,” Mr. Livingstone had observed to him in the closing 
interview, “that when your son William enters my establishment as an 
inmate, he must. conform to its religious observances : so far as joining 
the scholars in prayers night and morning, and accompanying them to 
church on Sundays. I cannot permit a boarder of mine to attend a 
Roman Catholic place of worship.” 

The man thought to himself that there could be little more harm ina 
pupil of Mr. Livingstone’s attending a Catholic chapel than in his wife’s 
attending one; but he answered, “ that he eared nothing for religious forms 
himself, and did not see that they mattered for his boys ; it was not form, 
he believed, that took people to Heaven. His boys had been reared to 
care little whether they went to church or chapel, or to neither; so 
William might go to church, and welcome, if the master liked.” 

“ Profane sinner!” ejaculated Mr. Livingstone, inwardly. And he 
would have said it openly, had the party been taking away a pupil 
instead of placing one. 

The schooolmaster’s habits were methodical, and it was his custom to 
send in his accounts quarterly. When Michaelmas came round, amongst 
those forwarded was the one for William Grainger. It was sent to the 
given address in London, but some weeks passed, and no answer was re- 
turned. So Mr. Livingstone wrote a polite note of reminder, and in due 
time this came back to him from the Post-office, bearing the unsatisfactory 
words, “ Gone away.” 

The master was at breakfast when this was delivered to him. Mrs. 
Livingstone, his two sons, and Mr. Smith, the head usher, were also at 
the table. He felt indignant, highly so. He did not exactly fear that 
he should lose his money ; but that this trouble should be given him, and 
that Mr. Grainger should have presumed to change his address without 
giving him notice, aroused all his indignation. 

“Mr. Smith,” he said, “ will you have the goodness to step to the 
school-room, and order Grainger hither.” 

Mr. Smith rose instantly. He was a thorough gentleman in mind 
and manners, though condemned to the ill-requited, hard life of an 
usher. It would have occurred to some people that Mr. Livingstone 
might have sent one of his boys on the errand; but no, his sons were 
oe of himself, and Mr. .Livingstone’s pomposity reflected itself on 
them. 

The lad came in at the door timidly, followed by the usher, who 
pushed him towards the breakfast-table. His features looked painfully 
wan and transparent, and a cough, which sounded hollow enough, 
shook occasionally his frame. Mr. Livingstone addressed him without 


preparation or preface : 
“* Pray where is your father ?” 
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Sensitive as ever, the bright colour flashed across William Grainger's 
pale face as he answered that his father was in London. 

“ London is a large place,” remarked the schoolmaster ; “‘ what part 
of it ?” 

William replied, giving the address previously left with Mr. Living- 
stone. 

“ That is a false direction,” asserted the schoolmaster. “He is not 
there. When did you last hear from him ?” 

‘‘T have not heard from him at all,” faltered William, shocked at the 
master’s words. 

“The post brought you a letter some weeks ago,’ continued Mr. 
Livingstone. 

Yes, sir,” replied William, “it was from my brother.” 

“ And what was said in it of your father ?” 

“Not anything, sir; James did not once mention him. It was a 
short letter, chiefly telling me about his new mode of life, and the busi- 
ness he is learning.” 

‘“‘ Have you the letter still? I suppose your brother’s address is in it? 
Bring it to me.” ' 

William put his hand in the inner pocket of his jacket, and brought 
forth a well-worn letter. Poor lad! he was isolated from all who could 
be supposed to love him, and that solitary letter, the only one he had 
ever in his life received, was read over continually; night and morning, 
at play-hours, in the dusky twilight, the letter was drawn forth. He 
knew it by heart, but he read it still. 

‘ Return to the school-room,” said Mr. Livingstone, haughtily, gingerly 
taking the not very clean epistle between his thumb and finger; and 
poor William limped away, his hand to his side, and coughing violently. 

“ How he coughs,” cried Mrs. Livingstone to the usher, in an under- 
tone, not wishing to disturb her husband, who had retired to the win- 
dow to peruse the said letter. 

“ He wants care, madam,” replied Mr. Smith, who was rapidly finish- 
ing his breakfast. 

** How, ‘care!’ inquired Mrs. Livingstone. 

“He is not the boy to be out at school,” returned the young man. 
** He requires comforts, and nourishment, and E 

‘Do you mean to say, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Livingstone, ‘ that the 
young gentlemen are not nourished here ?” 

“ Dear madam, do not mistake’me,” returned the usher. “I know 
that the lads here have everything they want. But Grainger requires 
a different sort of nourishment; what no boarding-school in England 
would furnish.” 

- What we should call ‘ coddling?’” returned Mrs. Livingstone, 
coldly. 

What some people might call coddling,” assented the usher. “ It 
is a pity his mother died; for if ever a boy wanted a mother's kindness 
and care, he does.” 

** What disease do you consider he has, besides the cough ?”’ 

“ Nothing else,” replied the young man ; “and that is only the effects 
of a recent cold. I think if the boy had a happy home, and were well 
taken care of in it, he would soon grow strong and hearty. But with 
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his delicate frame and sensitive mind, disease is almost sure to attack 
him, unless he can be guarded from it by watchful tenderness.” 

Mr. Smith left the breakfast-room, wondering if Mrs. Livingstone 
would take the hint, and bestow upon the forlorn boy a tithe of the care 
that would be lavished upon the young Livingstones if they were ill. 

The schoolmaster wrote to James Grainger, demanding the address of 
his father. The reply was to the effect that Mr. Grainger had left 
London some weeks since, the boy believed, upon a journey ; he did not 
know for what part, but supposed he would be returning soon. 

‘It wears a strange appearance !” exclaimed Mr. Livingstone to his 
wife, “ wonderfully, as if I should never get paid. The bill will not be 
far short of twenty pounds by Christmas.” 

“ Twenty pounds !” reiterated Mrs. Livingstone, holding up her hands ; 
“and to run the risk of losing it !” 

Mrs. Livingstone’s words were cut short by the entrance of a servant, 
who said that a person had called to solicit charity. 

“ How dare you bring such messages here ?” demanded the school- 
master, his brow reddening. “No one begs but idle, good-for-nothing 

ple.” . 

M The servant explained, observing that she had told the applicant it was 
nearly as much as her place was worth to take in the application. It 
was Martha Davis, she said, the widow of their late gardener. She 
wanted but the loan of a trifle ; it would prevent her goods being seized, 
and keep a house over her head, and she would punctually pay it back 
again within a given time. 

“She wishes to be allowed to speak to you herself, sir,” concluded the 
maid. 

“I have all my life made it a rule,” said the schoolmaster, sternly and 
pompously, “to give nothing in private charity, and I never will do so ; 
it encourages the poor in indolence. Tell Martha Davis that next board- 
day—it will be on Friday—she may apply at the house, and I can no 
doubt get her admitted. While there is so blessed an asylum provided 
for the poor, they need not trouble us about distress.” 

“‘ What could have induced that Mrs. Davis to apply here ?’’ wondered 
Mrs. Livingstone, as the maid withdrew. 

“‘ My high character,” replied the pedagogue, consequentially. “ Be- 
tween one thing or other, Mrs. Livingstone, I am quite at the top of 
the tree.” 

“ They were saying the other night at the missionary meeting that 
you would most likely have a piece of plate publicly presented to you— 
your general character for sanctity, and all that, is estimated so highly,” 
rejoined Mrs. Livingstone. 

“Ahem!” said the schoolmaster, drawing his back in, and compla- 
cently settling the folds of his white cravat. ‘ By the way, Mrs. Living- 
stone, have you bargained for the making of my new shirts ?” 

“ Ah, a deal of trouble I have had about them,” returned the lady. 
** They wanted half-a-crown a shirt.” 

“ Half-a-crown a shirt, madam!" uttered the startled pedagogue. 
“T limited you to a shilling.” = 
*“ No one will undertake them at that price.” 
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“Why, they are made in London for threepence and fourpence per 
shirt !” 

‘For the common coloured ones, I fancy, Mr. Livingstone; not for 
such as yours, which are of the finest quality, and require the best work.” 

“To give more than a shilling will be a dead robbery, madam,” he 
growled, “and I will never countenance such extortion. What is that?” 
continued the schoolmaster, abruptly breaking off his sentence, and look- 
ing towards the door, 

His wife advanced, and opened it. She stood for a moment silently 
contemplating something outside, and then uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“What in the world brings you here? Mr. Livingstone, it is 
Grainger !” 

“ What ?” said the master, sternly casting his eyes upon the pale, 
afflicted boy, who stood there trembling. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” he uttered, “it was not my fault for intrud- 
ing here; Mr. Smith sent me.” 

“Sent you here?” 

“T am very ill, sir,” continued William, bursting into tears. “TI fell 
down just now in the school-room ; I was giddy and sick, and my head 
burnt, and, when I got better, Mr. Smith said I must come to you. 
He said, perhaps you would like me to see a doctor, lest it should be a 
fever or any infectious illness coming on that the school might catch.” 

' “ Have you the money in your pocket to fee a doctor?” sneered Mr. 
Livingstone, “or do you think I shall add that to the bill? Do you 
know that you are a burden upon my charity now, and have been ever 
since Midsummer ?” 

They were cruel words, doubly cruel to one of his sensitive tempera- 
ment, and he drew away, and felt as if his heart were breaking. 

“Is anything to be done about Grainger ?” inquired Mrs. Livingstone, 
after a pause. ‘I really think we should not be justified in going to the 
expense of a medical man for him ?” 

‘“‘Come, Mrs. Livingstone, don’t talk such nonsense,” was the school- 
master’s reply. ‘When boys, such as he, get ill, they must get well 
again.” 

The child crept to his bed, sent by Mr. Smith, and lay there many 
days. But there was no tender mother to soothe his pains, no attentive 
nurse to wait upon him. It seemed but an illustration of the words of 
Mr. Livingstone—when boys got ill, they must get well again. Mrs. 
Livingstone paid him two hurried visits during the time, and ordered the 
servants to make him some barley-water, and she sent him up a dose or 
two of the: school medicine—a delectable mixture of salts and senna. But 
whether the servants did make the barley-water she never inquired, and 
never knew. After a time he resumed his place in the school; but his 
illness had left upon him so great a degree of debility that it was a most 
improper place for him. Cough, cough, cough! it was never ending. 
There he would stand, pressing his thin hands upon his side, his white 
face becoming almost purple with the exertion, while his more fortunate 
schoolmates would rail and swear at him, and not unfrequently kick 
him, telling him to go further off, and not disturb them. He would then 
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lide away, and stand in the open air, no matter how inclement the wea- 
va and give full vent to his distressing malady. 

In this manner things went on until the breaking-up week, when a 
letter arrived for William from his brother, James Grainger. It stated 
that he had received news of their father; that he was in America, and 
that he, James, did not think he seemed likely to be coming home 
speedily. No instructions had been received from him about William. 

To represent the passion—if the anger of so religious a man may be 
described by that appellation—of Mr. Livingstone would be difficult. It 
was one of his highly-prized “ board-days,” when he sat in state, laying 
down the law, displaying his own dignity, and disposing of paupers by 
dozens. “I'll send him to the workhouse!” he declared to himself, 
taking a sudden resolution; ‘as true as that this shameful imposition has 
been practised upon me, I'll consign him to the workhouse !” 

Yet never did the schoolmaster wear a more bland appearance than on 
that day, when he joined his fellow guardians; and as he listened to the 
hum of approbation that greeted his approach, his self-satisfied smile was 
the very essence of everything good mt genuine. Before entering upon 
the general business, he introduced the story of his wrongs, representing 
them in pitiable colours, and obscurely intimating—at least, such might 
be gathered from his words—that the workhouse ought to relieve him of 
William Grainger forthwith. 

The guardians were rather startled, and a discussion ensued. Some 
suggested that the boy might be apprenticed out, but others hinted an 
objection to saddling the parish with an unlooked-for expense. One, who 
happened to know Grainger, expressed his doubts as to the boy’s being 
able to work at all, and the board determined to send for the lad. and 
see him. They, therefore, despatched an emissary, who returned with 
the astonished boy. 

He came in, coughing violently, the effects of his walk. The board 
looked on, some through their glasses, some over them, and some without 
any glasses at all, an expression of surprise being discernible on their 
countenances. 

“ Why, bless my soul,” exclaimed a portly gentlemen, “ the boy’s a 
cripple!” 

“Tt is a child, not a boy,”’ remarked another; “it is not an appren- 
ticing boy at all, Mr. Livingstone. I thought you said he was fourteen. 
Might be in petticoats for all the good he is likely to do out of them.” 

“‘ Draw nearer,” cried Mr. Livingstone, authoritatively, “and stop that 
coughing.” 

“ How old are you ?” demanded one. 

** Fourteen, sir.” 

“Is there no mistake ? You do not look more than ten.” 

“Tam fourteen,” William answered. ‘‘ He remembered,” he added, 
“many circumstances that happened ten years ago.” 

‘ Tolerable evidence that !_ Were you born lame ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“* What caused it, then ?” 

* An—accident—when—I was a little child,” stammered William, 
the soft bright colour spreading itself, as usual, over his delicate features. 
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“So your father is gone to America it seems, and has left you here a 
burden upon Mr. Livingstone.” 

William shivered, and could only falter forth a hope that his father's 
return would be speedy, so that all obligations on his account might be 
discharged. 

“ Do you think you could work?’ was the next inquiry. 

* Not yet,” William answered. Perhaps when he was more recovered 
from his late illness he might be able to do a little—not much. 

“Tt is a perplexing case,” observed one of the guardians to the rest, 
after dismissing William. ‘I declare [ don’t see what is to be done with 
the boy. You see, Mr. Livingstone, the father, who has always paid his 
way well hitherto, may be speedily back, as the lad observes ; and the 
workhouse is scarcely a fit place for him.” 

The schoolmaster saw what was expected of him. His character for 
humane charity was certainly at stake ; so he made a merit of necessity, 
and ondaara in a flowery speech, his intention of continuing to shelter 
the boy himself, at any rate for the present. And he was rewarded—re- 
warded in the adulation that came pouring in upon him. 

‘“‘ This laudable act of yours, sir, will go forth far and wide.” 


Ill. 

“Mr. Livinestone, what is this that I hear about Grainger ?’’ ex- 
claimed his wife, her fretful tone betraying how greatly the subject an- 
noyed her. 

“There was no help for it,’’ answered the schoolmaster, testily. He 
knew well enough to what she alluded. 

“No help for it! It is not a light matter, Mr. Livingstone, to have a 
bo saddled. upon us for the holidays. When the boys are all here the 
ihmen he makes would not be felt so very much, but ‘ 

“T tell you there was no help for it, madam,’’ interrupted the master, 
in a stern tone. ‘‘ And who is going to suffer Aim to make a difference ? 
Not I, I can assure you.” 

“ He must eat and drink,” persisted Mrs. Livingstone, giving way to 
her ill-humour. “ An additional mouth to feed makes a difference, 1 be- 
lieve, in a small household.” 

“Let him fast,” growled the master. ‘It is enjoined in your reli- 
gion as a penance, is it not ? and his sins are weighty enough.”’ 

“ Were he to fast from now for twelvemonths, he could not expiate 
the anxiety and annoyance he gives us,” resumed the lady. 

“ Madam, is fasting enjoined in your faith as a penance for wickedness, 
or is it not ?” questioned the master. 

“ Tt is enjoined,” replied Mrs. Livingstone. 

** And accepted as an expiation ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

** Then to make him doso will be the kindest course that could be pur- 
sued towards him. And my orders are that the boy shall rast. Let no 
more food be given him than is absolutely requisite to sustain life, and 
let him be subjected to discomfort. You will let the household know, 
Mrs. Livingstone, that it is a course of expiation for his sins.” 

“ It is a pious resolution,” she assented. ‘ By what right has this bo 
to thrust himself upon us to be sustained and fed ? He is a disagreeable 
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boy ; a wieked boy ; and unless he make atonement, his soul must suffer. 
But the penance will avail little unless his hard heart can be brought to 
accept it gratefully.” 

Oh, the crimes that are committed under the name of religion! Here was 
the staunch Protestant man, the zealous Catholic woman, dooming an inno- 
cent child to a bitter existence, than which, in his suffering state, death 
would be preferable, and justifying their conduct under the plea of religion ! 
when they both knew in their heart of hearts that they were hypocrites 
—ay, they did; more especially he. There was a little voice whisper- 
ing, though they drove it back, that if the child had possessed money to 

y them, they would never have thought of his sins or their expiation. 
He was costing them money, and hence they punished him. It may 
never have occurred to the master to imagine one of his own boys placed 
in a like situation, or to her, had she been blessed with a child ; other- 
wise it might have caused their treatment to be less harsh towards 
William Grainger. She had called him a disagreeable boy ; she did not 
really think him so; she had been attracted to him at first by his gentle 
manners and fair features ; but, since then, he had been thrown upon 
them for bed and board, so she resolutely steeled her heart against him. 

The Christmas holidays were dreary ones to him ; he would get up in 
the morning and find his way to the school-room ; the weather was bit- 
terly cold, but the grate was bare, bare day after day : it was part of the 
‘“expiation.” Mrs. Livingstone would pass by the school-room windows, 
and see the child sitting in the rays of the sun, which fell there for an 
hour in the afternoon, his feverish hands supporting his aching head, or 
pressing his side as he coughed—that sad cough, which. nobody tried to 
soothe or cure—while his wan, mild face, grew day by day thinner, and 
his blue eyes larger. For days together would no human being, save a 
servant, exchange a word with that helpless boy. And the servants— 
what words did he hear from them ? Those of anger and insult, that he 
should be the cause of one moment’s unnecessary trouble to them. He would 
watch his master’s sons go out for their walks and rambles, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with companions ; and he would sit waiting for their return, 
and envy their light steps and glowing faces. He could hear them tear 
off their superfluous coverings as they rushed into the parlour to the 
cheerful fire, and to their savoury and substantial meals. He knew they 
had a large fire in the parlour, for he saw it every night and morning 
when he went in to prayers: and he thought a great deal about that fire, 
more, probably, than other boys would ; but his ill health and lameness 
caused him to be most sensitive to cold. 

He watched the preparations for the Christmas dinner, and his heart 
beat hopefully as the thought would intrude, that surely they would 
invite him in to dinner on that day. He had heard the two boys talk 
about the plum-pudding, and he had seen a large turkey brought to the 
house. Qh, surely they meant to ask him, and Christmas-day seemed 
very long in coming. 

ut it came at last, and William went in, as customary, to prayers. 
He had been thinking all the while he dressed himself what he should 
say when he wished Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone a happy Christmas. He 
stood a moment in timid hesitation as he entered the dining-room : if 
there had been one kind word or look directed towards him, he would 
have taken courage and spoken ; but there was not. Mrs. Livingstone 
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looked cold and cross at him, as usual, and the schoolmaster commanded 
him to draw further away into the distant corner behind the servants, for 
his cough was not heard so annoyingly there. So the boy felt that he 
dared not wish them a happy Christmas, and nobody wished him one. 

Prayers were over, and William, taking a last look at the blazing fire 
and the comfortable breakfast-table, went to the school-room, where he 
shivered away nearly an hour. Then he heard the breakfast things 
removed, and, limping to the kitchen door, stood just inside it, whilst 
the cook poured out a cup of what had been tea, and handed him a dry 
slice of bread. She scraped a bit of salt butter over it, but that was 
against orders. He took his breakfast in his hand, and limped back again 
to the dreaty school-room. 

He was very thirsty—the constant fever made him so ; and before he 
tasted the bread, he had finished the cup of tea. He then bit a piece, 
but, poor child ! in his weak state of health, and with his delicate appe- 
tite, it was unfit food for him. He could not swallow it, and for many, 
many mornings, it had been the same. He had such a dryness in the 
throat, he said to the servants, when they railed against him for being 
nice. His mouth felt as parched as it did before he drank this precious 
tea, and he thought he might dare to ask for another cup of it : he knew 
it could not cost much, for it had neither milk nor sugar. So, cup in 
hand, he was entering the kitchen, when Mrs. Livingstone, carrying the 
key of the wine-cellar, came behind him, and asked him what he wanted 
there. 

His answer was confused, but she gathered its purport, as did the 
cook, who stood by. 

‘Ts not that cup enough for you ?” demanded Mrs. Livingstone. 

‘* I was very thirsty, ma’am,”’ he whispered. “I always am so.” 

**So much the better,” said Mrs. Livingstone. ‘“‘ When you experience 
the thirst you can reflect upon all your wickedness, and enjoy the painful 
feeling. ‘There is no more tea I believe, cook ?” 

‘“* Not a drain in the pot, ma‘am,”’ replied the cook, “and I have just 
filled up the kettle. If his thirst’s bad, as he says, he can go to the 
pump and quench it.” 

William stepped silently away, and Mrs. Livingstone proceeded to the 
wine-cellar to put out the wine. for dinner. 

He watched them out that morning, Mrs. Livingstone to chapel, and 
the family to church—he had not gone since his illness—and he watched 
them in again. Soon afterwards the cook called him, and gave him his 
dinner, the bread he had left at breakfast, and a bit of cheese. If he 
wanted anything to drink, why, as the cook had said, there was plenty 
of cold water in the pump. Whilst he was trying to eat it, for he was 
very hungry, the youngest of the two Livingstones looked in. 

‘“*What’s that you’re eating ?” 

** Bread and cheese,”’ answered William. 

“Oh; your dinner, isn’t it ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied William, his heart throbbing painfully as he 
thought of the invitation he expected. 

“ You don’t know! What do you mean by that, you beggar? Do 
you think that because it’s Christmas-day you are going to dine with us? 
Do you hear what this fellow expects, ma'am?” he called out to Mrs. 
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Livingstone, who was arranging the dessert in her store closet close by; 
“he thinks he’s going to be asked to dine with us because it is Christ- 
mas-day.” , 

“Your heart must be grievously sinful to allow itself to give way to 
such thoughts,” exclaimed Mrs. Livingstone, coming forward, her stern 
countenance bending angrily upon him. ‘ Have you forgotten that this 
is your season of expiation ?”’ 

William did not know how to answer. He had never quite understood 
what there was to expiate; so he looked meekly down at the bread and 
cheese in his hand, and was silent. 

“ How can you for shame think that you are fit to make one in a 
festal meeting?” continued the lady. ‘That food which you are eating 
is infinitely more than you deserve ; and you would not have that but for 
the humane compassion of myself and Mr. Livingstone. I see that you 
add ingratitude to your other offences. You will do well to pass the 
afternoon reflecting upon all you owe us; upon your deeply sinful nature, 
which shines out more and more continually ; and in praying for repent- 
ance.” 

It was about half-past four when the visitors began to arrive, some 
ladies and gentlemen, and a whole bevy of gleeful boys and girls; for 
Mr. Livingstone always kept up Christmas; his father had done so 
before him. 

Such a delicious dinner William had never smelt before. Roast-beef, 
turkey, ham, sauces, mince-pies, plum-pudding: to one who, like him, 
tasted the bitter pangs of lung-continued hunger, the desire to partake 
of it must have been almost irrepressible. And even up to the last 
moment, in spite of the chilling words of Mrs. Livingstone, he had still 
thought that perhaps they might remember his loneliness, and invite him 
in, in pity—so strong is hope in the human heart. But when all was 
taken in, and the dinner begun, when no shadow on which to build hope 
remained, he crossed his arms together on one of the desks, and leaning 
his face upon them, sobbed aloud. 

The time wore slowly on, and it struck seven. No one had brought 
him any refreshment, or come near him; the servants were by far too - 
much occupied to think of him. He heard them bustling in and out of 
the dining-room, whence came a sound of mirth and laughter, chiefly 
that of young people. He wished he might go to bed, but did not dare 
to do so without permission. Could he see one of the young Livingstones, 
he would get them: to ask for him—he might get warm in bed, and per- 
haps go to sleep. Knowing there was no chance of their coming near 
him, and not daring to go to the part of the house they occupied, 
he stole into the play-yard, for one of the dining-room doors opened to 
it, and he thought he might, by good luck, encounter them. 

There was a little opening in the crimson curtains, and he pressed his 
face silently against the window. What an elysium that room seemed 
to him! The glow of light shedding its brilliancy over the scene, the 


plentiful dessert, cake, biscuits, oranges, almonds and raisins, nuts, sweet- 
meats, intermingled with the glittering of glass upon the table, and the 
rich, luscious wine !_ How he longed for a glass of it: not for the wine 
in itself, but that it might assuage his burning thirst. And the large, 
bright fire, throwing its heat around: the cold that William was shiver- 
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ing in seemed doubly piercing from the comparison. He did not envy 

the gambols of the children, joyous as they were, for his weakened spirits 

and health caused such things to be of little moment to him now. Had 

they given him a stool in the chimney-corner, so that the rays of the fire 
ight have warmed his shivering limbs, it had been all-sufficient. 

e lingered at that attractive scene longer than he should have done ; 
the night air was intensely cold, and, when he at length went in, he shook 
in every limb as if he had the ague. And he began to think—or per- 
haps to hope—that if the servants knew how cold and ill he was, they 
would suffer him to stand for a few minutes by the kitchen fire. He 
took a desperate resolution—that he would go and ask them. 

The kitchen looked very comfortable, and the servants too—they were 
making themselves so. A black bottle on the table, astrong smell of gin, 
and two or three smoking tumblers, with slices of lemon swimming in 
them, told what their pastime was. 

“I think I'll take some more, cook,” cried one of the damsels, finish- 
ing the contents of her tumbler. ‘ These cakes and nuts make one feel 
dry.” 

x Hoist the kettle here, then,” answered the corpulent personage ad- 
dressed, as she drew the glass towards her. 

The girl was in the act of taking up the kettle, when a slight moves 
ment by the door caused her to turn her head that way. Letting the 
kettle fall back suddenly, she seized the black bottle, and, quick as 
lightning, smuggled it under the cook’s ample petticoats. 

*¢ You confounded little scamp !” was her exclamation, when the form 
of William Grainger became distinctly visible, ‘what on earth brings 
you here? Be off.” 

The cook, startled beyond measure by the extraordinary movements of 
her fellow-servant, snatched a brass ladle that happened to lie near, and 
hurled it at the intruder’s head. It missed its mark, struck the wall 
opposite, and clattered down upon the brick floor, whilst William shrank 
away again, as quickly as his crippled limb would permit. 

“May I pass this night a watchin’ in the churchyard,” uttered the 
relieved housemaid, “ if I didn’t think it was one of them prying articles 
from the parlour! A precious mess we should have been in, if they had 

ne and told missis or their pa.” 

Secluded from the parlour, driven from the kitchen, William Grainger 
returned to the school-room, and taking the ink-stained old green-baize 
cloth from Mr. Smith’s table, to wrap round him, he sat down upon a low 
deal box. He hid his thin hands in the cloth’s folds, and laying his 
aching head against the wall, thought over all his misery. His eyes were 
fixed upon the candle, the remains of one given him the previous night ; 
it had been happy for him could his heart have broken there and then. 
He had heard other boys speak of loving parents, and happy homes; he 
had never known either. His remotest recollections could not call up 
one kind word or beaming look addressed to him ; his harsh, cruel father, 
his overbearing brother, even his mother, was always cold to him. Buf- 
feted, ill-used, and trampled upon, he had lived: mind and body had 
known but pain. He was not well acquainted with his Bible, for none 
had taught and encouraged him to read it ; but he knew that that same 
Jesus, whose feast the world was then celebrating, was full of love and 
Jan.— VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXV. I 
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mercy, and he dared to hope that He would look down upon his many 
trials, and take him from them to a home in Heaven. 

It was about nine o'clock, that Mrs. Livingstone, passing by the school- 
room, t she perceived a smell of burning, so she opened the door 
and went in. The candle had burnt down to the socket, and had set fire 
to the brown paper placed there to make it fit in. She blew it out, and 
then, by the hight of her own candle, looked at Grainger. 

He had fallen asleep. His ailing leg stretched out to the full extent, its 
most easy position, was about the only part of him visible, except the 
face, he was so wrapped up in the old green table-cover. His lips were 
partly open, and his eyebrows drawn together, imparting the idea that he 
went to sleep in pain. Mrs. Livingstone was about to arouse him, when a 
sudden idea flashed upon her, that she had somewhere seen a face very 
like his. She stood and looked at him, and the more she looked, the 
firmer became her conviction that it was no ideal resemblance, but that 
she had some time been familiar with some one very like him. She tried 
to think when and where, but it seemed useless, and, beginning to find 
the cold atmosphere anything but agreeable, she pushed him with her 
foot, and called to him. 

He awoke on the instant, like most invalids, and, starting up, heard 
the harsh tones of Mrs. Livingstone, demanding, with unnecessary words 
of anger, if he had gone to sleep on purpose to set the house on fire. 

He was sorry for his carelessness, he answered, meekly : sleep took 
him unawares. Perhaps Mrs. Livingstone would kindly permit him to 
go to bed, for he felt very ill—indeed he did. 

* Oh, the sinfulness of the human heart!” uttered Mis. Livingstone. 
‘Had I not heard your request with my own ears, I never had believed 
you could wish to go to rest on this night, before joining in family 
prayers ; your sleep must have caused you to forget that they are not over.” 

William looked up, with tears in his eyes, He would say his prayers 
by his bed-side,” he said, ‘‘ he would be sure to do so.” 

“IT hope you will,” was her reply. ‘‘ Ask God to forgive you the 
many offences you are guilty of, and let me hear no more of these pro- 
fane requests. Prayers will be later than usual to-night—in about an 
hour's time from this, and you can go to bed when they are over.” 

Mrs. Livingstone hurried back to her guests and her warm room. She 
was not a rigid Catholic, and she joined, outwardly at least, in the family 
prayers. And when she knelt down by the side of her husband that 
night, surrounded by her visitors and servants, and heard the loug, com- 
placent, self-satisfying extempore prayers offered up by Mr. Livingstone, 
she frowned at the sinful, pale boy, far away in the corner, and probably 
thought that herself and the partner of her goodness were worthy to be 
named of the very elect. 


IV. 


AGAIN the school re-assembled after Christmas, and, almost close upon 
it, an unpleasant surprise awaited Mr. Livingstone. It was nothing less 
than news of Grainger’s father, and to the effect that he had sailed from 
America for California, hoping to pick up gold, like so many others. He 
sent no money for, and no instructions about William; and he was not 
“‘ obligated” to do so, he intimated, for the boy was none of his. 
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“This is disgraceful!” uttered the schoolmaster, pacing the room with 
indignant strides; “the boy must be illegitimate.” 

“ Disgraceful indeed !’’ reiterated Mrs. Livingstone. 

“And to think—to think,” he stammered, the drops of perspiration 
breaking out upon his brow, “to think that he has been brought into 
. contact with my sons! Mrs. Livingstone, this is indeed a blow.” 

“ And all hopes of the money gone /” bewailed Mrs. Livingstone. 

“Gone—gone!” he lamented in unison, the indignant drops extending 
themselves over his ueck and arms. ‘ We have been keeping him for 
nothing all this while—nourishing him at our expense !”’ 

“ He ought to have gone to the workhouse when the measure was first 
proposed,” she answered, sulkily. She had never quite forgiven the 
schoolmaster for having been so “ yielding” on that day. 

‘True, true; but he shall go now,” was the reply. ‘This very day 
shall witness his departure.” 

Mr. Livingstone was as good as his word. Before the afternoon had 
well begun, an order came for William Grainger’s admittance to the 
workhouse. The news soon spread through the school. The astonish- 
ment of the boys was excessive, but it speedily gave way to ill-feeling ; 
and they asked by what right had they been made to associate all this 
time with one who was a parish pauper. But they would have a bit of 
revenge. 

With one universal yell of execration and insult, they set upon the 
ill-fated boy, shouting, bricking, and driving him before them, the two 
young scions of the house of Livingstone foremost of the mob. Mrs. 
Livingstone was sitting in the oft-mentioned dining-room, and, upon 
hearing the noise, she opened the door communicating with the play- 
ground, to see what could be the matter. Panting, breathless, and 
terrified out of his senses, William Grainger slipped past her for refuge. 
The rest drew back at sight of Mrs. Livingstone. 

“I cannot permit this disturbance,” she said; “what are you all 
about? If you pursue these outrageously noisy games, it must be at a 
distance from the house. Go further off, now.” 

She closed the door behind her, and advanced into the dining-room. 
He had sunk down on the ground, by the sofa, and was curled up some- 
thing like a ball; but he rose up when she accosted him, though he 
trembled violently. 

‘What is the meaning of this uproar, Grainger? And how dare you 
come into the house ?” 

He threw himself before her, and clasped her knees; he passed by her 
questions as though he heard them not: all his senses, all his prayers, 
were but directed to one point—that she would not send him into the 
workhouse to die. 

She was taken by surprise, and for the moment did not answer. 

“‘T know that death must soon come to me,” he sobbed; “I have 
known it long. But if you send me to that dreadful place I feel that I 
shall not live even my allotted time.” 

“‘ You sometimes say that you suffer much,” was her answer; “ deatk 
may relieve you of the ills you have experienced in life.” 

‘Let me tell you why I wish to live,” reiterated William, forgetting 
all his habitual timidity in the excess of his emotion, and utterly inca- 
12 
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pable of weighing his words; “it is that perhaps I may find my 
m ” 


“ You are losing your senses,” exclaimed the lady. “Your mother 
died before I was—before I came here.” 

“ Mrs. Grainger died,” he answered; “but she was not my mother. 
She told me so upon her death-bed.” 

“Then who is your mother?” exclaimed Mrs. Livingstone, aroused to 
curiosity. 

‘She did not tell me,” he replied; “she said she did not know. Oh 
that I could find her, and tell her how I have yearned for her. It is the 
thought of her that has borne me up through my wretched life; it is this 
secret that has caused me to work and toil, and render myself, in learning 
at least, worthy to be her son. 1 know I am but a poor cripple, yet 
when she shall find how good I wish to be, how | strive to do every right 
thing for her sake, perhaps she will forget that I am not strong like 
other boys, and love even me. I think sometimes—but it may be it is 
only a wild dream—that if I were to find my mother my happiness 
would be so t, I should not die. Oh, madam !—Mrs. Livingstone ! 
shorten not the little span of life that seems to be left me, for it may be 
in that time I shall find her.” 

“IT cannot help you,” she answered, coldly; “and I believe the mes~ 
senger has even now arrived to convey you thither.” 

She could have helped him—she knew it then, and she will remember 
it all through her after-life. Had she chosen to exert her influence with 
Mr. Livingstone she could have helped him; but she did not, and 
William Grainger was consigned to the workhouse to die. 

It was a very little time after—not a fortnight—Mr. Livingstone was 
sailing majestically forth to take the lead in some meeting, with a pious 
name at its head, when one of the union officials came up to him, touchin 
his hat. It was a person who occasionally discharged the duties of master 
of the workhouse during the governor’s absence. 

* That ’ere boy's gone, sir,” he began; “died this morning.” 

“What boy?” inquired Mr. Livingstone, for his thoughts were running 
on other matters. 

“Him as came from your house, sir; the little impostor, as we've 
called him. I suppose he had been reared with other notions, or per- 
haps it was his learning, but he never held up his head from the hour he 
came in; and as to eating, I’m blest if I think he swallowed a crumb all 
the time. The doctor did for him what he could, and he was put into 
the infirmary-ward; but it was of no use, they said his heart seemed 
broken.” 

** What a lesson this should be to us!” exclaimed the schoolmaster, 
turning up his eyes till nothing of them was seen but the whites; “what 
a lesson not to impose upon our fellow men! That boy swindled me out 
of a shameful sum of money, and—you see what his reward is. Good 
day, my friend.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Livingstone sat at home alone. But not long had her 
husband d when a servant came to say that a gentleman waited 
in the drawing-room. 

“I do not expect Mr. Livingstone home these two hours,” she an- 


swered. ‘ You had better say so.” 
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The servant went, and returned again. The gentleman sent in his 
card and his compliments, with a request that, as her husband was out, 
he might be permitted to speak to Mrs. Livingstone. He had just 
arrived by the train from London, and wished, if possible, to return that 
night. 

Mrs. Livingstone rose to comply, and glanced at the card. “ Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Sir Thomas Stanley.” What strange emotion wrung her 
bosom as she read it, causing her to sink back in her chair again, and 
her features to assume the hue of the grave. 

“It may not be,” she uttered, after awhile, composing herself as she 
best might. ‘ Yet Ais name was Thomas too.” 

She took the way to the drawing-room, and saw who it was at the 
first glance. Face to face they stood, gaze was riveted upon gaze, and 
for the first time since they fad parted in youth, Captain Stanley and 
Annie Lee met. He knew her instantly. ‘Though entirely unprepared 
to find her there, and though the once-winning face wore a look of sour- 
ness, and the shining ringlets he formerly thought so lovely were soberly 
braided under a close cap, yet still he knew her. For himself, he was 
a altered. His figure was much spread, his fair complexion had 
turned copper-coloured, and his hair was grey. All that remained of him 
were his handsome features and his fascinating voice. 

It was a most painful meeting—the more so from its want of prepara- 
tion. But the deep emotion which shook them both was suppressed as 
speedily as it might be, for they felt that from henceforth they must be 
to each other as strangers. 

‘I had no conception,” he said, speaking with acquired calmness, 
“ that I should find you in the wife of Mr. Livingstone. But, as it is so, 
you doubtless guess the object which has brought me hither.” 

She looked at him for explanation. 

*‘] came to see the child,’ he continued, in a low tone, *‘ and to make 
arrangements about him for the future.” 

‘* What child?” she asked, her face flushing crimson. 

‘“* The child,” he whispered, “* your—our child.” 

“ The child died at his birth,” she answered, faintly, for this recurrence 
to former events brought a sudden sickness over her. 

“* Annie,” he rejoined, unconsciously calling her by her Christian name 
as of old; “is it possible you are still ignorant that the child did not 
die—and you the wife of Mr. Livingstone ?” 

“‘ I do not understand you,” she faltered. 

“A short time before your aunt, Mrs. Henniker, died,” proceeded 
Captain Stanley, or rather Sir Thomas, for he bore that title now ; “she 
wrote to me in India, stating the child lived, but that you had been 
kept in ignorance of it. She said she had hitherto paid for the support 
of the child, and that he had been brought up respectably. But, antici- 
pating her speedy death, she consigned him to me for the future, giving 
me at the same time all necessary information and references. It was a 
charge, Annie,” continued Sir Thomas, with some emotion, “ that I was 
ready and willing to undertake. I am married, but Providence has 
given me no offspring; and though I cannot act the part of a father to 
him openly, I shall be only too glad to do so in secret. I have thought 
over my plans ; I had ample time to do so in coming from India, whence 
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we have but just arrived, and the boy will be represented to the world as 
the legitimate son of a deceased and valued friend. Do you not approve 
of this ?” 

“ Your words bewilder me,” she gasped forth, confused with the 
puzzling thoughts that pressed upon her brain. ‘“ How came you here 
to look for him ? My aunt told you truth when she said I knew nothing 
of the child.” 

“ Annie,” he said, seating himself on the sofa, by her side, and taking 
kindly her hand, “ I ask you again if it is possible you are stil ignorant 
of his being your child? He is under this same roof with you—he has 
been placed with Mr. Livingstone.” 

A wild, horrible idea rushed to her mind ; a ghastly vision of a mild, 
unresisting child, trampled upon. and starved, rose before her as if in a 
sea of flame : she drew her hands from Sir Thomas Stanley, and wrung 
them in agony. 

“ His name, his name ?—they have not called him by mine.” 

“ T have had some little trouble to find him,” continued Sir Thomas, not 
understanding the cause of her strong emotion, and proceeding to explain 
deliberately. When Mrs. Henniker’s letter reached India, I was up the 
country, as we call it, and moving about. from place to place, so that 
there was a delay of months in its reaching me. When at length it 
did so, I knew that I should soon be leaving for England, and I did not 
write to the boy’s guardian: I thought it better to let the matter rest 
until I should be over myself. But again a delay took place: our pas- 
sage home was engaged, and all arrangements were completed, when my 
wife was seized with a long and dangerous illness: so that some twelve- 
months have been, as it were, lost. Upon my arrival in England I found 
that the man who passed for his father had sailed for some distant port; 
but I saw his son in London, and learnt that % 

“ His name ? his name?” reiterated Mrs. Livingstone, unable to bear 
the protracted explanation. 

“ He was christened William Lee, I find, but has always gone by the 
name of his reputed parents— William Grainger.” 

A low wail, as of pain, burst from Annie. If ever the pangs of retri- 
bution were felt by a human being, they were felt by her then. A 
thousand remembered coincidences a to her mind in the lapse of a 
moment, carrying conviction with them. Every cruel word, every in- 
human action, every insulting neglect inflicted upon that child by her, 
rose to her Petal Cosas one by one, and remained there, graven in 
letters of fire. Her own, own child—the child whose death she had 
deplored—the child her heart had secretly pined after, even wnto that 
hour, and who had whispered to her that his only hope and aim in life 
— + find his mother, and tell of his deep love—how had she requited 

im 

Mrs. Livingstone pressed her hands upon her burning temples, and 
endeavoured to collect her thoughts. How she explained matters to Sir 
Thomas Stanley, she never quite knew. He asked few questions; he 
comprehended the case in a glance ; that the unfortunate boy had been 
looked u whe the schoolmaster as a pauper, and so was consigned to 
the per house. But he did not know, and perhaps never will, 
the treatment his ill-fated child had been subjected to. 
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“T will go thither at once,” he said, in a subdued tone. ‘I feel m 
anxiety now to see him stronger than that I have hitherto uneimuall 
This workhouse, is it far off ?” 

“ Not five minutes’ walk,” was the rejoinder. 

He was going to leave the room, but he turned again, and spoke. 

* Annie, will you accompany me ?” 

“ Yes—no —no—yes—yes—no—yes,” palpitated her heart; but 
nature was strong within her, and prevailed. She yearned to clasp him 
to her bosom, to cover his poor wan cheek with kisses, and to w isper 
that if he could forgive the past she would henceforth be a loving 
mother to him, though the precious secret must be confined to their own 
two breasts. 

She left the house with Sir Thomas Stanley. Scarcely a word was 
spoken on their way; only, as they drew near the gates of the union- 
house, Sir Thomas observed that he should withdraw the child at once. 

“ He can come back to us,” was her eager rejoinder. ‘ Your de- 
claring yourself to be a friend of his father’s will be perfectly satisfactory 
to Mr. Livingstone.’’ 

‘Then be it so, Annie. I will amply discharge all obligations.” 

“* We wish to see the child, William Grainger,” said Mrs, Livingstone 
to the officiating master, upon that person coming forward. 

*‘ See him, ma'am ?” hesitated the man. 

** To see him, and alone,’’ added Sir Thomas, in an authoritative tone. 

“‘ But you are aware, ma’am——”’ 

“We are aware of all,” interrupted Mrs. Livingstone, imperiously, 
wishing to prevent any details the man might be about to enter upon ; 
‘and we would see him at once. This gentleman is a friend of his late 
father’s.” 

The man bowed, and turned away; the visitors followed: they were 
both agitated, Annie in particular, and paid no attention to what their 
conductor was saying; it was something about a “shed,” and its being 
the “custom of the house.” 

It was indeed a shed to which he guided them, though it was closed 
in; and, opening gently the door, he waited till they had entered, and 
then retired, remembering their request to be left alone. 

Nothing was in the room, nothing, save some trestles and a coflin, 
and the dead body of William Grainger, his white face worn to a 
skeleton, and his fair hair dishevelled. 

Mrs. Livingstone’s nerves had been fearfully tried, and this shock 
completely overcame her. The retiring master was called back by a 
shrieking as of one in agony, and opening quickly the door, he found 
Mrs. Livingstone was in strong hysterics, the gentleman supporting her. 

“‘ How could you dare to usher us in here without a word of prepa- 
ration ?” exclaimed the latter to the dismayed official; “ don’t you see 
the effect it has had upon this lady ?” 

Ay, and on him, too; for his lips were white as ashes whilst he spoke. 

‘The lady stopped me when | was going to tell her, sir,” was the 
man’s deprecating answer ; “she said she knew all ; and I surely thought 
she did, for I told it myself to Mr. Livingstone an hour ago, and I sup- 
posed you came here from him.” 
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V. 


Annie returned to her desolate home, and threw herself upon her 
knees before the crucifix in her chamber, but with a stinging conscious- 
ness that prayer, just then from her, was little less than a mockery. 
Yet she did pray, earnestly and imploringly, in her agony. What was 
she praying for? That God would forgive her early sin? Ah! no; 
she was praying for that most rare of all gifts, a charitable heart ; she 
was imploring forgiveness for the deep guilt of her conduct in these 

ears lately passed: she, the religious woman, who palmed herself upon 
freedom from sin—but it had come terribly home to her now. 

Never was retribution felt more keenly. How she had deplored her 
child’s imagined death —how clung towards it, even when she thought 
it had been gone for ever! She recalled, with a shudder, the tales she 
had heard of William Grainger’s unhappy childhood, and she had pitied 
him as she listened, yet when he became an inmate of her house she 
had increased his misery fourfold. The tears of unavailing repentance 
streamed from her eyes as she recalled the day he had prayed her not to 
send him into the workhouse to die, but to suffer him to stay with her 
a little longer that he might find his dear mother. How could she have 
failed to discover that it was herself he was like, when his resemblance 
to some one struck her on that ever-to-be-remembered Christmas night ? 
—the night she was making merry with her friends, whilst he who was 
dearer to her than all, had she known who he was, was left alone, ne- 
glected and famishing, with no companion, save the fear of her cruelty, 
and the illness she had never sought to alleviate. She knew now that 
with common care and kindness she might have saved his life, and he 
would have lived on for years to bless her. But she had chosen a dif- 
ferent part, and urged on her husband ; they had stopped to calculate 
the cost of his nourishment ; how much it would take from the riches 
they were daily laying by: and oh, deep, deep sin! they had cloaked 
their inhumanity under the name of religion. She felt now that she 
could never make atonement; she felt that these remembrances could 
never be blotted out, never, never—from that day for henceforth, day 
and night, would that wan face be present to her as she saw it in its 
pauper’s coffin. 

Reader, may this history read no lesson to you? Not a word of it is 
fiction. Be assured that cold-hearted selfishness is a sin more prevalent 
in the world than the unobservant would suspect. Should the opportunity 
be given you of hesitating between petty selfishness and soak indies 
take to your bosom the latter; hug it closely, and never permit it to quit 
you, lest its persevering rival usurp its place. Begrudge not the bit and 
the sup to those who want it : though it is a sin that abounds, yet be not 
you guilty of it. It may take a trifle from your stores of gold, yet re- 
member that the time is fast approaching for you, for us all, when this 
same gold shall take to itself wings and flee away. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


No. IV.—Wuiu1aM Sipney WALKER. 


Tue readers of Mr. Derwent Coleridge's memoir of his brother Hartley, 


found in the following passage something to ‘ give them pause,” and set 
them speculating on the possible subject of it: “I have myself known a 
man... of the very largest natural capacity, whose whole moral and 
intellectual nature had been dwarfed and distorted by the treatment which 
he had met with at school. His genius, which it was impossible to 
quench, kept smouldering on, till life and it went out together.” We 
know how poor Hartley’s school-experiences embittered his thoughts— 
how he suffered from an “ instinctive horror of big boys—perhaps de- 
rived from the persecution which I suffered from them wh 

—a horror so stern and predominant that we find him declaring, of the 
aforesaid “ big boys,’ “‘ They are always at me in my dreams—hooting, 
pelting, spitting at me—oppressing me with indescribable terrors.’’ His 
physical peculiarities disqualified him for sharing in the commonest sports 
of boyhood, so that little sympathy could he have with Cowper’s lines : 


en a little one” 


We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone, 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carv'd subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, uot yet destroy’d ; 
The little ones, unbutton’d, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 

As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dext’rous pat”—— 


to say nothing of the big boy’s profligate 


—— skill in coachmanship, or driving chaise, 
In bilking tavern bills, and spouting plays,* 
What shifts he used, detected in a scrape, 
How he was flogg’d, or had the luck t’ escape ; 
What sums he lost at play, and how he sold 
Watch, seals, and all.+ 


The parallel, or analogous instance, alluded to by Mr. Derwent Cole- 
ridge, turns out to be that interesting and ill-starred scholar, the late 
William Sidney Walker, of Trinity College, Cambridge, whose poetical 
remains have recently been edited, with a touching memoir — by 


his friend and fellow poet, the Rev. J. Moultrie, of Rugby.{ Like 








* Hartley had, however, a passion for spouting, which, he says, “ had I not been 
conscious of a diminutive and ungainly exterior, might have tempted me to try 
my fortune on the boards.” 

¢ Tirocinium; or, a Review of Schools. _ 

t The Poetical Remains of William Sidney Walker, formerly Fellow of a 
College, Cambridge. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. 
Moultrie, M.A. John W. Parker. 1852. 
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Hartley Coleridge, he belongs to the category of “ foiled potentialities.” 
Physically and intellectually, there was much in common between them. 
As, at = dary Hartley paid “ the usual penalty of helpless oddity ;” so, in 
the Etonian career of Walker, “his defective eyesight, the awkwardness 
and oddity of his manners, his extreme slovenliness in dress and person, 
were peculiarities such as are certain to iucur ridicule, and the last of 
which provokes inevitable persecution at the hands of schoolboys.” But 
he was not a speechless martyr, nor an unprotesting sufferer ; for a sar- 
castic humour, and a dogged temper, and an even ive war of 
words, distinguished him among his fellows, and Poa on their part a 
system of chronic persecution, which otherwise might have taken the form 
of acute but fitful and intermittent bullying. Nevertheless, his present 
biographer declines to ratify Mr. Coleridge’s view of the radical aa 
cae on Walker’s whole being by this unrelenting persecution, and 
doubts whether he sustained lasting injury, either morally or intellectu- 
ally, from the annoyances in question, which do not appear ever to have 
netrated much more than skin deep. “ Certainly, they neither crushed 

spirit, nor materially, if at all, retarded or distorted the development 
of his genius.” And so far from entertaining, like Hartley, a distressing 
revulsion from the remembered associations of his school-days, he ever 
looked back upon them with a fondness not to be marred by their darker 
shadows, and numbered Eton among his “ Goshen spots, aye bright with 
spiritual sunshine,” and furnishing only pleasant imagery to Ais dreams, 
and sweet music to Ais voices of the night. 

Born at Pembroke, in 1795, William Sidney Walker (so named after 
his godfather, Sir W. Sidney Smith), too soon and too prominently be- 
came notable as a precocious child. At eighteen months repeating ore 
rotundo, a host nursery rhymes ; at two years giving a semi-public 
reading of the history of England at Liverpool; at five, a veteran adept 
at history in general; at six, applying to his tailor for the exegesis of a 
hard line in Milton, and, on being assured by the perplexed sartor that 
he knew nothing about such things, making rejoinder, “I am so sorry 
= do not know about such books, they would make you so happy.” 

enceforth the petticoated moralist must have cordially acquiesced in the 
philosophy of Queen Elizabeth’s greeting, as the legend goes, to a depu- 
tation of eighteen tailors : “‘Good morning to you, gentlemen both !” 
But seriously, these premature fruits of the child’s inner life have only 
too evident a relation to the apples of Sodom ; and could he have then 
shared in his tailor’s serene opacity of vision in matters critical, he might 
have turned out a more robust and healthy and effective thinker. At 
ten years old, Sidney goes about with exuberantly stuffed pockets, which 
attract attention by their unseemly plethora, and are found to eontain 
‘many translations of the odes of Anacreon, and very ably done.” In a 
few months he sets to work at an epic poem, and his nerves have a grand 
crash. Anon we find him at Eton, carrying off prizes and scholarships, 
more than are good for his constitution. Dr. Keate has to invent a new 
class of “ ~ er § with a special reference to this lad, who knows 
every line of Homer by rote ; and Sir James Mackintosh, ironically pro- 


posing the “Court Guide” as a subject for Greek verse, is taken at his 
word, and a page of the work is presented in unexceptionable iambics for 
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immediate inspection.* At seventeen, he publishes by subscription the 
first four books of his epic, “‘ Gustavus Vasa,” with select translations from 
Homer and Klopstock. Next year he is figuring away at ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge, deep in the classics, in Byron, in reviewing for the 
Quarterly, and in penning vers de société, odes, epigrams, and what not. 
Here, too, he becomes recognised as a “ Sim,” as the adherents of the late 
Mr. Simeon are called at Granta. But notwithstanding the influence of 
Mr. Simeon, and eke of Mr. Wilberforce, and cf other members of what 
Sir James Stephen styles the Clapham Sect, poor Sidney is not long in 
becoming a confirmed and prononcé sceptic. 

Of this hereafter. Meantime, the slender narrative of his subsequent 
life-history claims our notice. In 1819 he took his B.A. degree—nar- 
rowly escaping plucking, from his mathematical deficiencies ; although 
soon after vindicating his scholarship, as a ripe and good classic, by the 
brilliant éclat which marked his triumphant competition for a Fellowship 
at Trinity. That Fellowship he resigned, when compelled to “ elect” 
between resignation and clerical ordination. While he held it, his un- 
business-like habits seem to have made it of little benefit to him, and his 
yearnings after married life only rendered his collegiate seclusion a kind 
of dignitas sine otio: deep and reverential was his sentiment towards 
womankind ; but how to evince it, how to turn it to account, was past 
finding out ; for his “ diminutive stature—his very perceptible defects of 
vision—his awkward gait—his uncouth address—his eccentric manners, 
conveying, to those who knew him not, the impression of insanity or 
idiocy—his slovenly dress—his neglected person—presented to the female 
eye a tout ensemble, to overcome the effect of which, required an appre- 
ciation of moral and intellectual excellence rarely found, except in the 
highest order of female minds.” And even his intellectual gifts were 
disadvantageously exhibited, or rather concealed ; he had no conversation 
whatever—his gestures were awkward and uneasy—his tones hesitating 
and tedious. “ Incapable of choosing a profession, or of engaging in 
any regular and systematic course of study, he frittered away and ex- 
hausted his noble powers, for years together, in employments utterly un- 
worthy of them ; in minute verbal criticism for obscure periodicals ; in 
occasional essays, for the most part on trifling subjects; in burlesque 
imitations of, and parodies upon, Greek atin, and English authors.” A 
tutor of his college predicted that he we uld live all his life a bookseller’s 
drudge, and at last be run over and killed by a hackney-coach, while 
passing from one shop to another. Among his more important occupa- 
tions were his superintendence of the progress of Milton’s ‘* De Cultu 
Dei” through the University press, his editorship of Knight’s “ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum,”’ and his notes on Shakspeare, still in MS., which 
are very copious, and for the publication of which, under the care of Mr. 
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* Even had young Sidney no other offensive characteristics, tis was mor 
sufficient to make him an object of profound disgust to the general run of school- 
boys. We remember how odious to our class was the very name of the English 
opium-eater, because our Pedagogue was constantly quoting him as one who could, 
ere he had nearly reached our age, translate the newspapers into Greek as he went 
along : it even became a source of savage regret to us that Mr. de Quincey had not 
gone a little farther and fared a good deal worse in his laudanum doses. It was 
a oy point that we should tell him as much, with our compliments, in a round 
robin. 
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W. N. Lettsom, many eager expectants are on the alert. Mr. Moultrie 
tells us that a very large mass of Walker’s miscellaneous criticism is still 
—— for an editor, and goes so far as to intimate that his friends are 
justified in anticipating in his behalf, the eventual reputation of a Hermann 
or a Porson in English literature. When the time came for him to 
resign his Fellowship, on conscientious scruples, a dreary lot remained ; 
his pen was his only bread-winner, and its swiftest, strongest service — 
realised but a hard crust. Mental derangement crippled his powers. 
His high-hearted friend, W. Mackworth Praed, generously and most 
delicately redeemed him from utter destitution. His days were now 
passed chiefly in London, in squalid lodgings ; though at intervals he 
re-visited Cambridge, Eton, Rugby, and other abodes of his past friend- 
ships and present friends. His tormenting consciousness of his physical 
peculiarities kept him within doors for weeks together, and hallucinations 
of painful intensity and variety preyed on his every-day life. Like 
Socrates, he had his demon, but one of more baleful presence. <A dis- 
tressing bodily malady attacked him, and, being neglected, made irre- 
parable inroads on his constitution. His days grew darker and darker 
unto the perfect night. Just before the last scene of all, a brief though 
right pleasant solace cheered him, in the shape of a handsome pecuniary 
donation, designed for him by a Mr. Crawshay. This was in 1846. But 
before the whole of the proposed change in his circumstances could be 
effected—a principle feature in which was his removal to the house of his 
benefactor — William Sidney Walker was, as we say, no more. As his 
life, so his death was that of one disquieted and unresting—of one tossed 
with tempests, and not comforted. For he wasted away, and died in the 
dank cell of Doubting Castle, if not by the club of Giant Despair 
himself. 

Scepticism was in many respects the bane of his existence—the head 
and front of his offending. And in him we have one more instance of 
the possibility, by many still doubted, if not denied, of the co-existence of 
a strong sceptical tendency with whatsoever is lovely and of good report 
in the moral life—with purity of heart, and even a pervading presence of 
devout religious principle. His biographer, a man of undisputed ortho- 
doxy, observes that Walker, “like some of the most distinguished here- 
siarchs of the present day, combined with a highly sensitive conscience, 
and with deep and pure religious affections, a morbidly sceptical un- 
derstanding.” Whatever laxity of creed may have been his, it produced 
“no external change of conduct.” His morals as a free-thinker were 
not in any wise those of a free-liver. ‘Never was scepticism more 
involuntary,” and never, we are assured, would a cordial conviction of 
the orthodox system have been more gratefully welcomed than by this 
outeast from its pale. Saith Sir Thomas Browne, “There are, as in 
philosophy so in divinity, sturdy doubts, and boisterous objections, 
wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly acquainteth us. 
More of these hath no man known than myself. . . . It is impossible 
that, either in the discourse of man, or in the infallible voice of God, to 
the weakness of our apprehensions there should not appear irregularities, 
contradictions, and antinomies : myself could show a catalogue of doubts, 
never yet imagined nor questioned, as I know, which are not resolved at 
the first hearing ; not fantastic queries or objections of air ; for I cannot 
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hear of atoms in divinity.”* To some minds this array of antinomies 
resents a far more imposing and hostile front than to others ; the cata- 
an of doubts is stereotyped in their book of life ; and this in spite of 
an incessant longing for riddance of the negative, and for full assurance 
of the positive. John Stirling and William Sidney Walker are types 
of this class. It has been observedt+ that there are many, especially 
men whose business makes them much conversant with the world, to 
whose minds a scepticism like that of Voltaire is not only a natural 
element, but one in which they feel contented, and out of which they 
seek not for escape. Not to this order belong the sceptics of whom we 
speak—far less to the coarse scoffing ribalds of militant infidelity, the 
unclean spirits of aggressive materialism. Nor ought they to be con- 
founded with such, as they sometimes are. Charles Lamb remarked 
that the impediments and the facilitations to a sound belief are various 
and inscrutable as the heart of man ; some believe upon weak principles, 
others cannot feel the efficacy of the strongest. How does Tennyson 
meet the sweeping assumption that doubt is devil-born? “ I know not,” 
he replies— 
**T know not: one indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 
“ Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.”’t 


A thoughtful writer has said, that while there is a temper of mind 
inventive of doubts, the cleverness in which it originates being as dex- 
terity of finger without wisdom of heart, there is on the other hand a 
scepticism arising inevitably in a life of right endeavour and desire, and 
that this is one of the best moral indications, though to pass through it 
be one of the most painful moral processes.¢ It is Mr. Moultrie’s own 
remark, that a mind so subtle and speculative as Walker’s could hardly 
by possibility avoid, during the course of its development, the passage 
through a fiery trial of doubt or unbelief; “ few, probably, of his most 
intellectual contemporaries at Cambridge—very few certainly of the 
academical generation immediately succeeding his—escaped altogether 
from the same ordeal.” The reasonings of some of these dubitators 
were such as Wordsworth describes : 

Dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
Like culprits to the bar ; calling the mind, 
Suspiciously, to establish in plain day 
Her titles and her honours. . . . 

. . « till, demanding formal proof, 
And seeking it in everything, they lost 
All feeling of conviction, and, in fine, 
Sick, wearied out with contrarieties, 
Yielded up moral questions in despair. | 


They were nothing if not critical; ill at ease except when breaking 
* “Religio Medici,” § xix., xxi. + Edinburgh Review, July, 1850. 
t “In Memoriam.” § Lynch’s “ Theophilus Trinal.” || The Prelude,” book xi. 
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up their own doctrinal system, and shattering their own intellectual con- 
stitution. Not that they loved to see the desire of their eyes taken 
away with a stroke, and that the stroke of their own restless arm ; not 
that they exulted in the ruins of a conflagration lit by their own torch ; 
for these dissolutions of creed and credit cost them many a bitter pang, 
and out of these divisions came great searchings and sorrowings of heart. 
But inquirers of Walker’s type came of a gentler and more tender sort, 
and felt more keenly the penalties of a sceptical tendency, and struggled 
more earnestly against its withering influence, and had less disposition to 
subject every suspected tenet, — antilegomenon, to the ordeal of 
touch. They were more patient, hopeful, loving. While the others 
judgment in hot haste on every dogma which to them seemed 
rren, demanding that it should be cut down, and no longer cumber 
the ground—these, at least, pleaded for a respite, for farther trial, when, 
if the doomed tree should bear fruit—well ; but if not, then, after that, 
let it be cut down. If sceptics they must be, it was not because they 
loved to have it so ; and to them there was anguish in the self-communing 
ery, “ What wilt thou do in the end thereof !” 


“Amor dmorta, xawa, xawa dépxopat. 

"Erepa 8 eg’ érepay 

Kaxd kak@v kupei- 
Designed, for the most part, for the ministry of the Church, their diffi- 
culties had a special and exigeant penalty. What were they to do? 
‘This surely was a miserable man,” says Nathaniel Hawthorne, of a 
clergyman, who, yielding to the speculative tendency of the age, had 
gone astray from the firm foundation of an ancient faith, and wandered 
into a cloud region, where everything was misty and deceptive, ever 
mocking him with a semblance of reality, but still dissolving when he 
flung himself upon it for support and rest. ‘His instinct and early 
training demanded something steadfast ; but, looking forward, he beheld 
vapours piled on vapours, and behind him au impassable gulf between 
the man of yesterday and to-day ; on the borders of which he paced to 
and fro, sometimes wringing his hands in agony, and often making his 
own woe a theme of scornful merriment.”t Could such a prospect be 
endurable by one of Sidney Walker’s sensitive conscientiousness? And 
yet, on the other hand, a common prescription by grave and experienced 
doctors of the Church, as the panacea, or, at any rate, the only medica- 
ment, in such abnormal cases was this—to take orders in spite of scep- 
ticism, and by dint of active parochial duty work off its mischievous 
humours. ‘“ Why stand all day idle in the market-place ? Why not go 
work forthwith in the vineyard?” Surely éhat would dispel the crotchets 
of hours of idleness. Such was the advice of some good men ; and by 
some troubled consciences it was adopted. John Sterling adopted it— 
we know with what results. Hundreds of others have adopted it—some- 
times with seeming success, sometimes with notorious failure. Sidney 
Walker did not adopt it; and he, we think, was wise in his resolve. 
For, although there are situations where the advice is unquestionably 
sound, cases of “embarrassed thought” when the only cure must be 
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t “‘ The Christmas Banquet.” 
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sought in practical duty, not in closet contemplation ; yet, as a living 
writer has put it, there is a distinction to be drawn between spiritual 
and simply historical religion—between doubts arising from spiritual 
obtuseness, and those which are due to want of historical light. Mr. 
Keble recommended Arnold to take a curacy as the best means of clear- 
ing up Trinitarian difficulties ; but whatever sanction this particular case 
might appear to lend to the counsel of that truly devout poet and able 
divine, there is only too real a truth in the comment of heterodoxy, that 
this was viewing “ orders” as a kind of spiritual backboard, which, by 
dint of obliging a man to look as if he were straight, end by making 
him so; and however the scheme may answer in the case of a curved 
spine, its application to a warped faith or a crooked creed involves at the 
best a species of self-dissimulation, a latent, underlying sham. Hence 
our conviction that in the casuistry of his own difficulty as to ordination, 
Walker's resolution was wise as a judgment as well as honourable as a 
sacrifice ; and that here too, whatever expediency might suggest, honesty 
was the best policy. 

As to his position as an author, the future rather than the present must 
pronounce. Professedly, his writings of most mark and likelihood re- 
main to be published. The “ Poetical Remains” comprise many agree- 
able and tender verses—some quaint and humorous—recalling now the 
manner of Hartley Coleridge, now of R. C. Trench, and now of Moul- 
trie, or Sterling, or Milnes, but ever “with a difference.” Nor does he 
probably equal any of the minor poets just mentioned ; certainly not the 
first or the last of them. It is rather by a musical interval, an isolated 
passage here and there, than by any sustained excellence of thought or 
style, that he wins the ear, and occasionally whispers to the heart. He 
never whispers an o’erfraught heart, to bid it break ; never stirs it with 
a trumpet note; never startles it with revelations of its own hidden 
mystery, nor thrills it with echoes of its secret wailings, nor agitates it 
with a dramatised revival of its dearest ancient memories, nor wrings it 
with electric suggestion of thoughts too big for utterance, too deep for 
tears. It is a left-handed compliment to the poet, if we bid the reader 
construct an affirmative out of these negatives, and thus gather what he 
is from learning what he is not. Yet the poet has his merits—pensive 
fancy, mild contemplativeness, and snatches of soothing melody. And 
his verses garner at least the harvest of a quiet eye, though innocent 
of the eye in a fine frenzy rolling. To append specimens of sufficient 
longitude, our own latitude now forbids. nd it may seem absurd, or 
unjust, to wind up with one or two shreds and patches, as illustrative of 
the robes whence they are rudely torn. Yet, at this risk, and with this 
proviso, we annex a fragment from the poem headed “ Wandering 
Thoughts,” a favourable instance of his serious mood : 

O Stella! golden star of youth and love ! 
In thy soft name the voice of other years 
Seems sounding ; each green court, and arched grove, 
Where, hand in hand, we walked, again appears, 
Called by the spell : the very clouds and tears 
O’er which thy dawning lamp its splendour darted, 
Gleam bright : and they are there, my youthful peers, 
The lofty-minded and the gentle-hearted ; 
The beauty of the earth—the light of days departed, — 
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All, all return ; and with them comes a throng 
Of wither’d hopes, and loves made desolate ; 
And high resolves, cherish'd in silence long, 
Yea, struggling still beneath the incumbent weight 
Of spirit-quelling Time, and adverse fate. 
These only live ; all else have passed away 
To Memory’s spectre-land ; and She, who sate 
’*Mid that bright choir so bright, is now as they— 
A morning dream of life, dissolving with the day. 


The following Vindicie Margaritane may be given in evidence of 
Walker’s more sportive manner ; the lines are such as one might look 
for, on the same subject, from Elia,* or Leigh Hunt, or Hartley Cole- 
ridge ; and with them, and with reference to them, we utter our Vos 
phaudite : 

Sweet name! that, utter’d or remember'd, brings 
Before the thoughts a thousand lovely things ; 
Bright clustering pearls, and flowers of rainbow dyes,+ 
And dearer visions of beloved eyes ; 
_ Charming alike, whatever shape thou wear— 
Whether thou put on Peggy's rustic air, 
Or smile from merry Meg’s familiar face, 
Or glide along with Marjory’s ancient grace, 
Or frisk as Madge, wild, mischievous, and sly, 
Or tower in Margaret’s courtly dignity ; 
Hail to thee still! and may the oui profane, 
Who blurs thy spotless fame with ribald stain,t 
Fall prone before the name he dares despise, 
Unpitied victim of some Margaret’s eyes ; 
And vainly penitent, with suppliant tongue 
Retract his scorn, and mourn his slanderous wrong! 








‘ * Nor do we forget his (Lamb’s) sweet stanzas to Margaret W——, “ in happy 
our,” 
——Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call. 
t The China-Aster, called in French, La Reine Marguerite. 
Let the galled jade wince. We love the name too well to be touched by the 
t’s curse. Nor did we ever hear the name maligned but once, and that was 
y a lady—a fair and wise one too, and herself a Margaret, “pearl of great 
price.” 
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A GARLAND OF GERMAN POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 


DONE INTO ENGLISH BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


THE ROYAL PAIR. 
Tuy lov’d each other dearly, 
The prince and princess fair, 
But ne’er could come together, 
So deep the waters were. 


“Oh, canst thou swim, my dearest ? 
Then swim across to me; 

To guide thee as thou comest 
Till kindle tapers three.” 


A wicked nun whpearane pF 
Who soundly seemed to sleep, 
Blew out the burning ta — 
The royal youth sank deep. 


He lay beneath the waters, 
The maiden’s grief was sore, — 
And straight she hasten’d weeping 
Unto her mother’s door. 


“Oh, mother, dearest mother ! 
So sadly aches my head, 
That I must go a-walking 
On yon sea-shore,” she said. 


“Oh, daughter, dearest daughter ! 
Alone thou must not be; 

So call thy youngest brother, 
And he shall go with thee.” 


“Oh, mother, dearest mother ! 
My brother is a child; 

The birds he's always shootin 
That on the heath run wild.” 


“ Oh, daughter, dearest daughter ! 
Alone thou must not be; 

So wake thy youngest sister, 
And she shall go with thee.” 


“Oh, mother, dearest mother! 
My sister is a child; 

The flow’rs she’s always plucking 
That on the heath grow wild.” 


To church then went the mother, 
To the sea the royal maid; 

And till she came to a fisherman, 
Along the shore she stray’d. 


* =. cast thy nets, good fisherman, 
or great shall be thy prize 
If thou the prince will catch me 
Who under the water lies.” 


He casts his net in the water, 
And into his boat she’s gone, 


And ang fish, and they fish till they bring 


im 
To sight—that good king's son. 


Then in her arms she clasp’d him, 
And his pallid lips she press’d : 

“ Dear lips, if you could speak now, 
What joy would fill my breast.” 


She clasp’d him to her bosom 
And sprang with him into the sea: 

“ Good night, dear father and mother, 
No more you'll see of me.” 


The bells were heard a-ringing, 
There was many a doleful cry: 
“A royal youth and maiden 
In death united lie.” 


Popular Old Ballad. 


THE BEE 
Once a maiden saw a bee 
Who was humming merrily ; 
As it hither, thither flew, 
Sweetness from the flowers it drew. 
“ How is this ?” inquir’d the maid: 


* The supreme deity of the ancient Peruvians.—J. O. 
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* Deadly poison is in some, 
Yet to all alike you come ?” 

“ Nay,” the busy insect said, 
“ Sweetness I can ever find, 
But the poison leave behind.” 


GLEIM, 


THE RECOGNITION, 


The music sounds, the youths and maids 
Dance round the linden-tree, 

And there’s a couple no one knows— 
They seem of high degree. 


They move their feet in fashion strange, 
As up and down they go 

Exchanging smiles and nodding heads ; 
The lady whispers low : 


“ My gallant youngster, in your hat 
An ocean-flow’r I see, 

Which plainly shows you are not one 
Of Adam's family. 


“A water-sprite you are ;—to win 
Some village-belle you wish. 

I knew your teeth at once—they’re like 
The backbone of a fish.” 


They move about in fashion strange, 
As up and down they go, 

Exchanging smiles and nodding heads ; 
The youngster whispers low : 


“ My lady fair, pray tell me how 
our hand so cold could get, 
And why the border of your gown— 
Your snow-white gcown—is wet ? 


“T recognised you at a glance, 
With all your sportive tricks ; 
Like me, you are no child of man, 
But my good aunt, the Nix.” 


Politely they exchange adieus, 
The dance at last is done, 

They know each other far too well, 
And would each other shun. 


HEINE, 
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Lovely goddess !—heaven’s daughter, 
With the brimming water-pitcher, 
Which thy brother sometimes shatters ; 
Then come forth the fearful tempests, 
Lightning—thunder. 

Lovely goddess !—royal offspring, 
Sometimes, too, thou givest showers, 
Softly falling, or thou strewest 

Airy flakes and weighty hailstones. 
Thus ordain’d the Mighty Spirit, 

Great world-ruler, Viratocha,* 

That thou shouldst perform thine office. 


HERDER. 


THE BOHEMIAN FEAST. 


Bohemia’s king once gave a feast. 


On golden tables many a dish 


Was plac’d, and tow’ring o’er the rest 


A huge fool’s nest—a giant fish. 


The monarch carv’d the monster gravel 


When, dress’d in ancient Hebrew style, 


Out leap’d a little fellow bravely, 


And said that he was Jonas; while 


He kiss’d the hand with grateful air 


Which freed him from such sorry durance ; 


So apt and smart his answers were, 


The king was pleas’d with his assurance. 


“ My clever little man,” said he, 
“T’m very glad that you have come ; 
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What sends you hither, pray, to me? 
What country do you call your home?” 
“By t " he answer'd, “ I’m a fool, 
And finda home where’er they pay. 
With you, until my wit grows dull. 
With Herr von Limburg love T stopp'd 
err von ig Lstopp'd; 
Too soft was he, I too seca dag ” 
So his acquaintance, sire, | dropp’d, 
And like a hero, ventur’d here.” 
The monarch calls the fools at court 
To try this little forward chap, 
And thinks it will be famous 
If he can catch him in a trap. 
Two ancient blockheads hobbie in, 
With motley coats upon their backs, 
Who with their heavy tongues begin 
Their pointless, spiritiess attacks. 
They touch him not, do all they can ; 
They hate this contest of their wits, 
While the unsparing little man 
With ev'ry answer hits. 
The dwarf checkmates the clumsy pair ; 
A prophet in a foreign land, 
His heart is light and from care, 
He does not know how matters stand. 
The dullards cannot speak a word ; 
The king takes off their swords of wood, 
And says, “ The dwarf has gain’d the sword, 
You ancient fools for nought are good. 
You may retire; the man in red, 
Be certain, all arrears will pay.” 
They both depart with looks of dread; 
Their spoils the joyous dwarf . 
He pelts them off with one more jest, 
_Joke begets joke of Attic savour; 
Never so long endur’d the feast, 
Ne’er had the wine so fine a flavour. 
The king gives all to understand 
That such delight he never found. 
He and the dwarf seem hand in hand ! 
How aptis each reply ! how sound! 
From all the jester drives dull care, 
Gives sage advice to statesmen grave ; 
Quoth he, “ I’ve found a country, where 
A host of friends I’m sure to have.” 
At last he sees the red man bring 
A charger closely cover'd over ; 
With looks of spiteful joy, the kin 
Just lifts, and then puts down the cover. 
The dwarf, grown bold beyond compunction, 
Dares through the opening to peep, 
Regardless of the king’s injunction, 
And then begins to cry and weep. 
“ Two human heads I plainly saw,” 
With broken accents thus he spoke— 
“What wretch, whom no respect could awe, 
Has dared your anger to provoke ?” 
“Nay,” was the monarch's cool reply, 
“ T ow'd that couple no ill-will, 
They've grown too old for me, thought I, 
And are not fit their place to fill. 
Those are the fools whom you so featly 
With your surpassing wit o'erthrew ; 
Thus you have seal’d their fate completely — 
What withsuch blockheads could I do? 
A wise man who has lost his wit 
Serves among fools to waken mirth ; 
But silene’d fools can ne'er be fit 
Por any pu upon earth.” 
The dwarf feels something cold as snow 
Down to his very vitals dart, 
And then his cheeks begin to glow, 
Aad thus he speaks, with heavy heart : 
“ The flend may here be fool for me ; 
If e’er my life I meant to lose, 
A hero, not a fool I'd be, 
Great folks with nonsense to amuse. 
So I'll return into my fish, 
A jesters blood all spirit cools ; 
The patrons who for young fools wish, 
Must not put out the ancient fools.” 
A. Vv. ARNIM. 


* Surely the shepherd who an | om was made of porcelain.—J. O. 


+ Probably written in Paris. 
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AUTUMN SONG. 
Across the meadows flew the bird, 
And in the sun his notes I heard; 
They spoke to me with magic tone: 
“ Adieu, adieu—at last I’m gone. 
Far, far away 
I haste to-day.” 


Such strange emotions then I had, 

I felt so pleas’d, and yot so sad ; 

With painful joy, with joyous pain, 

My bosom rose and sank again. 

Heart, oh,—my heart! 

Breaking with pleastre or pain thou art. 


But when I saw the leaves fall sere, 
I said, “ The autumn now is here. 
Away the birds of summer hie, 
Perhaps like them all love may fly, 
Far, far away, 

With the passing day.” 


But soon returned the summer sky ; 
Again the little bird was nigh, 
And, looking on my bitter tears, 
Sang, ‘‘Never love the winter fears— 
Never, never— 
It lives as the light of spring for ever.” 
Lupwia TIECK. 
SHEPHERD SONG.* 
Go, my sheep, to pasture go, 
Where the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
There you'll find a banquet rare, 
There the clearest waters are. 


There the brook which coolly flows, 
Through the sweetest pasture goes ; 
Cool your throats, delay it not, 
For the noontide sun is hot. 

Go, my sheep, where’er you please, 
I will follow at my ease. 

Go, you cannot be a prey 

To the savage wolf to-day. 

While the flelds you ramble over 
You may crop the sweetest clover. 
Phylax is a guardian sure, 

And your path will be secure. 


When you see bright Hesper rise, 
Glitt’ring in the evening skies; 
When more deep becomes the shade, 
Seek the place your shepherd made. 


But whene’er you hasten home, 
Mind with choicest milk you come. 
Roam about where’er you will, 
But be sure my pails to fill. 
Zacuarias LUND, 1636. 


ANNO, 1839.+ 
That I may pour my life away, 
On some broad plain, oh! let me lie; 
Within this narrow, trading world 
Let me not suffocated die. 
They eat and drink with appetite, 
They love th’ existence of the mole; 
The crevice of the poor-box lid 
Is just as spacious as their soul. 
Their breeches-pockets hold their hands, 
And in their mouth is the cigar, 
Though their digestion’s always good 
Most indigestible they are. 
Let me but see some awful crime, 
Some mighty, crand, colossal vice, 
But not this flat morality, 
This virtue which has got its price. 


Take me from hence, ye clouds above, 


Whither ye go I do not care— 
To Lapland or to Africa, 
To Pomerania—anywhere. 


Oh, take me hence—they do not hear, 
The clouds above are far too wise ; 

Each fiying o’er this town accurst 
Hurries its passage through the one. 
EINE. 
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MEMOIRS OF THOMAS MOORE.* 


Tne last memorial of England’s greatest lyric poet comes before the 
world under unusually advantageous circumstances. Instead of being 
ushered in, as in olden times, by some lowly tribute to a lordly patron, the bio- 

pher of the poet is himself a nobleman and a statesman. Thomas Moore 
confided to Lord John Russell (having obtained his kind promise to under- 
take that service for him) the task of forming some sort of publication 
out of his papers and journals which might afford the means of making 
a provision for his wife and family. Happily the intention of the poet is 
so far anticipated, inasmuch as Mr. Longman at once offered for Mr. 
Moore’s papers such a sum, on condition of Lord John Russell under- 
taking to be the editor, as with the small pension allowed by the Crown, 
would enable Mrs. Moore—the sole person for whom death left provision 
to be made—to enjoy for the remainder of her life the moderate income 
which had latterly been the extent and limit of the yearly family expenses. 

And most gracefully has Lord John Russell fulfilled his trust. His 
picture of the poet, of his gifts and genius, and of his bright talents and 
warm heart, is a tribute alike to the man, to the poet, and to human 
nature ; to that nature, to understand and to interpret whom, is alike en- 
nobling to the peasant and to the prince. 

The papers and journals left behind him by Thomas Moore comprise a 
memoir extending to when he was nearly twenty years old, happily con- 
tinued in his letters, more especially to his mother, and finally carried out 
in a journal which begun in 1818, extends to the years 1846-7. Moore’s 
life is thus, as his noble biographer remarks, represented in his own ac- 
count from infancy to decay, whether in the shape of memoir, letters, or 
diary. ‘‘ ‘There will be seen his early progress as a schoolboy; his first 
success as an author; his marriage ; the happiness of his wedded life; the 
distress arising from the defalcation of his deputy at Bermuda; his resi- 
dence at Paris; his popularity as a poet; and lastly, the domestic losses 
which darkened his latter days, and obscured one of the most sparkling 
intellects that ever shone upon the world. His virtues and his feelings, 
his happiness and his affections, his popularity as an author, his success 
in society, his attachment as a friend, his love as a son and a husband, 
are reflected in these volumes.” 

Thus rendered so complete and yet so varied: presenting as a whole, 
a continuous narrative, yet as if intentionally and for purposes of art, 
thrown into the various moulds of memoir, correspondence, and journal, so 
as to present the poet to us in the different phases of daily life, of domestic, 
confidential, and public or literary correspondence, and of a more calm and 
serious autobiography ; still, ever elegant, scholarly, imaginative, and 
agreeable ; there will not be, perhaps, a more valuable biography, 
looked upon simply as such, not for the positive importance and 
merits of the individual portrayed, so much as for the completeness, the 
literary perfection, the subjugation of details to individual portraiture, 
that is thus made to pervade throughout, and to work in unity towards 
producing one great result—in the whole range of English literature. 


$ Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by the 
Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. London: Longman and Co. 
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“The most engaging,” remarks Lord John Russell in his prefatory biographi- 
cal essay, “as well as the most powerful passions of Moore were his doinestic 
affections. It was truly and sagaciously observed of him by his friend, Miss 
Godfrey, ‘ You have contrived, God knows how! amidst the pleasures of the 
world, to preserve all your home fireside affections true and genuine as you 
brought them out with you ; and this is a trait in your character that I think 
beyond all praise ; it is a perfection that never goes alone; and I believe you 
will turn out a saint or an angel after all.’ 

“* Twice a week during his whole life, except during his absence in America 
and Bermuda, he wrote a letter to his mother. Ifhe had nothing else to tell 
her, these letters conveyed the repeated assurance of his devotion and attach- 
ment. His expressions of tenderness, however simple, and however reiterated, 
are, in my estimation, more valuable than the brightest jewels of his wit. They 
flow from a heart uncorrupted by fame, unspoilt by the world, and continue 
to retain to his old age the accents and obedient spirit of infancy. In the 
same stream, and from the same source, flowed the waters of true, deep, touch- 
ing, unchanging affection for his wife. From 1811, the year of his marriage, 
to 1852, that of his death, this excellent and beautiful person received from 
him the homage of a lover, enhanced by all the gratitude, all the confidence, 
which the daily and hourly happiness he enjoyed were sure to inspire. Thus, 
whatever amusement he might find in society, whatever sights he might behold, 
whatever literary resources he might seek elsewhere, he always returned to his 
home with a fresh feeling of delight. The time he had been absent had always 
been a time of exertion and of exile; his return restored him to tranquillity and 
to peace. Keen as was his natural sense of enjoyment, he never balanced be- 
tween pleasure and happiness. His letters and his journal bear abundant 
evidence of these selon ter deep-seated affections. 

“His affections as a father were no less genuine, but were not equally re- 
warded. The deaths ofsome of his children at an early period, of his remaining 
daughter and of his sons at a more advanced age, together with some other 
circumstances, cast a gloom over the latter years of his life, which was never 
entirely dispelled.” 


We cannot pass over the preface without quoting Lord John Russell’s 
estimate of the rank held by his friends among poets. 


As a poet, Moore must always hold a high place. Of English lyrical poets 
he is surely the first. Beautiful specimens of lyrical poetry may indeed be 
found from the earliest times of our literature to the days of Burns, of Camp- 
bell, and of Tennyson, but no one poet can equal Moore in the united excel- 
lence and abundance of his productions. Lord Byron writes, upon reading one 
or two of the numbers of the Irish Melodies, then recently published, “ To 
me, some of Moore’s last Erin sparks, ‘ As a Beam o’er the Face of the Waters,’ 
‘When He who adores Thee,’ ‘Oh! blame not,’ and ‘Oh! breathe not his 
Name,’ are worth all the epics that ever were composed.” 

When we remember that to these early Irish Melodies were addedso many num- 
bers of Irish Melodies, National Melodies, and Sacred Songs, each full of the most 
exquisite poetry, it is impossible not to be lost in admiration at the fancy and the 
feeling of which the spring was so abundant, and the waters so clear, the chiare, 
Jresche, e dolei acque, which seemed to flow perennially from an inexhaustible 
fountain. In mentioning fancy and feeling, I have mentioned what appear to 
me the two qualities in which Moore was most rich. His was a delightful fancy, 
not a sublime imagination ; a tender and touching feeling, not a rending and 
overwhelming passion. The other quality most remarkable is the sweetness of 
the versification, arising from the happy choice of words, and the delicacy of a 
correct musical ear. Never has the English language, except in some few 
songs of the old poets, been made to render such melody; never have 
the most refined emotions of love, and the most ingenious creations of fancy 
been expressed in a language so simple, so easy, so natural. 
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Thomas Moore was born of humble parentage at the corner of Little 
Langford-street, Dublin, on the 28th of May, 1779; and he appears, 
like many others who have risen to distinction, to have had his abilities 
mainly drawn out as a child, and his mental powers moulded and culti- 
vated by a mother’s well-directed sensibilities. This is signally attested 
in the “ Memoirs.” 

Two paramount fancies declared themselves, according to his own ac- 
count, when very young, one was for rhyming, the other for acting. 
The commencement of his career in rhyming was so very early as to be 
beyond the reach of his memory. But the first instance he could recal 
of an attempt at regular “ versicles ” was a subject which, oddly enough, 
enabled him to give the date with tolerable accuracy ; the theme of his 
muse having been a certain toy very fashionable about the year 1789 or 
1790, called in French a “ bandalore,” and in English a ‘ quiz.” ‘To such 
a ridiculous degree did the fancy for this toy pervade at that time all 
ranks and ages, that as his own very young doggrel described it,— 


The ladies too, when in the streets, or walking in the Green, 
Went quizzing on, to show their shapes and graceful mien. 


Mr. Moore adds, on the authority of Lord Plunket, that the Duke of 
Wellington (then Captain Wellesley, or Wesley ?) was playing with one 
of these toys the whole time of the sitting of a committee. 

In 1795, Thomas Moore became a student of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and although this gave him a sort of status in life, and instead of 
Master Thomas Moore, as he had been designated the year before among 
the ‘* Anthologian ” subscribers, he now read himself Mr. Thomas Moore, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, still he never appears to have entertained that 
affection or regard for his alma mater that he did for his real mother. 
In a letter dated June 9, 1800, written to the latter, on the occasion of 
his publishing the “‘ Anacreon,” he says: ‘I have written a Greek ode 
which is now before the tribunal of Dr. Lawrence, and if he approve of it, 
I shall have it prefixed to the ‘ Anacreon.’ This, I hope, will astonish the 
scoundrelly monks of Trinity, not one of whom, I perceive, except the 
provost and my tutor, have subscribed to the work. Heaven knows they 
ought to rejoice at anything like an effort of literature coming out of 
their leaden body ! i can do without them ; but tell Phipps that I will 
not put F. T. C. D. after his name, as I should be ashamed of the world’s 
observing that but one of the fellows of the university where I graduated 
gave his tribute to a classical undertaking of the kind. They area cursed 
corporation of boobies! and if it were not for my friend the provost, the 
public should know my opinion of them.” 

It, is remarkable that Moore was not taught to play on the piano—an 
instrument on which he became afterwards so proficient as to electrify his 
friends when accompanying one of his own unrivalled melodies—but he 
took a fancy voluntarily to the task, he says, and began to learn himself. 
His career of college honours terminated with a premium and a certificate 
at the end of the first year ; and he acknowledges that, after some un- 
availing efforts (solely to please his anxious mother) and some memento of 
mortification in finding himself vanquished by competitors whom he 
knew to be dull fellows, he resolved in the second year of his course to 
give up the struggle entirely, and to confine himself to such parts of the 
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course as fell within his own tastes and pursuits. He succeeded better 
then, and got acopy of the “ Travels of Anarcharsis,” the first gain he 
made by the pen Teatned to be his chief support through life, and a pre- 
mium. ‘ Propter laudabilem in versibus componendis progressum.” 
After failing as a candidate for a scholarship, and getting somewhat 
involved with the United Irish Societies at that time in vogue, for one of 
young Moore’s acquaintances was no less a personage than Emmet, the 
conspirator, he took his degree of bachelor of arts, and started for London 
to keep his terms as student at the Middle Temple. He had, it is to be 
observed, made considerable progress in his translation of the “ Odes of 


Anacreon,” previous to his own translation to the great metropolis—the 
scene of his future successes. 


From the period of leaving his mother and sisters, always so dear to 
him, his letters are far more lively and ingenuous than the ‘“ Memoirs.” 
His journey to London was so far marked by adventure that he met with 
a travelling companion in the stage-coach whom he appears to have had 
good reason to believe to belong to the swindling fraternity. The story 
is told in the ** Memoirs,” as also in a letter to his beloved parent : we 
prefer the latter version. 


I will tell you (he says, after describing his lodgings, which were at 44, 
George-street, Portman-square, and his economical mode of living) one or 
two anecdotes of my journey, by which you may conjecture how a novice like 
me was annoyed, and which will account for the gloomy letter which I wrote 
to you from Chester. We came into Holyhead at night, after a most tedious 
and sickening passage. ‘The first thing to be done was to get a place in the 
Chester mail of next morning. The mail was full, but a gentleman told me that 
he would wish to resign his place, and that if I chose I might personate him, and 
answer to hisname. I accordingly paid him, and when the names of the pas- 
sengers were called over, answered to his. Before I went to bed, Mr. Patrick- 
son represented to me strongly the danger of such counterfeiting in times like 
the present, which you may be sure prevented me from much sleep that night, 
but in the morning I contrived to have my propername inserted. Well, when 
I was at Chester, [ felt myself soseinaleds unpleasant, Alone, and as sooty 
as a sweep, I wandered like a culprit through the streets, though conscious 
that nobody knew me. While I was at breakfast in the inn (for you know I 
stayed there a day), a frantic fellow came in, who had just ridden post from 
Warrington, and after chasing the maids all about the house, and beating them, 
came into the room where I was, sat down with me, told me that he had just 
escaped from a strait-waistcoat, boasted of having killed a woman and child the 
night before in the theatre of Warrington, and finally, as he had never been in 
Chester before, he would wait for me, and we should walk through the streets 
together! Well, well! with some difficulty I got rid of this dangerous gen- 
tleman, and met very soon with one still more so, fora sharper is surely more 
dangerous than a madman. The mail set off from Chester with only two pas- 
sengers ; we took up two more at Northampton, one of whom, though a young 
man, soon appeared to be, what my father calls, an old stager. He had been 
on the Continent lately ; talked of his hunters (though rather shabby in his 
appearance), and was going to London then only to get rid of a little money. 

hen he knew that I was going to the Temple, and had never been in London 
before, he thought he had found a nice subject, and paid the most servile at- 
tentions to me. “He would show me the pleasures of the metropolis, we 
should go to the play together, dine together,” &c. By-the-by, it came out in 
conversation that he had been up all the night previously playing cards. In 
fact, he forced me to put upat the same inn (when we arrived) at which he 
did ; was so glaringly civil as to offer to carry my portmanteau for me ; ordered 
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a room for himself and me; and bid the waiter take my coat, and brush it 
well, while we were at breakfast. When I mentioned my wish to go to a 
friend’s in Manchester-street, who, I expected, had a lodging provided for me, 
he advised me to devote two or three days ¢o seeing London. Observe, he said 
that he had sent his portmanteau before him, but, strange to tell, it had not 
arrived! He cursed the fellow that he gave it to—and what could he do? He 
could not go out withouta clean cravat and shirt. Hints upon hints demanded 
the loan of them from me. I, however, did not open my portmanteau. When 
I was resolved to go to Manchester-street he accompanied me, and extorted a 
promise that I should meet him in a couple of hours. \ell, well, well! now 
came another embarrassment. ‘The first question almost Mr. M. asked was, 
“ What have you done with your luggage?” “ Left them atthe inn.” “ Did 
you give them in charge to the master of the house?” “No.” “ Did you 
get them booked?” “No.” ‘“ Have you the key of the room?” ‘ No.” Off 
he sent me in a hackney coach ; and, to be sure, | was not a little trembling 
for my portmanteau. Well, well, well, well! I got my luggage, left 
word for the kind gentleman that it was not in my power to meet 
him, and I have never seen him since. This one circumstance will 
make me believe all that I shall ever be told of the schemers of London. 
There were a thousand other little traits about him, which I have not time 
to detail, but they confirmed me in his character. Give my love to my 
father; mille choses & Catherine et Ellen. Yours to eternity. 


Moore had several good letters of introduction with him, and he was 
at first disappointed with the results; but this was very momentary. 
Lord Moira acted as a friend towards him from the onset of his career, 
and the eccentric Lady Peshall gave him many good introductions. He 
notices Sir Martin Archer Shee as among’ the serviceable class of friends 
who asked him to dinner! Having gone through the forms of his ini- 
tiation at the Temple, and arranged that Stockdale, of Piccadilly, should 
publish the “ Anacreon,” he returned to Dublin, afterwards paying a visit 
to Donington Park on his way back to London. 

This was, of course (he says in his “ Memoirs”) at that time, a great 
event in my life ; and among the most vivid of my early English recollections 
is that of my first night at Donington, when Lord Moira, with that high cour- 
tesy for which he was remarkable, lighted me, himself, to my bedroom ; and 
there was this stately personage stalking on before me through the long-lighted 
gallery, bearing in his hand my bed-candle, which he delivered to me at the 
door of my apartment. I yt it all exceedingly fine and grand, but at the 
same time most uncomfortable ; and little I foresaw how much at home, and 
at my ease, [ should one day find myself in that great house. 


After his return to London, Moore’s progress in society appears to 
have been unusually rapid and brilliant. ‘This must be as much attri- 
buted to his musical as to his other social talents. He evidently had a 
turn for the society of the gay, the fashionable, and the clever, at the 
onset. Of one of his early friends, the Honourable Mrs. Gardiner, he 
says: “She is an English woman, but has an Jrish heart.” Another 
early acquaintance was a Mr. Biggin, from whom he said the coffee 
biggins took their name, who took him to the Opera, and at whose house 
he learnt thorough bass from Mrs. Birom, whom he describes as a charm- 
ing woman, and the most exquisite performer he had ever heard on the 
piano. He was also introduced to the Duchess of Devonshire and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert ; through the latter of whom he probably obtained his intro- 
duction to the Prince of Wales. He had at this time a serious attack of 
sickness—no less than an abscess of the liver, for which he was attended 
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by the celebrated Dr. Baillie ; but youth, good spirits, and a good con- 
stitution soon triumphed over sickness, and he wrote to his mother on his 
recovery : 
May 14, 1800. 
* * * Tam just going out to dinner, and then to two parties in the 
evening—Mrs. Harwood’s and Dr. Grant's. This is the way we live in 


London, no less than three every evening. Vive la bagatelle! ‘“ Away with 
melancholy.” 


This is followed by the first notice of getting the Prince of Wales's 
permission to dedicate the translation of the ‘‘ Odes of Anacreon”’ to him. 


Saturday [no date]. 
My dear Mother,—I have got the prince’s name, and his permission that I 
should dedicate “ Anacreon” to him. Hurra! hurra! Yours ever. 


The introduction to the prince, which followed scon after, is equally 
characteristic : 

August 4, 1800. 

I was yesterday introduced to his Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales. 
He is beyond doubt a man of very fascinating manners. When 1 was pre- 
sented to him, he said he was very happy to know a man of my abilities; and 
when I thanked him for the honour he did me in permitting the dedication 
of “ Anacreon,” he stopped me and said, the honour was entirely his, in being 
allowed to put his name to a work of such merit. He then said that he hoped, 
when he returned to town in the winter, we should have many oppor- 
tunities of enjoying each other's society ; that he was passionately fond of music, 
and had long heard of my talents in that way. Is not all this very fine? 
But, my dearest mother, it has cost me a new coat; for the introduction was 
unfortunately deferred till my former one was grown confoundedly shabby, 
and I got a coat made up in six hours : however, it cannot be helped ; I got 


it on an economical plan, by giving two guineas and an old coat, whereas the 
usual price of a coat here is near four pounds. 


All the letters written at this happy period of life speak of nothing 
but successes. One boasts of six invitations a night ; another records a 
ticket for the Ancient Music following him about town ; a third, that 
young Lord Forbes and another young nobleman dine with him ; a fourth, 
speaks of a petit souper with the prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert. Amid such 
intoxicating success the young Templar declares himself to be happy, care- 
less, comical—everything he could wish—not very rich, nor yet quite 
poor. These were the balmy days of “ Anacreon Moore.” 

They were interrupted by an appointment to a registrarship in the 
Bermuda Islands. Upon this subject, Lord John Russell remarks that it 
was unfortunate for Moore that he ever entertained expectations of 
advancement and competency, if not wealth, from a patron. Lord Moira, 
who assumed that character, seems to have meant kindness, and perhaps 
to have done all in his power to help the rising poet, but his attempts were 
not altogether successful. He procured for Mr. Moore an office in the 
Court of Admiralty at Bermuda, which produced the only great pecuniary 
embarrassment from which he ever suffered. Moore’s own feelings towards 
Lord Moira appear to have been of the most grateful description. In one 
of his letters home, he says: ‘‘ Poor Lord Moira met with a disagreeable 
accident the other evening. As he was leaving the judge’s dinner at 
Leicester he fell in going down stairs and hurt his back—I think very 
seriously ; for he has been in very great pain ever since, and cannot rise 
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from a sofa without assistance. It is a pity that hearts like his should 
be perplexed by such common casualties of life, which should be only re- 
served for every-day pedlars of this world. He is indeed most amiable.” 
And elsewhere he says: ‘‘ These are Englishmen ! without any profession 
or ostentatious promises, but with a soberly liberal readiness to help the 
man who is worthy of being helped. Oh! the gold mines of sweet 
Ireland !"’ 

Moore does not appear to have parted from what he justly termed the 
“ frippery follies” of his London life with regret—pleasing as they must 
have been to his vanity, he stil! saw them in their true light. “ A fair 
breeze and a loud yo-yo-ee!” he said, “were all that were wanting 
to set him afloat.’”’ “ Hope sings in the shrouds of the ship that is to carry 
me.” ‘The Bermudas did not at first win from the poet those expressions 
of admiration which we should have anticipated. ‘This may have been a 
great deal owing to the disappointment he experienced at his appointment, 


5 
which he at once found out was not worth his remaining in exile on the 


Atlantic to enjoy. He admits that the islands form one of the prettiest 
and most romantic spots that he could ever have imagined, and the de- 
scriptions which represent them as like a place of fairy enchantment, to be 
little beyond the truth. Then, again, he writes: ‘ These little islands 
are thickly covered with cedar groves, through the vistas of which you 
catch a few pretty white houses, which my poetical short-sightedness 
always transforms into temples; and I often expect to see nymphs and 
graces come tripping from them, when, to my great disappointment, I 
find that a few miserable negroes is all ‘ the blooming flush of life’ it 
has to boast of.” 

Although Moore’s political sympathies in early youth were deeply and 
ardently engaged on the side of those who excited and partook in the 
Irish Rebellion, the sight of democracy, triumphant in America, soon 
disgusted him. Of New York, he writes to his mother: ‘“ Such a place! 
—such people! Barren and secluded as poor Bermuda is, I think it a 
paradise to any spot in America that I have seen. If there is less barren- 
ness of soil here, there is more than enough of barrenness in intellect, 
taste, and all in which heart is concerned.” So severe were his stric- 
tures, that the noble editor appears to have deemed it wise to omit 
part of this letter ; but it should be remembered that this was written in 
1804, and that the great cities of the States have much altered since that 
time, and contain now as much intellect, taste, and heart as many a city 
in the mother country. In another letter, dated Baltimore, June 13, 
1804, he writes: 


Baltimore, Wednesday, June 13, 1804. 

I am now, dearest mother, more than three hundred miles from Norfolk. I 
have passed the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the Occoquan, the Potapsio, 
and many other rivers, with names as barbarous as the inhabitants: every 
step I take not only reconciles, but endears to me, not only the excellences 
but even the errors of Old England. Such a road as I have come! and in 
such a conveyance! The mail takes twelve passengers, which generally consist 
of squalling children, stinking negroes, and republicans smoking cigars! How 
often it has occurred to me that nothing can be more emblematic of the 
government of this country than its stages, filled with a motley mixture, all 
“hail fellow well met,” driving through mud and filth, which Despatters them 
as they raise it, and risking an upset at every step. God comfort their 
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capacities! as soon as I am away from them, both the stages and the govern- 
ment may have the same fate for what J care. I stopped at Washington with 
Mr. and Mrs. Merry for near a week: they have been treated with the most 

inted incivility by the present democratic president, Mr. Jefferson ; and it 
is only the precarious situation of Great Britain which could possibly induce 
it to overlook such indecent, though, at the same time, petty hostility. I 
was presented by Mr. Merry to both the secretary of state and the pre- 
sident. * * # 

I hope, my darling mother, that all I write to amuse you may meet your 
eye, and find your heart in a mood to enjoy it. Oh yes, be happy, my own 
mother! be you but well and happy, and no sorrow can come near any of us. 
I know, in saying this, I speak for all ; for my dearest, beloved father, and the 
sweet, good girls ; we all hang on you equaliy. Never did Heaven form a 
heart more kind than I have found in Mrs. Hamilton of Norfolk, and she has 
caught the way to my heart by calling herself my mother. She sends a pair of 
ear-rings by me to Kate with the sincerest affection possible : she loves you all 
through me. I shall leave this place for Philadelphia on to-morrow, or tle 
day after. I shall see there poor Edward Hudson, who, if I am rightly 
informed, has married the daughter of a very rich bookseller, and is taken into 
partnership by the father. Surely, surely, this country must have cured him of 
republicanism. Farewell, my sweet mother; Heaven preserve you to me, 
and to the dear ones about you, who have always my heart and soul with 
them. Yours and theirs for ever. 


In a postscript he adds: ‘TI have seen Edward Hudson; the rich book- 
seller I had heard of is Pat Byrne, whose daughter Hudson has married ; 
they are, I believe, doing well. I dine with him to-day. Oh, if Mrs. 
Merry were to know that! However, I dined with the consul-general 
yesterday, which makes the balance even. I feel awkward with Hudson 
now ; he has, perhaps, had reason to confirm him in his politics, and, 
God knows, I see every reason to change mine.” His reception at Phila- 
delphia was, however, so flattering, that he wrote the little poem be- 


ginning— 
Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer rov’d, 


in commemoration of the kindnesses he met there, but also, as he avows, 
chiefly in allusion to a very charming little woman, Mrs. Hopkinson, who 
was extremely interested by his songs. 

The dark woods of the Mohawk and the falls of the Niagara aroused 
to their full extent all those poetic sensibilities which are far more sub- 
dued, in his general correspondence, than would have been anticipated 
from so sensitive and so impulsive a beimg—one of whom, his noble editor 
says, * views of great scenes of Nature made him weep.” Moore acknow- 
ledges to this weakness on approaching Niagara; and Lord John Russell 
says: “1 shall never forget the day when I hurried him on from the post- 
house in the Jura mountains to get a first view of the Alps at sunset, and 
on coming up to him, found him speechless and in tears, overcome with 
the sublimity of Mont Blanc.” This exquisite sensibility to happy and af- 
fecting emotions, especially from sublime scenery, is, we suspect, more 
common than people are generally willing to acknowledge to. Moore's 
description of Quebec is quaint and original. “Iam at length,” he writes, 
“upon the ground which made Wolfe immortal, and which looks more 
like the elysium of heroes than their death-place. If anything can make 
the beauty of the country more striking, it is the deformity and oddity of 
the city which it surrounds, and which lies hemmed in by ramparts, 
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amidst this delicious scenery, like a hog in armour upon a bed of 
roses.” 

On his return to London, Moore made a resolution that the charms of 
society should not seduce him from what he justly designates his “ vir- 
tuous resolutions ;’’ but, alas! to some, society is irresistible, and especially 
to those who shine in it. Only a few nights have elapsed ere we find 
him recording the ‘‘ Prince’s” courteous compliments paid to him at Lord 
Harrington’s. Courtiership is catching; and we find the poet avowing 
now to his spending the day “beating his brains into gold-beater’s leaf 
wherewith to adorn and bedaub the Honourable Mr. Spencer.” The fact 
was, that he could not help, at most times, regretting that the flowers 
strewed before him had so little gold-leaf in them. “It is strange,” 
he would write, “ that people who value the silk so much, should not feed 
the poor worm who wastes himself in spinning it out for them.” It was 
this feeling, and also his father’s advice, that induced him unluckily to re- 
tain his Bermuda appointment, and to have the duties thereof performed 
by deputy. About this time, also, began the correspondence with Miss 
Godfrey—herself evidently a most “ spirituel” letter-writer—and the tone 
of these new epistles is, as may be imagined, much more elaborately poetic 
than the simple and affectionate domestic letters we have hitherto had to 
deal with. As in the latter, however, he disclaims against the thraldom 
of London society. “I wait,” he says, “but for the arrival of the Edin- 
burgh Review, and then a long farewell to my greatness.” ‘* London 
shall never see me act the farce of gentlemanship in it any more, and, 
like a bright exhalation in the evening, I shall vanish and be forgotten. 
Say how and when I am to go to you.” 

This “I wait but for the arrival of the Hdinburgh,” was far more 
pregnant with importance than Moore had fancied when he penned the 
words to his amiable and intellectual correspondent. The Edinburgh 
Review did come; but not, Moore tells us, before he had joined the 
Donegals at Worthing, and contained that caustic and personal critique 
of his “Odes and Epistles” which led to his sending a challenge to 
Jeffrey on his return to town. The account of the duel with the Edin- 
burgh critic is well told in the “ Memoirs.” The critic and the poet were 
walking to and fro chattering and joking whilst the seconds loaded the 
pistols. Bow-street officers, despatched by a friend, interrupted further 
proceedings, and nothing but the unlucky circumstance of one of the 
pistols having been found bulletless prevented the whole affair (and for 
being engaged in which Moore writes himself to Miss Godfrey, “ ever 
your Tom Fool till death”) being summarily and satisfactorily hushed up. 

‘A “forty pounder” for his Sallust, to use his own words, discharged 
the poet at one single shot to Dublin, but the ‘“ muses,” or ambition, as 
speedily recalled him to Donington Park (Lord Moira’s). ‘The people 
of Dublin,” he says, in a letter to Miss Godfrey, ‘‘seemed very sorry to 
lose me ; but, I dare say, by this time they treat me as the air treats the 
arrow, fill up the gap, and forget that it ever passed that way.” At 
Donington, a new resolution came over the poet; it was to study law 
and politics, and be called to the Irish bar. “ He felt himself,’’ he says, 
even in the midst of dissipation, “ ‘armed for either field,’ for folly or for 
thought, for fiddlers or philosophers.” And in another letter, written 
about the same time, he adds, “If I am to be poor, I had rather be a 
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poor counsellor than a poor poet ; for there is ridicule attached to the lat- 
ter, which the former may escape.” A change in the Administration led 
to all these wise but short-lived resolves. Another short visit to Dublin, and 
the old leaven worked so irresistibly, that advances for songs, as yet un- 
sung, were obtained, in order to gratify the latent, oft denied, love of 
London, and its society. Another inexplicable journey across the Chan- 
nel, and of which mention is only found in a letter to Lady Donegal, 
dated January 3rd, 1811, and another return to the metropolis, and we 
find in a letter to his mother, under date, Saturday, March, 1811, the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘I have at last got a little badiseou: about two miles 
from town, where I shall fly now and then for a morning’s work. It was 
quite necessary for me, if 1 did not mean to starve gaily and fashionably 
in London, though, indeed, the starvation part is not very likely.” Yet 
this letter, without date, must have been written after, or very soon be- 
fore his marriage, which took place, with Miss Dyke, on March 25th, 
1811, at St. Martin’s church. The first hint of such an important event 
does not occur in his letters to his mother till May, in the same year, when 
he writes as follows : 


May, 1811. 
My dearest Mother,—I have just seen Lady Donegal, as kind and delightful 
as ever, Her praises of you, too, were not the worst recommendations she 
returned with. She came last night. I breakfast with her on Monday, and 
dine to meet her at Rogers's on Tuesday; and there is a person to be of both 
parties whom you little dream of, but whom I shall introduce to your notice 
next week. God bless you, my own darling mother. Ever your te 
OM. 


Subsequent to the production of an opera, the only results of which 
appear to have been to make the poet ejaculate, “ What a pity that we 
‘swans of Helicon’ should be such geese !” Moore appears to have en- 
tered into more permanent engagements with Messrs. Longman, at the 
same time that the Powers were to give him five hundred a year, for 
seven years, for his music. Shortly after this, that is in the spring of 
1812, being then thirty-two years of age, a married man and a father, 
he exchanged the intemperance of London life for that which was more 
congenial to him, a country-house at Kegworth, in the neighbourhood 
of Donington. In 1813, this was changed for a cottage. ‘‘ Just the 
sort of thing I am likely to like.” He describes it ‘ secluded, and among 
the fields, about a mile and a half from the pretty town of Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire.” This ‘“ Mayfield Cottage” was said to be haunted. Ina 
letter to Miss Dalby, the poet writes: “ We had the courage to take pos- 
session on Tuesday week last, after having served an ejectment on the 
ghosts, who have been the only tenants here fur some time past. Isn’t it 
odd that we should have the luck always to get into haunted houses ? 
This lonely, secluded little spot, is not at all a bad residence for ghosts ; 
but for our old matter-of-fact barn at Kegworth to pretend to be 
haunted, was too much affectation.” 

Moore’s sense of Lord Byron’s kindness and courtesy towards him in 
the dedication of the “Corsair,” is well expressed in a letter from this 
one ‘“‘ The overflowing praise he lavishes on me is exactly what might 

expected from a profuse, magnificent-minded fellow, who does not 
wait for scales to weigh what he says, but gives praise, as sailors lend 
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money, by handfuls.” ‘‘ Lalla Ruokh,” then in hand, published, and his 
intentions at that time appear to have been to have devoted himself, 
“soul and body,” to the stage and music ; and, at the same time, we find 
letters of his former antagonist (Jeffrey) offering thirty guineas, “and 
probably a good deal more,” for every printed sheet contributed to the 
Edinburgh. Moore, as usual, however, only saw in these prolific offers, 
the pleasure of gaining over an old opponent. “Is not this very flatter- 
ing ?”’ he writes tohis mother. ‘There is nothing half so gratifying as 
winning round such antagonists to praise and friendship.” ‘The offers for 
the “poem” were upon an equally magnificent scale. “ Longman,” he 
says, in a letter to Mr. Power, “ has communicated to me, through Perry, 
his readiness to treat on the basis of the three thousand guineas, but re- 
quests a perusal beforehand : this I have refused. I shall have no #f’s. 
Murray’s two thousand without this distrustful stipulation is better 
than the three with it.” Notwithstanding these fine words the bargain 
was, as might be anticipated, not, however, without some misgivings and 
recantation, concluded with the Longmans.* The correspondence with 
the Longmans was peculiarly droll, if we are to judge of an example 
given in a letter to Miss Godfrey. ‘I'll tell you,” writes Moore, “ what 
happened to me about it (Scott’s “ Lord of the Isle”), to give you an 
idea of what it is to correspond confidentially with a firm. In writing 
to Longman, the other day, I said, ‘“‘ Between you and me, I don’t much 
like Scott’s poem ;” and I had an answer back, “ We are sorry you do 
not like Mr. Scott’s book. Longman, Hurst, Orme, Rees, Brown,’’ &c. 

Moore’s idea of Napoleon’s return from Elba, although founded on 
totally erroneous data, is very fine. It occurs in a letter to Lady Donegal, 
dated March 27, 1815: 


What do you think now of my supernatural friend, the emperor? If ever 
tyrant deserved to be worshipped, it is he: Milton's Satan is nothing to him 
for portentous magnificence—for sublimity of mischief! If that account in the 
papers be true, of his driving down in his carriage like lightning towards the 
royal army embattled against him, bare-headed, unguarded, in all the confidence 
of irresistibility—it is a fact far sublimer than any that fiction has ever in- 
vented, and I am not at all surprised at the dumb-founded fascination that 
seizes people at such daring. For my part, | could have fancied that Fate 
herself was in that carriage. 


In the spring of 1817, Moore removed to a cottage at Hornsey, within 


oo — ——— 





* There is an explanatory note upon this subject, apparently introduced into the 
correspondence for 1817, by the noble editor: 

“In the preface to the sixth volume of Moore’s Works, published by Longman, 
will be found a statement, that in the year 1812 he first conceived the project of a 
poem on an Oriental subject, of the quarto size, which Scott had adopted, and 
rendered popular. It will be seen, also, that Mr. Perry insisted he should receive 
no less a sum than the highest that had ever been paid for a poem. . ‘ That,’ said 
Mr. Longman, ‘was 3000 guineas.’ ‘Exactly so,’ replied Mr. Perry; ‘and no 
less a sum ought he to receive.’ The sum of 3000/. was readily agreed to, and 
Mr. Moore proceeded with his work. In 1816 the poem was ready for publication; 
but as the year was one of great distress, and consequently very unfavourable to 
publishers, Moore most handsomely wrote to the Longmans, to leave them at 
liberty to postpone or modify the bargain, or even to relinquish it altogether. Con- 
sidering the years he had spent in the work, and the value of 3000/. to his family 
and tohimself, this conduct was really magnanimous. But Mr. Longman was too 
liberal a man to take advantage of such generosity. The poem appeared in May, 
1817, with a dedication to Mr. Rogers.” 
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six miles of town. His father having a short time previous to this lost 
the situation of barrack-master, which Lord Moira had obtained for him, 
Moore nobly sacrificed the interest of two-thirds of the profit in ‘“ Lalla 
Rookh (20002.) for his parent’s comfort. Still he felt it a heavy blow. 
“Thus,” he says, in one of his letters to Lady Donegal, “‘am I doomed 
to be a poor man for the remainder of my existence, as I must share my 
erust with him as long as he lives.” A transient visit to Paris, a return 
to Hornsey, and the loss of a second beloved child, were followed by a 
final remove to Sloperton Cottage, to which Moore’s attention was first 
directed by Lord Lansdowne. 

The “ Diary ” is by far the most amusing and aneedotical portion of the 
Biography. It commences in the year 1818 (Aug. 18th), when Moore 
went to Bath, on his way to “ Leamington Spa” (railroads not in exist- 
ence then), for the purpose of consulting Mrs. Lefanu, the only surviving 
sister of Sheridan, on the subject of her brother's life. Aug. 20th, 
“Found Mrs. Lefanu—the very image of Sheridan, having his features 
without his carbuncles, and all the light of his eyes without the illumina- 
tion of his nose.” Here also he met with Dr. Parr. “ While I was 
there, and talking of Sheridan, Dr. Parr entered im full wig and apron 
(which he wears as prebendary of St. Paul’s, and not unwilling, of course, 
to look like a bishop).” “ Though it was then morning, he drank two 
glasses and a half of wine; and over that, when he was going away, a 
tumbler of the Spa.”’ 

On the 4th he dined at Bowood. “Found Lord Lansdowne in the 
garden, with Vernon (the Archbishop’s son) and a Frenchman, a tall, 
talking, twisting, and gesticulating fellow, with a small dandy French 
hat on the top of his head. Was told, to my surprise, by Vernon, that 
he was a judge come to study our jurisprudence, &c. Very unlike our 
Ellenboroughs and Abbots.” After dinner he relates: “ Bowles, who can- 
not speak French, holding a conversation with the judge, and bellowing 
out to him, as if he was deaf—highly amusing—asking him ‘did he 
know Nancy ? pronouncing it in the English way.” 

After this a trip to London. “Called with Scully on Johnstone, who 
told me that Sheridan one night came to Drury-Lane tipsy, when the 
‘School for Scandal’ was acting; went into the green-room when it was 
over, and asked what play it was. Wroughton gravely told him. ‘ And 
who was it,’ he said, that ‘acted the old fellow—Sir Peter what-d’ye- 
call’m? ‘Mathews, sir.’ ‘ Never let him play it again; he looks 
like an old pastry-cook.’ ” 

On his return we have more sparkling dinners at Bowood. ‘“ Miss 
Edgeworth there—delightful, not from display, but from repose and un 
affectedness; the least pretending person in the company.” The life of 
Sheridan does not appear to have been pleasant labour amidst such gaicty. 
On the 25th he records: “ At my Sheridan task from ten till three ; so 
hard to narrate familiar events eloquently. I often wish Sheridan, Miss 
Linley, and Major Mathews at the devil. ‘This would have been a day 
for poetry—not tame, dull, business-like prose ; and yet thus have I lost 
all this most poetical summer.” 

A considerable portion of the diary in 1818 is taken up with anec- 
dotes of Sheridan, Moore being at that time engaged in writing 
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his life. At Holland House, where he was often latterly, Lady H. 
told him he used to take a bottle of wine and a book up to bed with 
him always—the former alone intended for use. In the morning he 
breakfasted in bed, and had a little rum or brandy with his tea or coffee; 
made his appearance between one and two, and pretending important 
business, used to set out for town, but regularly stopped at the Adam and 
Eve public-house for a dram. “There was, indeed, a long bill run up 
by him at the Adam and Eve, which Lord H. had to pay.” Addison, 
also, according to the tradition of Holland House, used, when composing, 
to walk up and down the long gallery there, with a bottle of wine at each 
end of it, which he finished during the operation. 

Memoirs, letters, and diary alike, not alone enable the reader to form 
a thorough estimate of the personal character of the poet, but the 
character of the lady, who made the home of Moore the abode of conjugal 
happiness, comes out also in the most clear and distinct manner. It is 
absurd to say that the editor should have forestalled these results—that 
he should have saved the reader the trouble of wading through such a 
mass of material to arrive at a correct knowledge of the strength of 
Moore’s affections, and the extent of his domestic happiness ; these are 
just the things that must be so certified, and which we cannot take 
upon trust, or believe even from editorial dictum. It is just the 
point upon which Lord John Russell himself says, in his preface, that 
he had chosen to encounter blame, rather than lose the individual likeness 
by softening or obliterating details. Some of the letters are touchingly 
descriptive of the amiable, pious, charitable disposition of Mrs. Moore. 
Here is a more amusing illustration of the latter always active feeling : 


A man had come in the morning, a young Irishman, and said his wife had 
been delivered of twins on the road, and was lying without any comforts for 
them at a house in Sandy-lane: never could le have found Bessy in a tenderer 
mood for sucha story. She had a large jug of caudle made instantly, which 
she gave him, with two little caps and two shifts out of the stock she keeps for 
the poor, a pound of sugar, some tea, and two shillings ; one of which was my 
gift, because’ he was an Irishman. 

Our Irish friend did not bring back the pitcher as he promised. Sus- 
picions began to arise ; walked to Phipps’s ; called at the cottage where the 
fellow said his wife and twins were lying; found ‘twas all a cheat. Sad 
hardeners of the heart these tricks are. 


The dinners at Bowood furnish, however, the best contributions to the 
diary. 

At dinner sat next to Lord Auckland. Talked of Bowles and extempore 
preachers : the broken metaphors to which they are subject. Mentioned that 
I remembered, when a boy, hearing Kirwan talk of the “ Glorious lamp of day 
on its march ;” and Conolly, a great Roman Catholic preacher, say, “ On the 
wings of Charity the torch of Faith was borne, and the Gospel preached from 
pole to pole.” Lord A. mentioned a figure of speech of Sir R. Wilson at 
Southwark, “ As well might you hurl back the thunderbolt to its electric 
cradle.” This led to ’s oratory ; mentioned I had heard him on the trial 
of Guthrie, and the ludicrous effect which his mixture of flowers with the 
matter-of-fact statement produced ; something this way: ‘‘Tt was then, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, when this serpent of seduction, stealing into the bowers of 
that earthly paradise, the lodgings of Mr. Guthrie, in Gloucester-street, when, 
embittering with his venom that heaven of happiness, where all above was 
sunshine, all below was flowers, he received a card to dine with the Connaughit 
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Bar at the Porto-Bello Hotel,” &c. When I told Curran of the superabun- 
dant floridness of this speech, he said, “ My dear Tom, it will never do for a 
man to turn painter, merely upon the strength of having a pot of colours by 
him, unless he knows how to lay them on.” Lord L. told a good story of his 
French servant, when Mansell, the Master of Trinity, came to call upon him, 
announcing him as *“ Maitre des Cérémonies de la Trinité.” Talked of the 
“Pursuits of Literature,” and the sensation it produced when published. 
Matthias’s Italian poetry : Mr. Oakden said he had heard Florentines own he 
came nearer their poetry than any other foreigner had done, but. that still he 
was but a foreigner at it. I mentioned a translation, by W. Spencer, of a song 
of mine (“The Wreath you wove ”) into Italian, which passed with me and 
others for legitimate, till one day I repeated it to Buonaiuti, and when I came 
to “ Un foglio inaridito ” (one faded leaf), he said, “ Wrong: foglio is the leaf 
of a book ; the leaf of a tree is foglia.” This annihilated it at once, for una 
foglia would not suit the metre. Talked of the unlucky number thirteen at 
dinner. Mentioned that, at Catalani’s one day, perceiving there was that num- 
ber at dinner, she sent a French countess, who lived with her, up-stairs, to re- 
medy the grievance ; but, soon after, La Cainea coming in, the poor moveable 
countess was brought down again. Lord L. said he had dined once abroad 
with Count Orloff, and perceived he did not sit down at dinner, but kept walk- 
ing round from \chair to chair ; and he fouud afterwards from Orloff it was be- 
cause the Narishkin (I think) were at table, who he knew would rise instantly 
if they perceived the number thirteen, which Orloff would have made by sitting 
down himself. Lord L. said that blackguard was a word of which he could 
not make out the origin. It had been said it was from a guard of soldiers in 
black, who attended at the execution of Charles the First ; but the word was, 
he believed, older than that period; and, besides, it did not appear that any 
such circumstance took place. 


At a subsequent dinner at the same place : 


I mentioned Lord Holland’s imitation of poor Murat, the King of Naples» 
talking of Virgil, “ Ah Virgile, qu’il est beau! C’est mon idole; que c’est 
sublime ¢a,—Tityre tu patule recubans,” &c., &c. Lord L. mentioned a 
translation of Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village” by a foreigner, whom I remem- 
ber in London, called the Commandeur de Tilly, and the line, “ As ocean 
sweeps the labour’d mole away,” was done “ Comme la mer détruit les travaux 
de la taupe.” [ told an anecdote mentioned to me by Lord Moira, of a 
foreign teacher of either music or drawing at Lady Perth's in Scotland. As 
he was walking round the terrace with Lord M., the latter said, “ Voila le 
Chateau de Macbeth.” “ Maccabée, milor,” said the artist. “Je crois que 
c'est Macbeth,” modestly answered Lord M. “Pardon, milor, nous le pro- 
noncons Maccabée sur le Continent ; Judas Maccabéus, Empereur Romain!” 
Talked of the egotism of foreign writers. The Abbé de Pradt begins one of 
his books “ Un seul homme a sauvé |’Europe ; c’est moi.” The best of it is, 
he read this in a company where the Duke of Wellington was ; and, on the 
Abbé making a pause at the word l'Europe,” all eyes were turned to the 
Duke ; but then came out, to their no small astonishment, *‘ C’est, moi!” 


We shall return to these charming volumes next month. 
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